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PEEFATORY NOTE. 


The account of Fichte’s system in the latter part of 
this volnme has no pretensions to he regarded as more 
than an introduction to his philosophy. When it is ro- 
memhorod that Fichte’s works appear in eleven snhstan- 
tial volumes, and that many of tliem arc olaliorato and 
detailed expositions of special branches of philosophy in 
general, it will, l)o evident that a summary or compressed 
statement would have hut small value, and that a short 
sketch must of necessity ho introductory in character. 

I lave to thank Dr William Smith for the kind per¬ 
mission to use his translations of certain of Fichte’s 
works. The passage quoted from the ^ Ileden,’ is taktm, 
with one or two verbal alterations, from his ‘ Memoir of 
Fichte.’ 

The delay in the appearance of this volume of the 
series of ‘Philosophical Classics’ is duo to causes for 
which I am alone responsible. 

R Ar)AMSO,N. 


Titk Owen.s Oollecii!, June 1881. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

INTRODUOTORT. 

It happens but rarely that the life of a pliilosoplicr has 
been so closely connected with tluj historical (hwelop- 
inent of his pGO])lo, that his nanio should ])g rcnioinborcMl 
ratlicr on account of his practical activity than for liis 
speculative researches. Yet if one does not misinter¬ 
pret the evidence supplied in ample (puintity by the 
numerous speeches, addressea, essays, memorials, and 
otlior dociimonts which inarkod tlie celebration of tlui 
centenary of Fichte in 1862 , circumstances in his case 
must have combined to bring about tins result. Many 
-occasional references were made by various speakers and 
writers to the pbilosopby of Fichte, and much was said 
of the speculative depth and ritifimiss of his writings, 
but all such remarks wtvre manifestly external and by 
the way. The subtle metaphysician of tbe ^ Wiasensebofts- 
lehre ’ had evidently, in the estimation of Ins admirers, 
been overshadowed by the patriotic orator of the ^ Ad- 
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dresses to the German Nation.’ There exists not now, 
there never did exist to any extent, a school of follow- 
ers of Tichte; it may well he donhted if there are at 
present half-a-dozen students of his works. As a pa¬ 
triot, as representative of what scorns nohlost and lofti¬ 
est in the German character, he lives, and will doubt¬ 
less continue to live, in the grateful rcmeinhraneo of 
his countrymen; as a metaphysician, ho Uves not at 
all heyond the learned pages of the historians of phil¬ 
osophy. 

That such should he the case will not appear surpris¬ 
ing when there are taken into consideration the nature of 
the historical surroimdings of Tichte’s career, and the 
: relations in which he stood to them. His life coincided 

' in time with fte.,,rise_ £nid piartial development of 
j two events which hav^ most affected the cuwen,t_^of 
I '^ rif[f*Tn history.—^fEe revoiution in politic^ ideas which 
I rrance7and_theintellectuaLaxitiy- 

' i^in Germmi^ "*^His lif^ work was the part he played 
in the furSierance of these movements, and the durability 
of his has of necessity depended on the signifi¬ 
cance of his contributions to them, and the way in which 
they have worked themselves out. 

Although the revolution in political and social organi¬ 
sations and the rise of new forms of intellectual life in 
Germany differed widely in external features,—for they 
belonged to diverse spheres of practical activity,—they 
were in fundamental agreement, not only as regards their 
ultimate aim, but also as regards the idea on which they 
proceeded. Both were in character reconstructive; in 
both the foundation for the new edifice was sought in the 
common, universal nature of humanity itself. The new 
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political idea of the French Eevolution—an idea ex¬ 
pressed clearly, though -with some contradictoriness, in 
the Contmt social —^was that of the human agent, endowed 
by nature with certain primitive and inalienable rights, 
as the unit in the organisation of the state. The individ¬ 
ual, on this view, was no longer to bo regarded as receiv¬ 
ing all state-rights by historical accident; distinctions 
of rank among citizens wore no longer to be accepted on 
mere ground of fact; the state itself was to be looked upon 
as the mechanism in and through whicli the primitive 
rights of all individuals may receive due and adequate 
realisation; and the final standard of judgment as to the 
forms of the state organisation was placed in the reason 
of the individual. The body politic thus appeared not as 
the accidental result of the conflict of individual, arbi¬ 
trary volitions, but as the necessary product of the con¬ 
joint will of individuals witli comiuon (vlharacitcu’isticR, 
with primitive and equal rights. The individual ■was 
thought of, not as the embodiment of pure arbitrary (ui- 
price, but as the expression of a certain common nature, 
to the development of wliich ho has an original, indchais- 
ible right. A doctrine like this is liable to miHUH(^, for 
the notion of rational liberty may easily degenerate, and 
historically did degenerate, into the apothciosis of mer(i 
power of will; and the positive clement in it, the idc;a 
of the abstract rights of the individual, probably requin^s 
much modification: but it was an important advance upon 
the previous theory and practice of politics. 

When one examines the general charactorisii(;s of the 
new intellectual productions of Germany, morc^ (3Hp(»(vi- 
ally in the sphere of plnlosopliy, one is struck by the 
close resemblance in fundamontal idea to iluit just 
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noted. It was tlie essence of Kant’s endeavour, both in 
speculative and in ethical research, to show that the 
ultimate unit, the conscious subject, was not a mere atom, 
devoid of intrinsic characteristics, receiving all know¬ 
ledge from without, and impelled to act solely by the 
natural relations between his individual impulses and 
things. In his view, the nature of the thinking sub¬ 
ject was an indispensable factor both in knowledge and 
in action. In all knowledge, as he strove to show, 
there is a common element which springs from the very 
essence of the subject as cognitive or conscious; in all 
action, the indispensable element is the conscious exer¬ 
cise of will imder common, universal law. Tims in the 
Kantian philosophy, the ultimate standard, both of in¬ 
tellectual and of ethical judgment, was indeed the individ¬ 
ual, but the individual only as containing a universal or 
common feature. On the basis supplied by this com¬ 
mon element, philosophy might proceed to reconstruct 
what had been dissolved by the speculative atomism of 
Hume. 

Although, from the nature of the matter, no similarly 
exact statement can be given for the essence of the in¬ 
tellectual efforts in the direction of pure literature, 
there was manifest in them in various degrees the same 
tendency towards expression of the universal common 
elements in human life, as opposed to the treatment of 
trivial, personal, and accidental aims and occurrences 
which had characterised much of the earlier eighteenth 
century literature. If evidence of this were otherwise 
i wanting, it would be amply supplied by considering the 

I excesses of the principle in the writings of the first 

I Eomantic school Hot every one could bend the bow 
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of Kant and Ticlate: the philosophic principle ihat tho 
individual consciousness is the ultimate test of truth 
and goodness, became for weaker minds a practical pre¬ 
cept of moral and intellectual scepticism. Tlio universal 
element sank out of sight, and there remained only, as 
aim of life, the satisfaction of individual, personal ca¬ 
price. ‘■Wilhelm Lovell' is but a reckless parody of the 
Kantian system; ‘Lucinde,' a hideous misapplication of 
Kichte’s ‘ Wissenschaftslehre. ’ 

Kow the historic results of those two movements have 
been, for Germany at least, very different in cliaracder. 
On the one hand, the rude shock given by tlio i)olitic;al 
revolution and its consequences to the amorphous organ¬ 
isation of the German States, absolutely forced upon the 
German mind a conception which otherwise might long 
have remained dormant—the conception of a nnii.tsi, 
single German power. History amply shows us that it is 
often hy what wo in our ignorance call the bnital n(‘(U‘s*« 
sity of facts that an idea gains for itself a placu Jimong 
the realities of life; and tlicrc can ho no (pie.siion that 
the unity of tho German people, for(‘shado\v(Hl in elo¬ 
quent language hy her patriotic thinkers at t]u‘. Ix'gili¬ 
ning of this century, has boon wrought out, with niiudi 
swaying and struggling, rather by the pressure of t‘Xie.r- 
nal forces than hy tho unanimous acceptance of the 
idea. However this may bo, and however widedy the 
united German empire may differ in inner charatiteristiciS 
from that patriotic state to which Kichte, in his fainouB 
‘Addresses,' summoned his countrymen, no Gorman who 
feels the full signiircance of the unity of his nation tain 
fail to look back with pride and gratitude to the (do- 
quent thinker, who, with the thoroughness of a philoso- 
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pliel' and the zeal of a patriot, drew in ideal iomi the 
outlines of that which has now been happily realised. 
The part which Fichte has played in this niovcment is 
a warrant of undying fame. 

On the other hand, the speculative movement Ix'^gun 
by Kant is yet far from having exhausted itself : it can 
hardly be said to have begun to produce its full fruits. 
Tlie contributions made here by Fichte were of the liighest 
importance, and, as will afterwards become clear, they 
form an integral portion of the completed, philosophic 
view, which in partial fashion was first presented by 
Kant. Nevertheless, Fichte’s work as a philosojdicr 
was never, even for himself, a linished whole, and the 
permanent results of his activity ha\'e been absorbed 
in the more comprehensive elaboration of tlie Kantian 
principles which make up the philosophy of Hegel. It 
is not probable, therefore, that Fichte’s system, as a 
system, will ever discharge a more important function 
than that which has already been its work in the history 
of philosophy. It has made clear much that was ol)- 
scure in Kant; it has contributed to give a wider range 
to the method of philosophy characteristic of the Kant¬ 
ian system, and it has served to effect the transition 
from Kant to Hegel, More than this it has not done, 
and cannot do. Not without a certain historic justifi¬ 
cation, therefore, has it come about that the fame of 
Fichte depends more on his patriotic and practical 
efforts than on his speculative labours. 


Ample materials for the life of Fichte are supplietl liy 
the biographical work of his son, 1. H. Fichte, 'J. Q. 
Fichte’s Lebennnd literarischerEriefwcchscl,’ 2 vols., 2d 
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eel, 1862. An interesting slvctcli, from tlicsc materials 
has been long before the English reader in Dr W. 8111 it!i s 
‘Memoir of Eichtc,’ 3d eel, 1873. I. II. lielib*.s Avork 

should be supplemented liy Weinhold, ‘ Aclitnndviiay.ig 
Briefe von J. G. Eichte und seiiicn Yerwandteii,’ 18(52 ; 
andbyE'oack, ‘ J. G. Fichte naeli seinem Li'Ihmi, I.elii’en 
und 'Wirken,' which is somewhat ill - tenipeivd Imt 
amusing. 

The complete works of tlie philosopher fill (‘IcAam 
volumes. The last tlirce, ‘ISTachgelasseiie We.rk(‘,^ con¬ 
sisting mainly of the notes of le.ctui'e courses, wcav. pul)" 
lished by I. H. Fichte in 1834-35. The other works, 
most of which had been separately pidilisluMl, weiu, col¬ 
lected, arranged, and edited, also by 1. IL Fi<'hie, in 
1845-46. The arrangement is systematic, but not friu‘ 
from faults. Several of the more important of the pojiu- 
lar writings of Fichte have Ijeen translaha! willi gr(‘at 
elegance and skill by Dr W. Smith, to whom it is dmi 
that Fichte is more than a name in this ('ouni.ry. Trans¬ 
lations of some of the philosopliie. works ha,V(‘, appeared 
in America, where the earnest study of 0 (‘rman Iboughi, 
has been fostered by the uinveariid and s<‘lf-s.*ie.rilicing 
zeal of Dr W. T, Harris, the editor of the Mournal of 
Speculative Philosophy.’ Tluu’e is no h]nglisli work 
upon Fichte’s system 3 in German the best (‘..x[)ositions 
are those of Lowe, Fortlage, Erdmann, and Kuno 
Fischer. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

YOUTH AND EARLY STRUGGLIiS. 

BIRTH AND EDUCATION. 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte was born on the 19tU Way 
1762, at Eainmenan, in Saxon Lnsatia. 'riic vil¬ 
lage of Eainmenau lies in tlio pictTiros(|no countvy, wo.ll 
wooded and well watered, between Biscliofswerda and 
Camenz, not far from tlie boundary separating tlie dis¬ 
trict of Meissen from Tipper laisatia.. Here, as tlu^. tra¬ 
ditions of tbe Ficlite family run, a Swedish, sergeant in 
tire army of Giistaviis Adolphus, who liad b(.^cn woiindod 
in a skirmish in the nciglibouihood, wa,s l(.'i't 1)y his 
comrades in the care of one of tlie kindly J'a.itliera,u 
villagers. Eeturning healtli did not lead thn, stranger’ 
to take his departure. He continued und(*.r the. hos])i- 
table roof of his benefactor, married the daugliter of tlie 
house, and, as all the sons had fallen in the libjody wars 
of religion, became heir to the small portion of ground 
belonging to the family. From this northern settlivr 
sprang the numerous family of the Fichtes, notcul, f'.ven 
in a neighbourhood distinguished for simplicity of man¬ 
ners and uprightness of character, for their solid probity 
and sterling honesty. 


Youth and Early fttrugrjk,^. 1) 

Tlic granclfatlicr of tlio pLilosoplior, the. only d esc end- 
ant of the original stock remaining in Ihinnm'nau, enl- 
tivatcd the tiny patrimonial property, and in .additicn 
carried on a small trade in linen ri])h()ns, manniaeinrcd 
at his own loom. Ilis son, Christian Jdchte, was scad- 
at an early age to the ncigldxmring town oi ]tn]sni(z, 
and apprenticed to Johann Bchnrich, a, wc'allhy linen- 
spinner and owner of a factory. Aftt‘r the i’asldcm cd 
diligent apprentices in all ages, Christian Ide.ld.c! woocal 
and won the heart of his masten^s da.nghier, lad- not. 
without much tronhlc was tlie e.onsc'.nt of th(‘ wealMiy 
burgher given to a marriage which hc'. thmigld. hem-alh 
his family rank. Only on condition tind- Ids son-in-law 
did not presume to settles in Ihdsnitz: was a, reliietaid- 
permission given, and Cliristian Fichte enahhal to bring 
liis bride to the paternal roof. AVith hei’ dowry li(‘. 
built a house for himself in .l‘a.ninicna.n, still in the. 
possession of his descendants, a,nd (‘stahlishc'd tlu'ro his 
looms. On the 10th May 17(]2 \va.s horn their (ddc'st 
child, Johann Gottlieh, wliowais ({iiiekly followed hy six 
sons and one danglitor. 

From wdiat may he gathered regarding his ])ar('u('S in 
Fichte’s letters, it is plain that the marriages was not 
altogether productive of happiness. IMadanic'. h'ieldv. 
seems never to liavc been aide qnii(‘. to forge't t-hat in 
uniting herself to a humble jmasant and handierafisnian 
she had descended frenn a su])e',rior si-ation. Shec had all 
the pride and narroAvness of idea,s Avhieli are. natmul 
possessions of the Avealthien* classes in. a, small ])ro\'in<'i;d 
town. Her temper, ejhstinate, epiiedc, and capricious, 
overmastered the weaker anel more pa,ti(uit nature of liejr 
liiisljand, and she was, to all intents and purposes, tlio 


tlieir wills came into ire(iii(?nt and painiui coiiLsion. 
The mother, like many a fScottish. matron in simiLar case, 
had the darling anihitioii to vsce her talented son invested 
with the dignity of clergyman, and for many ycairs cir¬ 
cumstances led him thoroughly to coincide witli this 
wish. As he gradually altered Iiis views, and fiit liim- 
self less and less inclined for the clerical career, his rela¬ 
tions with his mother hccamo more and moir'- strained 
and unpleasant. Fortune had removed hiin from the 
paternal home at an early age, and he was ra,re.]y a])l(3 to 
visit his family; but after the final decision as to his 
career, even such occasional intercourse sfu^med to ci^asc. 

The rudiments of his education Fichte began to rcu^hvo 
very early from his father, who, wlu^n the d:iy’s wank 
was over, would teach the lad to read and to r(‘.] )eat liy 
heart proverbs and hymns, and ■would talk to him of his 
apprentice travels in Saxony and Franconia.. (Jf civen 
greater importance for his training was tlie curiously in¬ 
tense interest the boy displayed in listening to tlicj wa^ekly 
sermons in the village church. Those sermons lie wa)vdd 
repeat aloud, almost word for word, iu such fashion as 
to show that the effort "was not one of more pa,ssivo re¬ 
tention, but of active imagination. Strength of memory, 
intense fondness for reading and for (piict imaginative 
meditation, and deep earnestness of moral charael^er, 
marked him at an early age as a boy of remarkable gifts. 
An anecdote referring to this period of his life, wlien ho 
was about seven years of age, is characteristic enough to 
deserve notice. His father had brought him as a pro- 




be neglected, and be de-torniined to fr(H3 liiniself from 
temptation by destroying tbe cause of the (ivil. (^hiietly 
and secretly ho took the little book, and, aftc'r a, laird 
struggle with himself, siimnioned courage eiiongli to Imii 
it into the streandet that floAved liy the house. As lui 
saw the little treasure carried away by tlui stivaiii he 
burst into tears; but to his father’s impiiry n,s to Iiow 
the accident had happened he would give no irxjtlanar 
tion, preferring then, as often in latiu* y<‘ars, to luidure 
misunderstanding and pain ratlier than to olfe.r dehnuu^ 
for what he felt was right. AVlum, some time laier, liis 
father proposed to give him a similar book as a present, 
he earnestly entreated that it might lie liestowed upon 
one of his brotliers, and that ho might not again bt'. 
subjected to such temptation. 

So gifted by nature, tlui boy might luive, grown up in 
his narrow surroundings, able and rpiright, notable ])(‘r- 
haps among his hdlows, Imt wasting ]>ow(‘rs lilted for 
greater things, had not a mere accuhmt transhvrred him 
to a wider sphere of life, and given him opportunity 
for a fuller development. Einilmrr von Miltitz, owner 
of an estate at Seven Oaks, luiar Meissen, chama'd one 
Sunday in the year 1771 to visit the family Von lloll- 
maim in Eaimnenau, and arrived too late to hea.r the 
sermon by tlic village pastor, whom he much admired. 
On expressing regret, he was informed that tinloss could 
readily be repaired, for there was in the village a little 
lad able to repeat m'haihn any sermon that had been 
preached. The little Fichte was sent fur, and so groat 
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more realistic edneatioii, n, in I'liy.-laal :-cir!u'.> 

suclx as liis groa.t imMlacessor lorlunaldy ctl, wtaild 

have given greater waiglit ami inrer in i'ichic,, . jM-nila 
tions, greater (‘l:i..sUcity ami pnelemv jn hi.; ariimi. 

It was seiiKi time, lietdi’c*, h i<’hlf affniiniind.iirii hiiiianli 
to tlic life at vSeliulptoria.. il<‘ wa.-; ai fird imfnrimiale 
in the senior seliM'ted for liiiii. i he (‘jo.;!' red raiiii and 
tlio iml)earal)le tyranny t<> wliieh he was ;athj.-(d<Ml 
preyed upon liiin, and, alter Imving given warning' to 
liis senior in liis iKnrrhj henourahle fadiiMii lliat In' 
would endeavour to es(‘ape freiii tin' :;eh>Md In' 

wore treated dillerently, In* did. ])t‘gin a lliejd Inward;; 
IsTauniburg, with the. vagne inii'iiiinn id imd-iing hi:; way 
into the world of wdneh. he kimwsn iiillr, and arHlin;‘;a;; 
a new Iv.o])inson (h’US(i(‘. in. snun* ihv'rried i:dand. (July 
the tlioiigilt tliat hy carrying oid* Id;; exjijnii In* wnidd 
for ever ent liimself oir from, his pareiih;, imlm-nd him (e 
return to tlic hated selvoul. .A hunk ennir ann nf id:; 
intention, and of the- grounds for it, pronn'cd him md, 
only pardon from, the rec.tor, lait al.aj r»diid’ I’l'nin the. 
tyi?anny of liis former s<'.nior. Ih' was phn-ed nudiT I In* 
charge of another ]>upil, ami Ihe year,-; hfg:an In llnw 
more happily for 1 dm. AVhen at length im had n^aelied 
the dignity of iV/vy/r^-^/ev*, Ini h(*gan to <'njoy the greater 
liberty of study permitted to tin', vseidor ;adinl.u\:; ;iml 
though the great works of rtuamt (h'rimni lilemtiuH* were 
carefully excluded from. th(‘. selnud, he ilieii old;dne<i 
through Licher, a newly iiitrod need in tog {,};<' dvi' 

numhers of Lessing’s ‘ Anti-Chu'-ze.’ Lhe. styh' ami mailer 
of this work made a deep imjm'ssion on him, and in Id;; 
enthusiastic fashion he resolved that tin; ('nrlii'.st opjmr 
tunity should he taken to make hims(.'lf known to Ihe 
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aiitlior, and acknowledge liis gratitude to him. The cir¬ 
cumstances of his life and the premature death of 
Lessing, however, prevented this resolution from being 
carried into effect. 

Li October 1780, Lichte’s school career closed] his 
final essay, ^Oratio de recto praBceptormii poeseos et 
rhetorices iisu,’ still existing in the archives of Sclml- 
pforta, received its meed of praise, and he was ready for 
the higher educational training of a university. In the 
]\Iichaelmas term of that year he enrolled himself in the 
Theological Eaculty at Jena—not, so far as we can judge, 
because his heart was entirely given to the theological 
career, but because no other seemed to present an open¬ 
ing to a poor and friendless student. The Jena lectures 
do not appear to have done much for him, and in the fol- 
lo^viiig year he transferred himself to Leipzig, where many 
of ]iis Schulpforta comrades were settled. Here, in addi¬ 
tion to certain lectures by Schiitz on iEschylus, the course 
followed loy him with greatest attention seems to have 
been that by Petzold on systematic theology. Fichte’s 
mind, durmg tliis period, ewdently dwelt on a problem 
which has sorely exercised many a student in like cir¬ 
cumstances,—the relation between divine providence or 
foreknowledge and the voluntary determination of human 
action. Of the alternatives offering themselves as pos¬ 
sible solutions, he chose with resoluteness and complete 
conviction that which we call technically the doctrine of 
determinism. The idea of the individual will as but a 
necessary link in the scheme of divine government, gave 
a certain consistency to his thoughts, and was expressed 
by him in various sermons preached in villages in the 
neighbourhood of Leipzig. From the pastor of one of 
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these village churches ho first learned tliat his doctrine 
might be designated by the ]iat(dnl title of Spinozisin, 
and from the same friend he received the ‘itefutation of 
the Errors of Spinoza/ liy Wolff, through, wldcli lie came 
to know the outlines of a system (h'stiued to play a, most 
important part in the later develoianent of his tlioiight. 
On the whole, there seems littb.'. reason to doulit tliat so 
far as the young candidatm llivjdixjhu liad formed opinions 
upon speculative and critical sulijects, they accorded 
with the ^Ethics’ of Spinoza and the ‘ Anti-Goeze^ of 
Lessing. 

EAllLY STRUGGLES. 

The three years vspent at Leipzig had boon years of 
bitter poverty and hard struggle, which sti‘(.mgtluvned, 
and at the same time tended to hanbm, Eichte’s proud 
and reserved spirit. Even severer disc,i[)]ino was in 
store for hiiiL The completion of his regular academic 
course still left him without a definite profession. Less 
and less inclined for the clerical life, and (auliittered ].)y 
the reproaches and petnlant urgency of his motlicr, lie 
spent three years, eating his heart out, as tutor in vari¬ 
ous families around Leipzig. To his Imniblc pc.'tition, 
in 1787, that the Consistory of Saxony would allot to 
him some small stipend such as was often given to poor 
Saxon students of theology, in order that lie might com¬ 
plete his theological studies and present himself for the 
licentiate examination, an unfavourable answer was 
returned. Without a profession, without friends, with¬ 
out means, it seemed to him that his life had l:)een 
wasted. At the deepest ebb of his fortunes he ol)tain(id 
through a former comrade, Weisse, an unexpected relief 
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ill the offer of a lioiisc-tiitomhi]) a,t Zurich. Arcr|,iiii:; 
joyfully, he set out on foot, and tmv(‘rsin,LC hn* the lir, i 
time German pTOvinces outside, his lujtive Sax<uiv. 
readied Zilridi in Se.pt<'.ml)cr 

His pupils at Ziirieh uau’e the. son and daii'.diler ni 
Herr Ott, the proprietor of a ivnllhedo inn, Mir (liid 
hof ziun Schwerte. Ih'rr < )tt, ihoii'^h somewhat : ur 
prised at the diaraetcr of the (‘dueation which his imw 
tutor proposed to bestow, was not alt<><;'eMier unu ilhii;*: 
that his children sliould risaave. a trainin'-- .-aiperinr In 
their station, but his ivife liitterly vesenteil all aMciuj'l . 
to go beyond the accustomed routimx hi<'lde {bund hr> 
task no easy matter, a.ud assuredly tin‘. means he adepied 
for carrying it out would not readily havi*. «»cciirrcd in 
any other tutor in like eircumsiane.es. lie nnled with 
care in a daybook or journal all tin- ernuv. in e»!iica!ioh 
committed liy the parents of bis pupils^ and mihmit !< d 
the record weeldy. .Mis strength nf eharach-r .-md iv " 
lutenoss of purpose emihled liim to la-ar (hovn any acji\i' 
opposition to liis plans; hut tin-, situatinn wa.s {breed ami 
unpleasing, and at J^laster 1790 lie imnh-. u[i Ids mind 
to go. 

During his residence at Ziirieh In^ liad imea’cd him 
self with many literary eilbvts, Avil.lmut in any nne j.f 
them manifestly finding Ids mvllcr. Ih- read and 
translated much of tlio ma-nt Kreiich liicraiart*, 
mainly Montesquieu aud Honssc-au, eompld.ed a iran. 
lation of iSallust, Avitli. an inl/roduetory essay «in I he hlb 
and style of the autiior, ainl wiuh- a. raMn-r idahnud.’ 
critical paper on Hilrlieal hqiies, \vi(h speeial ndbr 
ences to Ivlopstockts ^ I\I(issias,^ — a. pap<*i\ w hich, a{. 
a later date, was tiinhlly lulused ])y the ediiur nf 
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the ^Deutsches Museum/ in Leipzig. At various times 
he preached, always with marked success, and exerted 
himself much to have a school of oiutory lounded at 
Zurich. For this, in which he had the piojuise of sup¬ 
port from Lavater, he di’cw out a compl(d(.' plan, and the 
document, puhlishcd hy his son, presents many features 
of interest. 

More important for his after-career than these literary 
efforts were the friendships formed hy him. at Ziirich, 
especially with Lavater and with Hartmann. Ihilm, the 
hrother-indaw of Klopstock. Kahn was; a, higldy cul¬ 
tured man, of wide experience of life, and his house was 
the centre of the literary reunions of Ziiiich society. 
Fichte, first introduced hy Lavater, was soon recudved as 
an intimate and valued friend. Hartmann Kalin’s wife 
had been dead for some years, and his housed lold afiairs 
were managed by his daughter, eloluinna, ]\Iaria, at this 
time some thirty years of age, not spt'cially distinguished 
for beauty or talent, but full of woiminly genth-m^ss and 
tact. Fichte felt himself from the first attracted towards 
Fraulein Kahn, whose sympathetic naturt.^. enabli'.d her 
both to understand his restless and impetuous disposition 
and to supply what was wanting to it. Tludr fiaendsliip 
gradually gave way to a deeper feeling of mutnal affec¬ 
tion and esteem. Secretly at first—for Fichte’s |)rido 
made him think that an obscure tutor laid little right to 
claim the daughter of a wealtliy and inllmmtial citizen— 
they unfolded in letters their feelings for one another; 
hut as the time of his departure from Ziirich drew near, 
it became necessary to make known to Hartmann Kahn 
how matters stood. . When Fichte left, he was formally, 
though privately, betrothed to Johanna Maria, 
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The course of his life was not yet clear l)eforo liiiii, 
and from one of the interesting letters to his Ix'-trothed 
which has been published by liis son, wc can .judg('. that 
his own views were not deehhul. IMniiy })huis laid been 
debated, and on the whole liis hope tlien was to (»])ta,iu 
a post as tutor to some inihiential ptu’son at om; of the 
German courts, which would give him time to discovau* 
where his powers were most likely to prove sucec.'ssfuL 

On the whole,” he writes, “ wliat I think about il; is this: 
the great aim of my existence is to ebtain every hind of 
education (not scientific education, in Avliidi I fnnl much 
that is vanity, hut education of character) whicii forimie 
will xDermit me. 

“I look into the way of Providence in my life, and (iiid 
that this may perliaps he the very phin of rj’ovidc‘nc(‘. wil.Ii 
me. I have tilled many situations, playiMl many ]>aii.s, 
known many men and many conditions of nn'n, a.n<l on tin; 
whole I find that by all Ibese eirciiinslancc's my e]i;iracier 
has become more fixed and deci<Ic(l. At my (irsl. eiilranee 
into the world, I wanted everything l>nt a, snscej)lihl(‘ IncarL 
Many qualities in which I was then deiicient, 1 ha.vt‘ since, 
acquired; many I still want entirely, and a.niong oi.la'rs (hat 
of occasionally accommodating myself to thos(^ around me, 
and bearing with men who are false or wholly opposed (.o 
my character, in order to accomplish s(.)inething grea,l. Wdlh- 
out this I can never employ as with it the powers vhieh 
Providence has bestowed upon me. 

“ Does Providence, tben, intend to develop Iheso ('a]-)a,cit ies 
ill me ? Is it not possilde that for this very pinposc'. f may 
now be led upon a wider stage ? May not my employinent 
at a court, my project of superintending llu‘ stu<li(‘s of a 

prince, your father’s plan of taking me to Oopmdiagcn.nia^ 

not these he hints or ways of Providence towards lids end? 
And shall I, by confining myself to a nari'ower splu'.re, oin*. 
which is not even natural to me, seek to frustrate this plan ? 
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I have too little talent for heiiding, for (lealin;:; with those 
who are repugiiaiit to me. I can succeed oidy witli good and 
true people ; I am too open. This seemed to you a further 
reason why I was iintit to go to a court j to me, on the con- 
trary, it is a reason why I miust go there, if any opportunity 
present itself, in order to (jain what I aiii deficient in. 

I know the business of a scholar, and have nothing new 
to learn about it. To be a scholar Ity profession I have as 
little talent as may be. I must not only think, I must act; 
least of all can I tliink about trilles. ... I ha\’e Init one 
passion, one want, one all-engrossing desire,—to work upon 
those around me. The more I act tlie hajvpier I sceni. to he. 
Is this, too, a delusion ? It may be so, l)ut there is truth at 
the bottom of it.” ^ 

"With many plans, and full of liopo in Iris futuro 
career, Fichte departed for Leipzig in the spring of 
1790. His letters of reconnnendation to ^Ulrions (ionrts, 
however, produced no result; the plans which he en¬ 
deavoured to realise at Leipzig, mainly the (‘stahlishment 
of a literary journal, came to naught; and in the course 
of a few months ho was again reduced to a static of want 
and uncertainty even more Inirassing than ])eforo his 
journey to Zurich. LTothing that lie tried se.cmied to 
succeed. His Essay on Biblical E[)i(3S was re*.jex.it(.id, ns 
has been said, by the timid editor of the ‘ hliiseinn,’ be- 
caused it appeared to reflect on the fame of the great 
Klopstock; and for the other literary efforts in wliich 
he engaged, the writing of a tragedy and some tales, 
he had assuredly little faculty. A last effort to effect an. 
entrance into the Church was expially fruitless. His 
essay or theme, probably an expansion of the ^Aphorisms 
on Deism,’ printed in the collected ‘Works,’ and dating 

1 Leben, i. 55-58. The whole letter, as there given, is translated 
hy Dr Smith. 
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from 1790, was received with praise hy the rresi<h'iii. <>1 
the Consistory at Dresden, lait at tlui same time. Avilh 
doubt. The Avorthy theologian thought that the author 
Avas fitter for the professorial chair tha.n for tlu'- ]ail}jit ; 
and Tichtc, disgusted Avitli the narrow, j(>alons domina¬ 
tion exercised oaxu’ the Saxon clergy, finally gave n]» all 
hopes of carrying out his early })ur})ose. ] I is letbu's i t i rl o- 
hanna Eahn during this troubkal p(‘riod sufiieieatly show 
the distress and Amxation nndtu* Avhich his la-oud s]>irit 
chafed. Even her affectionate counsels a.nd earnesi. en¬ 
treaties to return to Zurich brought small <’om(or(. i.o 
him. ToAAmrds the aiitunoi of tlu*. year, luovt'ViU', Ave, 
note a sudden and surprising change, in. the tone of 
his communications. Ho liad begun to tah(‘. pupils in 
various subjects, and among otliers one, studeni. ])r«'S(Uii(‘d 
himself to obtain assistance in reading the. ‘('ril.ipue of 
Pure Eeason.’ Eicbto liad made no preodous study oi 
this AA'ork, but so soon as Iw. (‘iiteoMl u}tou tie* mov Hue. 
of tliouglit, be found his true voeaiion. .hrom this liuu*. 
onAA^ards the direction, of his thoughts ami hojies was 
fixed. ITis oavh Avords Avill show better i.han any ex ¬ 
ternal account Avhat cilect the Kauthui philosophy had 
upon him. 

“My scliemiug spirit,” lie Avriles to his h(trolh<M], “ha.H 
noAA^ found rest, and I thaulc Provi<le.nc(‘, that, slun’tly helbn^ 
all my hopes AA’-ere Iriistnited, I Avas pla.e(‘d in a ]»(»sitiou 
AAdiicli enabled me to bear Avitli che.eiTuhu'ss disa}))>oiid,“ 
ment. A circnmstance Avbich sciuiumI 1.1h‘ ri'suh. of mcri' 
chance, led me to give mystdf u]> turlindy to lie* sludv of 
the Kantian philosophy, —a pluloso])ljy that rc:drains (ho 
imagination, AAdiich Avas always too powerful with me, gives 
understanding the SAvay, and raises tluj wliolo. spii-i(. (o an 
indescribable elevation above all eartldy consideration::. I 
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have gained a nohicr morality, and instead of occupying 
myself with what is out of me, I employ myseir more with 
my own heing. This has given me. a pea.{‘e .such as I have 
never before experienced ; amid uncertain u'orldly prospects 
I have passed my happiest days. I shall devote at least 
some years of my life to this philoso])hy ; and all that I 
write, for some years to come at any rate, shall be upon it. 
It is difficult beyond all conception, and sta,nds greatly in 
need of simplification. The principles, it is true, arc hard 
speculations, with no direct boa,ring upon liumau life, but 
their conseq^neiices are of the utmost importance for an age 
whose morality is corrupted at the fountain-heiul; aud to set 
these coiiscctnences before the world in a clear light would, I 
believe, be doing it a good .service.” 

“The indiieiice of this philosophy,” he writes to his friend 
Achelis, with whom he had had Inapumt (lis])utes regarding 
the iiece.ssity of human actions, “and specially the ethical 
side of it (which, however, is iinintelligilde without previous 
study of the ‘Criticpic of Pure Eeason’), upon the whole 
sxDiritual life, and in particular the revolution it Inis caused 
in my own mode of thought, is indescrilialile. To you, 
especially, I owe the aclmowlcilgment tha.t I now heartily 
believe in the freedom of man, aud am convinced that; only 
on this .supposition arc duty, virtue, or morality of any kind 
so much as po.s.sible,—a truth vdiich indeed I .saw before, and 
perhaps aci^uired from you.” 

The letters to Eraulein Palm now begin to breatbe a 
new tone of cheerfulness and happiness, for external 
circumstances were at the same time improving; indeed, 
so joyous do they become, that it is evident the tender 
heart of Johanna suspected a formidable rival in, this 
strange Kantian philosophy. She was not altogiTlier 
pleased that in absence from her ho should langli at 
ill health and abound in the liigliest spirits. Priends 
at Zurich did not think much of the Kantian philosophy, 
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wliicli was to tliom a, tiling of nanglit, aiul sin* i'r'.ivrd 
lie would wa 8 t (3 Iiis time on utterly nn]»rolilalilo aiiitly. 
Moreoveij the scandalous disc.ovm'ios n-gardiiig lii*' in 
Leipzig made in Jlahrdt’s scandalous ‘ lad ten ’ jiMj lirr in 
distrust the influences of the jdaee. With gonilo. pnr- 
sisteiice slio pressed U]u)n Fichtes her fa von rife plan, iliat 
lie should return to Ziirich, 1)(‘. uniiod to h«T, jiiul ini. t 
to fortune to open a way whev(d)y his ialonl : nii;dif- 
receive recognition. Fichte- r(‘sisl.(‘(l for sonio, iina', 
wished to establish some r(‘.])nta.tion for himself, (Irradod 
what might he said liy th(3 hindiy erities of Ziirirli if Im 
accepted her proposal, hut (mdiMl in tlu'spring of 17‘.)| 
hy yielding assent to her entnaitii's. ‘‘ At ilm ond of 
this month,” lie writes on the 1st of Mareh, “ 1 shall Ite 
free, and have determined to coukj to ihei*. I laa* nnf]) 
ing that can prevent jne. I, imleed, still awail. ilm 
sanction of my parents; hidi 1 have hcmi for iMng .,n 
well assured of tlna’i* lovis—almost, if I may vmiiniv 1>» 
say it, of their deferime.e. to niy <>inni«tn Ihat I m i d 
not aiitici[)atc any ohsi,a.e.le. on tlim'r pari.” 

Evil Eortune, howovea*, \vhi<di }ia<l s<»iv|y wotnelrd 
Fichte many a time, had still anoihrr arrow in hm- 
quiver. The failiinj of a. ni(‘re.autiie houso wliero a lar'^- 
portion of llartmann .Uahii’s iiosscssions was inw. fed, 
put for a time at least an ahsoluh*. ()])s(aole- in tiio way 
of the projected marriage. All dohanna.’.s rare and at¬ 
tention liad to he lu^stowed n]>on lu'r fatlier, now ad¬ 
vanced in years and fe.(d)l(‘, in Insaltli. I-’iddr, wiiii a, 
hravc heart, packtsl his hnaj)sa(d<, and ;:rt oh Ihr \\‘ar 
saw, where lie had ree,(!ived an appoini mrnl. a,; Ijon. r 
tutor in a nolde family. 

During the autumn of 1790 he, liad hern hu; ilv rie 
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instantly found Fic.lito’s indopoinlont nainrc nnhonvnMo, 
and Ids Ercncli ac.ccnt atrocious. A very fc.w days V(*rc‘, 
sufficient to Innig matters to a crisis. Ilie (tninioss 
attempt'd unsuecA'Ssfully to procure for the. ohjectioii- 
ablc tutor «a post in sonic otlau* family ; and J^'ieliio, 
resolved not to he trcat(‘d like a c.hattel, (haiianded his 
dismissal and a sum for compensation. "J1ie. dismissal 
was given with alacrity, the c,ompensati(»n, only afi.er 
threat of legal proceedings. With ])rovision hum, hev 
months, hichtc then carrii'd out a ne.w idea which, had 
occurred to him. Ifo resolved to visit Kant, and sid; olf 
for Kdnigsherg. 

KANT AND THE ‘CRITIQUE OF IIKVET.ATICJN.’ 

On the 1st July ho arrived in Kdnigshi'.rg, and on Iho 
4th waited upon Kant. As ndght Inive Ixuni e\'])('e.t(‘d, 
ho was rccei^a^d Imt coldly liy the aged philosophei-, 
wliose disposition was anything hut ex]>ansiv(^, and wlio 
required to he known for som(‘. time h(‘.foi‘(‘. disclosing 
any of his finer and more gimial (pialiti(‘s. Ki(diio. was 
disappointed with his intiTview, and e(pially dissatisfied 
with the result of attt'ndancc Tq)on one of Kant s h'ctinv.s. 
Ho coidd not recognise in the professor the author of the 
‘ Critique,’and thought his manner of lecturing listh^ss 
and sleepy. This, too, inight to a certain extent ha,V('- 
heen expected, for, as wo knoAV, Kant was invaria.].)ly 
averse to introducing in his lectures any of tliosii ])ro- 
founder speculations which characterised his ])uhlished 
works. Kiclite, lunvever disa.p]>oint(‘d with his first 
reception, resolved to Ining himself hefore Kant’s notic.o 
in a way wdiich should he irresistildo j and in tlic soli¬ 
tude of his (piet inn lahoured incessantly for some live 
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weeks on an essay dovclopiiig in a, n^'W <lireclion tlio 
pTinci]j]GS of tko Critical IGiilosopliy. On iln‘. IStli 
August ho forwarded his niaiiusc.ript to Kant, and at¬ 
tended some days later to liear liis o[)inioii of its nieriis. 
Kant received him with the utmost kindness, eominmided 
snch of the essay as lie had ]nauag<Ml to read, <h‘elined 
with his acenstomed jwudence to diseaiss either the viows 
of the essayist or the priiiciphis of liis own ‘ Cidhpie,’ 
and introduced him to several valiK'd friends in Iviuiigs- 
berg—to Eorowski and Schulz. V>y this time h'i(,;lito’s 
scanty means had become wellnigh exha,listed; tlic 
fatigue due to his liard labour at tlie essay laid made 
him dispirited and gloomy; and there siunned no pi’ospect 
of an outlet from Ids dilhculties. On the 1st S<‘.|)tembcr 
he disclosed to Kant, in a remaikaldn, and most charac¬ 
teristic letter, the state of his ahairs; indica,ted, as ap¬ 
parently the one course left to him, a ridurn to Ids 
home, where he irdght study in private, and perlia^is 
obtain some himible post as village pastor; and entmated 
that Kant would furidsh him with the necessary loa,n 
for carrymg out this resolve. As wii learn from h’ichte’s 
journal, Kant declined to accede to tliis re<pie,st, but in 
such a manner as in no way lessened hiidite’s f(‘dings 
of esteem and admiration for him. lie recommend(‘d, 
through Borowski, the “Essay” to his own ])ublisher, 
Hartung, and did his utmost to promote Eichte’s wiilfai’c. 
Hartung, however, was then absent from KdidgsTicrg; 
another publisher, when applied to, declined to piircliaso 
the MS.; and Eichte was compelled to acc(‘.pt what ho 
had resolved against, a post as private tutor. Kant’s 
friend, Schulz, obtained for him an appointment in the 
family of the Count von Krockow, near Danzig, hy 


ings tlian lie liad ever before known, ilinl. IIk; surprising 
fate of liis adventurous essay opened to liiin a new path 
in life. 

The problem wliicli Eiclite had seleet(Ml for irc'iitincnit 
according to Kantian prindpdas, was one u[)on wliieli as 
yet the author of the Critical l^hilosophy Innl inadii no 
public utterance. Doulitlcss the <pu*.stiou of rt‘ligion 
had appeared in all the three ‘ Criti([ues,’ but ihn, utter¬ 
ances in each of these, dinering slightly from oiui another, 
had not been drawn together, and their application, was 
limited to what we may call Katural lleligion. Ihit, that 
a certain form of belief in a revelation or snpernaiaira,]]y 
given religion actually existed, was a fad;, and a fact 
requiring to be explained after the Critical Method. In 
all the previous essays of this mdhod, tlie plan of pro¬ 
cedure had been identical, d’hus, in the ‘Criihpie of 
Pure Eeason,’ the fact of cognition bdng assumed, the 
conditions under which this fact was possih](i were thti 
subject of investigation. In the ‘Criticpie of Practical 
Eeason,’ the fact of morality being a.ssum(3d, the condi¬ 
tions under which it was possible were considered; and 
in the ‘Critique of Judgment^ the same query was 
answered with respect to the correspondence of natural 
elements, either to our faculty of cognition, as in msthetic 
judgments, or to the idea of the whole of which they 
are parts, as in the teleological judgment. And, so far as 
religion was concerned, the following results liad hecn 
attained. The theological aspect of religion,—the 
speculative determination of the existence, properties, 
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and modoR of action of a snpt'ViiMtiivrd llcinj:;’,—had ])iMra 
shown to ho witliont tlieoiv.tic.al foundation. In tho 
forms of cognition, no theology was ])ossih]('.. Hut tlio 

.^necessary consoqiioncos of those conditions under which. 

Morality or Eeason as practical was possilh', involved 
the practical acceptam.’O of those, vtuy thcf logical ])rin- 
ciples of which no theoretical d(‘.inonstr:dlon could ho 
given. The practical postulates of the Ix'ing of an In¬ 
telligent and Moral Euler of th(‘. world, and d’ the (‘on- 
tiniied existence of the rational ehunent- in hnniaii nature, 
had appeared as necessary for any intdligenee. conscious 
of itself as Practical or Moral, through these, p]‘actic,al 
postulates a new interpretation was giva.ui of t.lu'. world 
of sense, which no longer appeared as ineixi niat(!rial for 
cognitive experience, hut as the ]iossi]ih; splnu’c within 
which the moral end of a Practical Ih'.ason might h(‘. 
realised. The possibility, then, of a Natairnl or Itatiomd 
Eeligionj if we employ terms which ha.V(‘. un(]n(*stionahly 
a certain anihignity, had hcen sutlicienlly shown, and the 
place determined which such a religion hohls in lln^ 
y^'seiies of philosophical notions. Eut, so far, no r<\snll. 
had appeared bearing upon tl m ])o ssihilit.y;of a, Ih^.vcalcd 
‘Eeligion; and those fimdamcntal h'.atiux'.s of liuman 
nature which historically have always Ixmoi (touneelcxl 
jwitli the belief in a revelation, tho eonseiousm'ss of ini- 
ilperfection, of sin, of dependence upon Bu]>ri‘nH^ powers, 
fappareiitly found no place in tlic Kantian scheme. 
Here, then, xvas^^j^^^ the appli(*.allon, of 

fbe c idti cal princ Mes. The possibil ity of a r('.V('hiti<:}n 

saiiie fashion as tlurpos- 
of „C Q.s:nition at all 3 the form and cont<nit of 
any revelation might be determined by an analysis of 



to liimselfj and liis essay in solution of it was sent to 
tlie aiitlior of tlie Critical Pliilosopliy, not originally for 
purpose of puMcation, but as proof of ability to liaiidle 
and apply tbe critical metbod. Only witli the approval 
and by tlie advice of Kant himself was publication re¬ 
solved upon, and the work revised and prepared for the ,. 
oublic under the title, ‘ An Essay towards a Critiq^ue of ; 
ill Eevelation^ (‘Yersuch einer Kritik aller Offen- ' 
>afung ’). 

In form and substance the ‘ Critique of Eevelation ’ 

3 purely Kantian, with here and there an admixture 
■f those ad'ditional subtleties of distinction in which 
Cantian scholars like Eeinhold were already beginning 
3 revel. Starting with a somewhat dry and abstract 
:eatmeiit of the conditions of moral or practical reason, 
a analysis of the will in its twofold aspect as sensu- 
us impulse and impulse determined by reverence for 
.oral law, the Essay summarises briefly the main princi- 
.es of the Kantian practical theology, laying stress upon 
le fact that the acceptance of these theological p ostul aj:es <;^ ■ 
not equivalent to reXigion^ —that in so far as reverence 
r the moral law pure and simple is the guiding rule of 
nduct, no room is left for recognition of any binding 
rce attaching to such law as the expression of the divine 
3 ral order. If, however, there should he given in 
□nan nature a condition of the practical motives such 
at the force of reverence for moral law is weakened, ^ 
en it might be possible that additional strength should 



strained by revercnct^ior tlic (iiviuo ciuiraclei; oi tiio 
moral law, and siicli constraint is religion as opposed to 
theology. In condition of liiinian nature is hnind 
tire siibstratiiin of fact, in relation to wliicli a revelation 
is conceivable. 

IBw,. then, could the hnnian agent Ijc made aware 
that the moral law is of divine origin?- Hot, answers 
Eichte, through the practical reason itself, for tli (3 laws 
. of this practical reason are sdf-explanatory,—but only 
Hhrough some evidence supplied by the wauld of sense- 
cognition. Such evidence is not to be looked for in tlie 
'general view of the sensc-worLl as the splun'o within 
which the moral end is to be realised, for this follows 
simply from the existence of the moral Liw in us, but 
in some fact, which manifests its supcrnatur:d origin, 
and so necessitates the conclusion that it is the direct 
result of the divine activity. A religion basing itself 
upon a su pernat ural fact manifested in_ nature i s a E e- 
vealedE^gmn, and the conditions of the possibility of 
such a supernatural manifestation are the conditions of 
a Eevealed Eeligion. 

Such a manifestation must needs be an a giostarloYi 
fact; but in so far as it is simply an a posteriori fact— 
f.e., so far as the form of the manifestation is concerned 
—^it cannot necessitate the conclusion that its origin is 
divine. As regards matter or content, the manifestation 
] 0 ist be a supernat ural revelation of the moral law in 
nature,—a revelation possible for an intelligent agent in 
whom sensuous impulses have overbalanced the rover- 







' CrUiqjfe of Ilrvdarovh :»I 

ce for moral law. siicli a ravrlaiinn. moral IVi liii;'; 
iglit bo, as it woro, ;nval<ou(‘(l or implaitio.l in Iho 
:art; for Avoa'o sm*b b'oling nbs(‘iil.-, no force of iv:i nu, 

I play of S(mso,-iiiipulso, <*oul(l <‘i*(‘a{,e il. v\ rrvelarnai,| 
cn, is ]X)Ssil)lo, ijMbo liuman agent muhn* ;aieli circitni- 
inces can rc'gaaxl certain facts in tiic. worM ol ; (*nac a.o 
G spontaneous ciTccts of tlm divine will, ami an inaiti^ 
5tmg tlie moral purposti of tlie. divim* will, 'riiia in- 
.’pretation of tlio imuiife.sb'd fact, wbicli is maiber 
ison nor sense, but, as it W(‘n‘, midway l»ct\V(‘cn llicm, 
the work of Lnagination. Tln^ individual believes, 
d may believe, that the rew(*ale.d fact is not i'Xplicablo 
• natural laxvs; but it is iinpossibl(*. for him (s> prt»e. 
at it is inexplicable l)y tb(‘S('. laws. It is (Mpiaily ini- 
ssible that scientific proofs should b<‘. advanced jbat 
lat happens according to natural laavs is allt^g<•Ulcr 
plicahle l)y them, dim- Liws of Mk* manifestation in 
elf are inatbns of indiHc.r(‘nc.<^; for tin'. r(‘Vclali«in is 
ly relative,—relative to tint disturbed or chaotic, moral 
ulition of the individual Iniman agent. 1 h(‘ possh 
ity of a revelation thus nssts upon the. possibility of - 
larticiilar comlition of tint moral na.tnnt; ami as tJn'si 
idition is not in itself nec.(%ssjiry, a rc.veabsl religalni |j 
mot he regarded as necessary in the sann* sense..,in ;/? 
ich the forms of tliouglit or tint postnlate.s of practical 
son arc necessary. If there is a ritvelaiion at all, 
contents must coinculc with the (tonie.nts <»f the 
ral law, and we can judge of any iirofessitd ix'vcvla,- 
.1 according as it docs or does not satisfy the (tritcria 
Incihle from these two conditions. It must UKuh,i 
those who arc in the morally impiufect state just 
crihed: it must hold out no oficrs which arc not in 


taiii ,‘UiylliiiiL? l)(\y(>iL(l tlu*- Jiioral [)riiic.ip]('.; i{, a.-imiot 
give t,Ii<M)r(‘l,ir.aI <‘(‘iiaiiiiy to Llmsc* posiulalial fac.Ls wliidi 
follow from, ilia- moral law. .lo'vaahMl religion, ilien, 
rests upon, ilm possiliL', m^uls of ilu'. Iminan individual 
in the course, of his dt'-velo^nmuii iowai'ds pun*, morality. 
Tire helieJ; in suck revidatioii is an ehniKuit, and an im¬ 
portant ekuiKuit, in tlui moral ediieatioii of huinaiiityj 
Ijiit it is not a linal sta,g('. for human thought. 

It is not of int('ivst at tht‘. pn'stmt stage «d’ onr skedek 
to consider tk(‘. -worth of tlu‘. tnmtment of a. <lillic.nlt jiro- 
klein here presi'.nti'.d ky .Fiekte, ku’ kis view of religion 
: as n.wlK.dc hee.aiiK'. (h*.(‘p<‘r a.nd fuller as his sjieenlation 
.slowly worki'd itself fre.<‘. from, mnek of i-lu*. Ka.nl,ian for' 
|malisui. Wind is r(miarka.i)h‘. in th(‘. Kssay is nierdy th(‘. 
strength with which. th<‘, r(upiir<mi(‘nts of pnr<‘. ])ra.etie,al 
reason arc held as the. criU'.ria, for estimating tlm ])ossi-- 
kility and the mdurc of any re-visded religion. I'ieh{,(‘, 
even at this stagui of his philoso]>hical career, was Ix'gili¬ 
ning to lay stress npon th(‘, prae-tie-al si<h‘. of tin*. Kantian 
system, as yielding the only complete solution of ih(‘, 
Avliole speenLdive prohlcni. 

There was some dilliculty in getting the. 'Kssay hrongkl. 
before the piihlic. Through'Ilorowski’s friendly dlbrts, 
and hy Ivaid’s reconmuiiKhdion, lla-rtuiig was indiiei'd 
to accept the niaimscript, a,nd forwa-rde.d it to IIall(\ 
dor printing. It thus he.ca,me iiect'ssary tluit tluj work 
should receive the imprinuiUir of tli(‘- Halle (umsor, 
who was Dean of the Tlieologieal Faculty. F»ut ihi'. 
censor liesitated jo giw^ the. yuihlic.jdion of a 

work in which it was explicitly s that the divine 
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‘ Critique of Revelation! 

character of a revelation could not rest upon the evi¬ 
dence of a supposed iniracle, but wholly upon the nature 
of its contents. Piclite endeavoured, but in vain, to 
get over the difficulty by declaring that liis book was 
philosophical, not theological, and therefore stood in no 
need of a theological imprimatur. With his usual res¬ 
oluteness he absolutely declined to accede to the request 
of friendly critics that the offensive passages should bo. 
expunged, or even to the prudent advice of Xant that 
a distinction should be introduced between dogmatical 
belief, which was not in question, and moral faith or 
religion based on practical grounds; and, for a time, the 
appearance of the work seemed more than problemati¬ 
cal. Fortunately, at the critical moment a change' 
occurred in the censorship of the Theological Faculty 
at Halle. The new dean. Dr Knapj), had no scruples 
in giving Ms sanction to the publication, and the Essay 
appeared in 1792. Ey some accident, whether of pub¬ 
lisher or printer does not seem to be known, the author's 
name, and the preface in which he spoke of himself, 
were not given ) and the accident was indeed fortunate 
for Fichte. The literary and philosophic public, long 
expectant of a work on religion by the author of the 
^ Critique of Pure Eeason,’ imagined that they found in 
this anonymous essay the clearest evidences of the handi¬ 
work of the great thinker. The ‘ Allgemeine Literatur- 
zeitung' with bated breath discharged its “ duty to the 
public” ill communicating to them the substance of ‘‘a 
work wliich, more than any mitten for a long time, was 
adequate to the deepest wants of the time, and which 
might truly be called a word in season.” ‘Must at the' 
moment,” the notice proceeds, “when the most varied* 

p,-IV, 
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what they are in error, what they cxagg(.'rate, anel. wiuit 
they assert without foundation. And in wliat Jiainner 
is this essential task excented 1 Assuredly tlnan is to 
5 he found here much, perhaps all, that tlic greatest and 
most deservedly famous theologians of all ages liave 
uttered regarding revelation; hut so closely knit together, > 
so thoroughly wrought into unity, so accurately de¬ 
fined and justified docs everything appear in this adinir- ■ 
ahly constructed system, that as regards tlie fundanK^ntal 
propositions notliing is left to l)c desired.’’ ddio review¬ 
er, after modestly indicating his joy at seeing the 
thoughts which he himself had long ex(;ogitated on. tlio 
same subject expressed in so masterly and cornph'.tfi a 
fashion, proceeds to give an extract, with tlu,‘. reniaik 
that “ every one who has made himself acquaintcul vdtli 
even one work of the great author, liere re(a:)gnisa])le ] k‘,- 
yond possibility of error,” will imagine that much morii 
valuable must remain unexcerpted; and closes ivith an 
effusion of gratitude to the great man “Avhose fingc'.r is 
everywhere traceable,” and who had now i)la,c(‘.d tlni 
keystone in the arch of human knowledgcx Other crit¬ 
ics were not behind in their notices. The Jena cot(,a‘i(‘., 
already distinguished as the ccnti'c of a pi^ogressive. 
Kantianism, connnented on and discussed the Essay as 
/ veritably the work of the master, and treatises gnd 
bej^n_to issud from the fruitful German press. 

Kant did not suffer the error to remain long uncor¬ 
rected. In the number of the ‘Allgemeine Litcratur- 
zeitung ’ following that in which the just quoted notice 


roUliad Famiyhleh^. 


appeared, lie piiblislied a ])viof sbitoiucid', tli.' 

name of tlie aiitlior, and. (‘xpivssin*;- ri'spcri. fcr liis 
ability. It is tnu'. tliat the r(‘.vi<‘\vs <»[ tie* s<m'(>ii( 1 editifU 
of tlie Essay in tlie saiiu'. joiinial ex]ii]»it a, reinaibabl<' 
dilFcrcnce of tone, l)iit .n<ui(‘. th(‘. l<‘ss Fi<‘lileb lib-raiy 
fame was by this cKanirrema,*. ra.ised at ciiae lo a ltei;;ht 
sucli as years of labour miglit not have enabled liitii tn 
attain. Ho was marked ont from all fhe livin.u' wrilers 
on plrilosopliy as tbe om*, wlio secmuMl aldi* wiih slreiiejh 
and capacity to carry on the gnait W(»rk of Kant. Hi;; 
career was dcterniined for him, and all his va.^ne plans 
and projects were now consolidated. llen(.a.‘forth. b»‘ wa;'; 
a pliibs„Qpiier by profession. 

THIS rOLTTIOAL PAMPITTaSTS. 

The success of bis literary venture now enabhal iMehfe. 
to tliink of bis niarriaga', as an e.vent no longer l<i he 
delayed by uncertainty as to bis own fortuin's. Seine 
portion of Hartmann Ha,bn’s ])ro]K*rty had beam saved 
from tbe general wreck, and in tb(‘. beginning <»!’ 17hd 
we learn from, bis bdters to ,loha.nna. that at last all 
might be regarded as settled, ‘bln. finin', or at (he 
latest July,” be writes from Danzig in tin*, spring of 
1793, “I shall be with tbeo; but I should wish to (‘utcr 
tbe walls of Zliricb as tby busband. Is that jiossible. ? 
Tby kind heart will give no biiidrancc to my wishes ; 
but I do not know tbe circiunstance.s.” Eln.^ (urmum 
stances, as it bappened, were adv(vrs(i l.o Ids wisli. 
Zliricb customs exacted from foreigners ])roposing l.o 
marry in that city a certain duration of r(\si(l(nie.(‘., and if. 
Avas not till the 22d of Octolx'.r that at Haibm. Ids mar¬ 
riage Avitli Johanna Kalin took pbnai. A short tour in 










tional ideas were destined to play an important part in 
tlie after-life of tlic philosopher. 

During this calmer period of Fichte’s life, the great 
events of the French Ecvplntipn had heen rapidly de¬ 
veloping tliemselves, and the attention of thinkers as wel l 
as of the public had been drawn to the principles in¬ 
volved in or endangered by such a mighty movement. 
Eeliberg, the secretary to the Hanoverian Privy Council, 
published in 1792 a work entitled ^ Essays on th.e 
French Eevohition,’ in which a doiil)tfid and timid view 
was expressed as to its principles, and the Avorst conse- 
rpiencGS were predicted as likely to follow from tli(‘m. 
This book seems to have been tlie occasioning cause of 
Fichte’s anonymous political tracts, the first of which, 

‘ Eeclaniation of the Freedom of Thought fi’om tlu,'. 
\ Princes of Europe,’ a fiery oratorical pie.c(^, was coni- 
\ pleted at Danzig. The second and more im])ortant, ‘Con- 
! tributions towards the Correction of the Pul)lic Judgineut 
on the French Eevolution,’ was begun at Danzig, ami 
finished, so far as it went, at Zliricli. In both th(.i fuu- 
■daiiiental principle is the same. Defence of the right of 
/ remodelling constitutional forms is founded on the. inde- 
j ; : fea^ble and inalienable right to the lilicrty of realising 
1 . ; g the nioraf end of humanity, a right which preced(.',s and 
Ij'/ ■ undc^^ all others, flic argument is in siilistanco the 
^ "translation of Eousseau’s ‘ Contrat Social ’ into the terms 
of the Kantian ethical system; and as the wliohi <pi(‘,s- 
tion of Eight or Law^ is intimately connected with the 
1 It is imiDOssiWe to give auy exact single equivalent in Englisli for 



roliliral rfniiplih'f^. •** 

very essence of plnl»vsn]t]j\, ii- i - \\'1{ 1" C' > 

how, at this eoiiiparaiively (‘arly sia;;'*- “i In • phii" 

developiiieiit, lie (‘X])ivss<‘(l liinisclf ivyar.lin.^ it. A re. 
the case of Kaiit/s hlhrhish'hiv/^ in tlav.' «■ a\ . fli- 

notion of an original eouiravt as ]>asis d n-lii ■ uitlnn 
the state, is accepted not as iliough ii- oxpivs, (•<] Id i"re’ 
fact, hilt as tlio only tlieondhail foiiinlali<ni i'-r a unaai 
of.intelligent, voluntary heings. Wilhin a «’,*niuinuilv 

foinided on sncli a contend, ih(-iv. are varimi.: n-dil.. 

degrees of rights assigned i.-o tlie s<’Vfi‘al iiidnidn.o "i 
classes. Jhit of tlios(‘- rights, soiin* are inaiicnahlr "V le 
defeasihle, for they express the. eondili<»n in (ii<* ai- < !■.'<■ 
of winch the moral law, th(‘. snpivnie. laile of cMiidi’e {, i 
of no effect; otliers, rights regarding mode,: <1 aeiinn 
merely perinitted, not enjoined hy Mn' moral law, ar<' 
alionahlc, and may luMX'signed hy (he indivi<lual. Anna);-; 
the inalicnahdo rights, Unit wldeli i;-; all e.impivltcn i\ «■ i 
ethical freedom ; hut in om' aeeeplali<*n al I* a. I, iivcd-m 
concerns not so nnieh. exl.ernal ads a:‘. inlfiand Ilea'.: lil . 
hTevcrtlieless tlie right to IVee cxpresi-hm <•{ <)[>ini'ai, to 
free coniiniinication of ihonght, must h<- prnnminerd an 
inalienable or imliviVasihle. right., h>r in ih; ahsmet* the^ 

tlie term RecJit, wliieli in diirnreiil, naVnaift*:; iiiay mi'ait ejllirr hnf t>v 
tlie of the iiulividuu] jihinit wliit’.h law is may l‘i* 

either an ahstract or a eollec.tivi*. notion, ami may si.-ohi'y oitluf j>«i 
tive enaetrneiits or tlie nlthnatc! e.thical foumlation lor sml) mat t- 
ments. In Fichte’s writ,iin.^s iirit/hf. h\ tlie: spis'ilic jiomIc of maion, or 
realisation of a motive*, in (‘xtenial fart, wliit-li i.s irniisiMSisahly m et- . 
sary under tin*, snnposiiieni of a <‘onimon elhi<*al law or imnn-im* rlhical 
end. Assuminpj such moral end, we (’an point lo specilie moilt\; of 
action ■which must he approved hy tin*, eoinnmnily. unless vitdenee i . 
done to the very notion of e.tliieal law. Alonj.yiidi* (jf iliis, howevor, 
there arc ri<jJiU which are mere s)H'.ci(ie inodes of aelhui approved l»y 
the comnmnity as a whole, though not iudispiensalde. hjr the r(‘ali:»atifm 
of the ethical end. 
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me ircc inierciiange ancL coniiniiuicauiuii ux buuugm-, iiur 
is it given to any man or l30(ly of nit3n to pronounce on 
the wisdom or goodness of tlionghts with sneh. confidence 
as to afford foundation for a supposed right to suppress 
freedom of thought on the ground of possible danger 
from errors of thinking^ 

The same fundamental principle, tluit the nltimatc 
foundation, and consequently the criterion, of all state 
rights, is to bo found in the conditions necessary for the 
realisation of tire ethical end, the spiritual development 
towards moral freedom, gives an answer to tlie more 
; complicated prolilem of the right of revolution. Con¬ 
stitutional forms must needs be alteralde ; they cannoi. 
continuously correspond to the requirements of a devel- 
: oping moral culture. ISTo original contract can, Ije r)f a 
ffnal nature, can prescribe limits to the moral and h'gal 
; development of a community. Tlie right to stat(3 r(‘forni 
I is inalienable or indcfcasilde. 

Jiffevertheless the dissolution of a constitutional form 
implies withdrawal from the original state contract, and 
such withdrawal appears almost in terms to contra,diet 
the very notion upon which state riglits are found(.‘d.- 
Eichte boldly faces this difficulty, coiitc'.nds tliat in all 
cases withdrawal from contract is possildo, and that law 
or justice requires only compensation for sTudi l)rea(di of 
pact, not unconditional fulfdment of it. If injury has 

hero may he compared with the fuller ami more 
the same prohlem in J.^ Mill’s tract, On 

is left as a kind of iinwsolved prohlem hy Kant 
(see ‘Eeclitslelire,’ § 49, ‘ Allgemcino Anmerkung,’ a.) 


Fichte’s argument' 
ji^concrete treatment of 

^ ’This contradiction 





P(nnjfields. 


been done l)y dissolving ilm. (‘oniraci nn \v]n''b ila* ' 
istiiig form of stale goverinmnii ivsls, let dm* coiiijH-ii i ■ 
tion ill kind and amount 1 h‘. remlmvd N(»\v tin* injury 
maybe inilictcd on. the. stati'. itscll, or on iM-rtain pitvi 
leged classes in. it. So far as the. state itsell i.s cnncerneih 
the only relations of lilV, in res{MM‘t of wliidi eom|fen. a- 
tioii could 1)0 demanded, ar<‘ thosi* wliieh re..(. u|ton or 
arc secured by tlie assistanee of tln^ si ai.e ■ u. g., righh- ot 
property or right to dtivelopnient of one.’s <twn eiiK urt'. 
But the vsmallest coiisid(Tatioii (‘iiahh's ns to see ihaf, 
these riglits and relations arc prior in nainre to stale, 
arrangements. They do not spring/rm//. tin'. sial<-, luit 
the state is the mochariism udienBy they am proiia'h-d 
and legnlatcd. Ish) penalty, therefore, can he <*>;ae(<'tl 
hy the state in conserpience of the withdrawal of one. or 
all of its mcnihers from, the original eontraet. dhesi' 
dissentient wills may comhiuo and form a. slatr. within 
the state : this is the essence, of politieal revolut ion.^ 

Tlie consideration of th(‘, ])ossih]e. injury t<» privileged 
classes in the state, conscwpieiit on revolution, ](‘ads 
Tichtc, in the second If(j'( of the into a, some.- 

what elaborate discussion of tin*, origin of privih'ges iti 
general. The principles of soc,ial e.e.onomy involv<‘d in 
his treatment arc not so distirnd as tlu^y a,ft(U‘\vanIs he.- 
came; and as in dealing with liis ]a.t(‘r writings sonu‘. 
attention must he paid to them, it is suHiei<mt luu’e to 

1 It is interesting to note tliat FicliU^ Hiipports Ills aruiuiieiil. In 
favour of a state within the state, hy j)ointing to exaiuples of sueh 
dual formations. Tlieso are mainly th{3 existenee of .Iclws in a (Chris¬ 
tian conimnnity, and tlie existenee of a military elass. IIis e.xjires- 
sibhs with regard to the Jews arc hardly oxcce<l(Ml in l>itt<‘.rm‘,ss l»y any 
of the modern assailants of the Semitic clcincut iu Germany. Sec 
specially 'Werke/ vol. vi. pp. 150, 151. 










Cimrch, absohitcly rejects tlicse as tiieoretic^aily iivae- 
feiLsil;)lc, and foreshadows tlic semi-soci:dist doctrine 
wliich is worked out in his later politico-cconoinicid 
treatises.’*- 

These political writings, hreathing the wannest enthu¬ 
siasm for the French Eevohition, not unnaturally di’cw 
attention to Fichte. He was marked a,s a dang<.u‘ous 
political character, and accused, both at tlie time and 
afterwards, of democratic tendencies. The influencti of 
this feeling regarding his political sym]'>athies is a not¬ 
able fact in all tlio events of Lis aftcrr-carcc',!*. As wo 
shall sec, much of the luttcuaiess that Avas jrnire.d out 
against him at Jena on account t)f Lis tlH'ologicid views 
had its root in hatied for his advanced political doctihies. 
In substance the pamphlets arc still iutm'e.sting, ])oih. in 
themselves and as indicating the strong prac.tic-al b('nt of 
Fichte’s thinking; inform, however, thi‘.y are sonu'-what 
hard and pedantic. As in the ‘ Critic|U(! of Ihvvc'lation,’ 
so here, the language is full of Kantia;n t(‘.chnic:dities, 
the structure and progress of the argument are deter¬ 
mined by the abstract forms of the Kantian systmn. In 
both works, Fichte had advanced to the limits draAvn by 
the Critical Philosophy. lie Avas now prepared to push 
beyond them. 

^ Especially tlie ^ GescMossenc Handcls-staat ’ and the ' Staatslclire. ’ 



CIIArTKK* III. 


THE ,1EN;V rix'OKESSOKSllli'. 

The muter of 1793 was ])a8S(‘(l (jincily at Znrirh iji 
constant meditation over tlu^. main prolilmns of Hu* 
Kantian i:)li.iloso i:)li,y. Partly Ly liis own ivilrctiou, 
partly by the acute criticisms of Schulz, whos<^ ‘ /lua-; i- 
deimis’ liad appeared in tlie ]»ivc,(Mliny year, h’iclitc liatl 
begun to see witli clearm'ss when*, the. main (liriicully of 
tlie Kantian system lay. Th(‘, tln^ory of hnowlcd.-,' ex¬ 
pounded in the ‘Criti(iu(‘. of J’lire b’easoii,’ was imt, so 
far at least as Kant’s owm sta,t(‘ment ex tern Its 1, a per¬ 
fectly colierent wbolty nor did there, appear <o he a, (‘oin 
sistent, logical transition from tliaf tln'ory ia the. mom 
metaphysical notious 'wliicli esimc forwar<l in tin*. (h’i- 
ticj^iies of Practical Peason, juid of rludgm(‘ni<. Soine. 
assistance in working into syste.m the paifs of tlie, Kant¬ 
ian doctrine wais douldless furnishe.d by Ihdnbold, but 
with his method [Kielih*. soon. b(*.(!am(*. dissa.tisli(‘(l. It 
was for him a ne<,*.(*ssity that tin*, wliolc*. of pliilo.sophy 
should manifest a single pruim’ple, that the. t]i(‘ori<^s of 
knowledge and of practice slionld Ixi (hulmaMl from on (5 

the fumhnmmiaJ notionsOf 
spccuiative thought should be developed witli systematic 





brief Titteraiicc to liis convietions on iliis point ; and, as 
liis views grew more matured and d.eiinit(', ho yielded to 
tlic r(M[nest of some Zlirieli acMpiaintances, and delivered 
during tlic winter a short course of private lectures on 
pliilosopliy as conceived hy him. Tlie formation of liis 
speculative doctrines was, however, accelerated l)y tlic 
invitation, wliich reached him in Decemher 1793, to fdl 
the post of extraordinary Professor of Pliilosopliy at 
Jena, about to become vacant by tlic transference of 
Eeinliold to Kiel. lieluctant as Fichte was at first to 
yield immediate assent to this call, be could not rcdusii 
the opportunity of entering once for all upon Ihci carivn 
for which lie appeared specially marlo'd out, and after 
sending in liis acceptance to l.’*iivy C<>uncill()r Ycn’gt, he 
made arrangements for beginning his coui’se at Jena in 
the Easter term of 

The University at Jena was then at the vmy Invigbt 
of its renown. Ko other period, in, all its lirilliant his¬ 
tory, rivals the first decades of tlic niiu'ti'.mith, cmitury. 
Above all other universities in Germany it was distin¬ 
guished as the very centre of the most progi’cssivc move¬ 
ments in philosophy and literature. The near nm'gh- 
hourhood of Weimar—where the most illustrious nanu'.s 
in the new German literature congregated, wlieri^, under 
the genial care of a nolde and onlightmuid ])i‘ince, Jiris 
and letters fionrished as in a modern Atluns—ga,vo to it 
additional renown, and secured tlie most watchful supiu'- 
yision over the studies of the university, hlore ospo- 
ycially, however, was Jena x)re-eminent as the university 
in which the new German philosophy had hcen most 
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eagerly accepted and inost frinifidly np]ilird. Scliiii;;, 
known in classi(;;d lLt('.ra.tur(‘ for liis edit.ions of ‘ .dt-t hy 
Ins ’ and ‘ Cicero/inadn, it liis IxtasI, iliat In* had Immoi 
the first to introduce tlie youth of Jciia, to flic ('rili'‘a] 
Pliilosopliy. Ihih'hvnd, an (nniinuit Jurist, cxjiomidrd 
the principles of the Xantian ethic\s, and Ids ‘ Natur- 
recht’ is still one of the Ix'st (‘X]»osiiions (»f philo.-.opliic 
jurisprudence. Ihudiphl, who hy his Mvcttd’s (tii the 
Xantian Philosophy ’ laid won the. a})]U‘()val of the fai lior 
of criticism himself, had hegun in 1787, in the ehair 
instituted specially for liim, the haituivs in whieli lu‘. 
endeavoured to improve and fuiilKn* ilu) critical system. 
Sch iller, called to the Chair of History in 17Sh, had 
shown how philosophical principles might fruit fully 
united with historical research and aaiistic ])rodnel.ioiK 
Panlus, Loder, Ersch, and ScJimid, are names not/ t-o ])e 
forgotten lor the servi(a\s they r(‘nder(‘<l t.o tin* ad\’aiH‘e' 
ment of German thought. AltogvUnn*, the I hiiversit.y of: 
Jena, at the close of tlui eiglihamth. eentairy, ('xliihitiul a. | 
degree of life and activity avIu eh. raisial it to tin' (irstJ 
place among the academies of Germany. Thv. hkUny of; 

hrighiest piu’iod, is in a, givai’ 
measuro tlic liistory of tlie dena Univau’sity. .For there 
as teachers we find Ei^^, Schell ing^ Fihjs, ^ 

Krapse, and ^Sdklegcy as scholar, Ilerhart, SidiuTxvrtg 
Steffens, Solgcr, Iliilsen, ITcilderlin, Von P>erger, and 
Oersted. Among tlic students tlui fame of iludr tiiuchm's 
was reflected in a pccnliarly open and vigorous univairsity 
life. Xowhere w^^^^ a freer or more entlnisiastic 

acaclemic^^ toiio tliaip in ^ Jcrna. 

The caii of Eichtc to Jena—not, as w(i hxarn from 
Goethe, undertaken without some hesitation on the score 
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of Ka,uiin.iiisiii 5 ho aloiio had i^ivcn proofs of ahilityio 
eai'iy forward jnal. d(^voIo[) ilio pa-oaL lJioiiL;hfs that; liad 
aliM'ady Ix'gini to oxo.ri their wonderful iiillueiicc. “ In 
deiia/' Ids friend IJiifti.^'er wrilr-s to liiin, “tliere has 
l)ee,ii for some we,ehs }»ast an iiHleseri])al)I(‘. joy (.rver tho 
triiunvirate of professors due, at Ifashu*,—for in arldition 
to yon, th(‘.r(i have, also ])(‘en (‘alf 'd Ikmh'. th<'. oxeellent 
j]jj;(vn, prol,)a.])ly tlui most learned :md e.nltnrc'd seholar 
ill 8a,xony, as Pnf/rssnr Orirnfnliiiin, and Woltmann, 
as (w!raordhutrn leel-urer on History. r»iit your name 
ri'sonnds a.l)OV(*, all, ami (‘xpee.Lation is strained to its 
iitmo.st—douhtless in. ])art hee.anse you ar(', r('L;’ard(Ml as 
the most valiant dtd'eiiderof the. ih^ld-s of imm, whereou 
many a sou of the Muses has <piil-e. pee.uliar ide:is. This, 
however, may easily lie. ])nt to ihj;ld.s.” 

On the 18th. Alay ,hi<dit<‘, arrivisl in rheui. Ihe 
preceding months had heen sjxnt ]>y him in tlu' most 
arduous and carid’ul ])repara,tiou for his new task. It 
had heen impossi 1)1 in the short interval, allowi'd him, to 
complete what lie had desired to hav(', ready, an (exposi¬ 
tion of his philosopliic vimvs Avdni.di might siawo as a 
handbook for his prelcidions; hut as intr()<lnet()ry theieio 
, he Iiad drawn out ami })uhlished the short tr;ied;, ‘On. the 
f hTcDtioipof the Theory of 3vnowl('(lg(i or so-(,*.alh‘.(l Idiilo- 
sc^phy/^ giving a pndimina.ry skO.eli of ih(‘, fnmlamental 

^ ‘ Ilel)cv (Ten BegrKV de.r ’Wiss(‘nsc.luirtsl(‘l)rc odc.r der sogen!Linit(in 
Pliilosopliie,’1st ei, 171)1. The t(nan “ WiKseiisc,liartsl(‘hre,” w]iieh 
we here translate hy “Theory of Knowledge/’ will re.cnn’ve more de¬ 
tailed explanation when the nature of Fushte’s philosophy is dis¬ 
cussed. As no equivalent in English conveys its meaning with i)er- 
fect accuracy, it will he employed hereafter, without translutioii; as a 
technical term. 
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ideas to bo embodied in Ins pliilosopbicnl leel.un-s. dim 
tract is •written witli wondt'.rfiil (l(‘arii(‘ss, bu(,. ils cnii- 
tents amount to liillci nion*. than tlu! sirmnioiis cxju'osioii 
ef tlic need for niiity of ])liiIoso[>]ii<%’i,i c.oiiocption, Ic-v- 
tlier witli ccudain Tornial (hdorminaiions rc^mirdiui^- iln‘. 
finsi-princ^ from wbidi iliilosopbical iliinkiiig ninst 
take its start, lll(^ sonu'.wbat a.])sti’a('t nielliod licrc oui' 
ployed was never afterwards followed by Ml-htc, and it 
is matter for regret that ibe general i<loas of liis s\\s{,em 
liavo been mainly drawn from ibis early |>a.mpble{., and 
contain little lieyond its formal siaieim'iiis. 

The reception accorded to the jbilosopluu* a.i rlena.was 
of the most gratifying kind. As might ha.v('. ])(‘en anti¬ 
cipated from Ticlite's character, it was his eonstanl. aim 
only to .reach the truth in pnrily ]n(4,aphysi(,!a.I s|)(‘en- 
hdion, but to make philosophic principles living rules of' 
action. The tone of his mind was prt'va,ilingly practical, 
and it was imjiossildc for him to remain cont-('nt(Ml witli 
mere exposition of specnlative doctrimxs. A(a-.ordiaglv 
he arranged his courses at Jena into two siu'ies ; tlu', ouo, 
more elaborate and extended, on [bilosophy as a, whob' ; 
the other, shorter and more popular, on tluj ellecls of|, 
philosophic culture hi general upon (baincbm:'ainr Iif(‘. h 
The first course was given to the stuihuits 
in particular ] the second, to wliicli ho tlien ga,V(,‘ iihe 
title of “Etliics of the Heholar,” was pnlilic, a.nd intemded 
for all tlie members of.tlie academic bo<ly. In b(»th 
courses his success Ava,s immediate and prononne.cul. 
great Iiall was crowd(*.d to overflowing when Ids ])n1>li<‘ 
lectures wore delivered, while the e,nthnsia.sm of his jbi- 
losophic students soon made tlH‘. technical ba'ins of bis 
system familiar Avords in acadimiic cireb*s and in gciK'ral 
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t.lirn a, prinif~tJi>rriff at. 4i‘iin, ‘'liis ijliilosopliy, jii l(>a,st ^ 
anioiiy us, alisnluicly «lfa<L I^vri'v Iracr (»[ iliu 
Idsnjihy willmnl. Ni<*knaiiu'^ lias ]>ccii drivcu from ilie, 
luanls of itui’ stiulciits. 'I’liry Ift-lii-vu in as ihoy 

iu‘.V(‘r in K’rinlittM. n(Milill(*s;"; lhay undi'rstand 

liiin (‘.van l(‘ss than tliay uiidar.slf mxI Ijianhold, Ind ilioy 
l)(di(‘V(i all Mia nu»ra, stulibanily foi' t.liai. vary ri'ason. 

E((() and nan-Eijo ar<‘ iicnv I Ik* syniFnls of i.ln‘ pliiloso- 
|)]i(‘.rs, as Mdffi'r and Form Avart^ Mian. .Adout- Mu', right 
\vlii(*li aiiliar ])aiiy has t.o dissoha', a, aoniratd., iharn is 
just as litMa doultt lanv, as Miar<^ Nvas Mnui .n'garding tho 
nninifold aliaraai.ar of inaiiar.” 

To Mi(‘. sinM'.ass of Ills praks’iions Fiahi.(‘’s adiniralilo 
philosophic, stylo contrilmt.ad. nuiah. Ili‘. laid a niar- 
Yolioiis fa(‘.nlty of riv(‘ting ai.ttaiiion, of cj)inp(‘lling 
thought to dw(dl u])oii. the. ]>rohh‘nis pnaands'd to it, and 
of evolving iu rigid S(M[U(‘na(‘. t.h(‘. slagas of a, a.onpileto 
. argmnent or disputation. All his writings h(‘a,r mom 
!• or less the (diaracdar of Ii'.c.tun's, and prohahly his own 
/; mode of spetiulativo r(‘{h‘-ction was that of Mu‘. (‘X]H)und(:r 
■ conscious of an audimici'. to whom (‘Xplaiuitions a.n^. diu^, 
rather than tliat of tlm pure think(‘r, intent on nothing 
hut the notions hcfo:ri‘, him. l ie was a horn orator, and, 
as we have already semi in Ids early liih, si'dulously cul¬ 
tivated the oratorical faculty as that wheiu.with h(‘. could 

best attain his great end, tlie chivation of lif<‘. Ills. 

personality, further, conibining strength and olistinac-y 

^ “ PMlosopMe oluiG Beinamen,” as Bchiliold wafs x>l(;asc<l to (;all 
Ms rather washed-out reproduction of Kautiaiiisni, iu ordcu' t.o iudi- rs 
cate that it was neither critical nor dogmatic nor luit t’ 

sophy simply..— yTVt l>• ' .y r* 
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with tliG loftiest moral principle, found its most adrupuitc 
expression, and was capahlo of its most powerful inllu- 
encG, in oratorical oflbids rather than in systematic (‘X- 
position. In Fichte, as in Selielling, and g-enerally in 
the writers of the Itomantie period, what the Iiistorian 
of philosophy notes as tlieir pnivailiii^i^’ eharacteristiii is a 
certain hot-headed impetuosity and impatience'., wliie.li 
contrasts unfavourably with the calm matureness of tlieir 
great predecessor Kant, and which almost incvital)ly 
leads to a slight distrust of, or dissatisfaction with, their 
work. Something of this distrust, as we shall see later, 
was felt by Kant himself, who always disliked and de¬ 
preciated Genie-sclmunge, flights of genius, and trustcid 
rather to solid, patient, methodical work, than to the 
efforts of enthusiastic imagination. 

The Jena period of Fichte’s life may be conveniently 
regarded under two quite distinct aspeads. It presents 
to us, in the lirst place, a series of d(‘,V(Io])ments of 
one speculative princi})le, covi'iing the wlioh'. ground 
of philosopliy, aflccting by their spirit and method a.ll 
contemporary criticism and literature, a.nd Ininging tlui 
author into close connection, Avhether friendly or ])oh'mi- 
cal, with the greatest living writers. In this scvusi'., it is 
simply the representation of the active results of Ficlittds 
speculative faculty. But speculative famdty was only 
one side of Fichte’s cliaractor, and wdicn we considi'r 
the several incidents of public life Avhich mark the dena 
career, we iiiid rather the development of the morii im¬ 
petuous temper which so frequently in the course of Ids 
life led to unfortunate collisions with Ids surroundings. 
The philosophical and the i)ra(dical activity iimy thus Ixi 
regarded ;ipart from one another. 
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As Tcspcct?; Uh'. Urst, a, oE the successive 

worlvs in. uliicli ila‘- ut'W si»(‘(ail:ii-iv('. system was laid be¬ 
fore tlie worbl, will li«‘iv, sunicc*. 4'li.e lectures on 
' \Viss('.nsc]iaftsl(‘br(‘/ di'liveivil {o liis ])rivato class 
during the first sv'///c.s7cr a,t tlu^ luii vei’sit}", W(vre printed 
in sheets as soon as dtdivcnnl, and from these sheets 
was formed tlui first sysl-mna,tic- (‘Xjiosition of the new 
doctrine, ‘ ‘Foundations oE the. whole AVisstmsehaftsMire ’ 
Gi'uiidlago der go.sainnihni. \Viss(Mis<*haltsl(‘hr(‘,’ Isbcd., 
1794). Tlio wdiole Held of pliilosopliieal e.oguition, 
th.ooretie.al and prae.tie.a.l, was survoyed in this work] 

• Imt Fichte rmnaiiu'd unsa.tis!ied witli. the method pur- 
s sued, and in. Ids ]a.t(U’, more inatnin writings, newer cm- 
4 ploys the al»stra.ct forms whieli. arc h(U'(‘. brought forward, 
and which have bemi falsify thought to h(i essential 
elements in lus system. In. (juie.k sm.'.e.i^ssiou lie put 
forward detailed ('.xp(.)sitious of tlu‘, sm'eral ])ortions 
brietly discussed, in Uni ‘(Irundlagii.^ Fhe theoretical 
faculty of cognition Avas spee.ially liandhMl in the ‘Out¬ 
line of what is peciilia.r to Wissensckaftslehre ^ (1795)^ 
the practical sidii of cousciousn<‘ss in th<i two important 
treatises, ‘ Theory of Na.tura.l Law’(ddrnndlaginlcs Natur- 
reclits,’ 179G-97) and ‘Theory of Morals' (‘System der 
Sittcnlelire,' 1798) ] while the Avhohi ])hi]osophy Avas 
expounded in a fresh form in tin', ‘Introductions to 
: Wissoiischaftslclire,' puhlislnal in tlie ‘ Pliilosophical 
. Journal,' vols. v. and vi. (1797), and in th(‘, ‘Essay to- 
Avards a Ncav Exposition of tlni Wissenscha.ftslehrc,' vol. 
vii. of the same periodical. These ..writings, taken in 
jconjmption with the important ‘ EevicAV of yhluesidc- 
iinns’ (1794), make up the pliiioso]hy ()f Eichte in its 
t so-called eiuker form. 
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A wonderful iinj)r('.ssiou sofuns to have, Ihmui inudn 
iiixni Ms contoniporaric's l)y ilu^ Ixddiiess anti sysituiiaiie. 
coinplctcncss of .Kit'lifc’s s]>('cula.iMn. (oicthg., 
disposed to al)stra(‘t tldidviti,i?, and pn>]>a]»ly in Ids Inaiii 
of licarts not ovcu’ well dispostxl t()wa,i*(ls an oai^'or ]>oIiii' 
cal theorist, yet found ‘hnotldip^ iu lirst sheets ofiln^ 
AVissenschaftslehreMvhieh. he did not midt'rsiaml, or at 
least thought lie iinderstood,—nothing wliieli did not 
harnionisG with his own niodc of thinking alioiii- things,” 
laboured liard to keep pace wdth the. ‘Nt'W .Mx])ositinns’ 
of the prolific authoi', and in general ('xteauled to the 
metaphysician a cordial and respectful ailniiratiuii. 
With Schiller, wlioso Kantian synipatliies might liavo 
led to'’a'* warmer interest in pure speculation, h'iehto 
never seems to have been on terms of unqiialifu'd fnt'iid- 
ship. Despite the nuitnal cstemu which they enter¬ 
tained for one another, their cluiracters were too pro¬ 
nounced to admit of peifoctly nncloruled liarniony ; a,nd, 
philosopliically, tlierc was a cliA'cigencc^ hotwoen their 
views wliicli, on one occasion at least, hal to an nn for¬ 
tunate collision hetwexni them. Fichte, avIio had l)e(:vn 
invited to coutrihiite to the ‘ lloren,^ then (‘ditcal l)y 
Schiller, forwarded for this pcrioclic-al an Essay ‘On 
Spirit and Letter,’ in Avhicli the editor faneicul tliat lie 
could detect a parody of his own ‘ Lettt'.rs on 11 le EI^s- 
tlietic Education of the Human Raced Tlic jia.rody ex¬ 
isted only in Scliillcr’s ovcr-seiisiti vo imagination, ])ut a 
soniGAvliat hitter corresponchmee folloAved Ids snjqiix'ssion 
of the paper. Reconciliation was ejlcieted; 1>iit, if wo 
may judge from tlic tone of the coiunmnications which. 
pavSsed Ixdween Goethe and Scdiiller at a la,ter date re¬ 
garding Eichte’s academic troulilos, a secret disti'n 

p.—IV. 
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and dislike continued to exist. Witli In's pliilosopliic 
conteinporavies Fie.lite’s rc‘lati«.>iis wss’c of cvini greater 
interest. His ineiHsising fame naturally attracted doth 
adliercvnts and eiieinic.s. '’.riu*. old(>r Kantian seholars 
latterly (ultieised tlu‘. nenv (‘ilort attiu.* a eoinpleteness 
of system ■wliicli liad l)eeu foi'eign to Ka,ut’s original 
nictliod. The younger and more, iiupduons pliilosopliic 
students, among otliers Ki(tkanini(‘r, Forl)erg, and 
Scliclling, •\vitli (Mpial ]»itterness mauised tlunr more 
cautious predecessors of uaint of faith in. tlnur own prin¬ 
ciples, and de.claicd tliat GV/V/r/x/y/. propm’ had heen Imt 
^ ‘pro]Wi(leulic or introduetien, to Avhie.h tlu?, ‘W.isseii- 
scliaftslelire ’ was the natural and mu'.essary supplement. 
The antagonists of all the miwc.n’ philosophy, pre-emin¬ 
ently Mcojid, the editor of th(‘. ‘J)eutseh.e J>i))liothck,’ 
eagerly hailed the controvi.u'sy as furuislung evidence of 
the empty and contradictory chara,et(‘.r, and of the evil 
tendencies, of the so-calh'.d nu'.tapliysies. A\hLh 
''"'"^liiniself, Fichte’s relations gradually ])ecamc hosthe, 
though no open declaration was made 1)y tlie aged 
philosopher until he lia<l licen alarmed hy tlie accusa¬ 
tions of atheism hrought against a system wliieli ^iro- 
fessed to be a development of his own principles. It 
does not appear that he had ever fairly entere.d into the 
spirit of Fichte’s works,—pr()l:)a])ly he had not even 
<v studied them; hut in the Intelligencti slieet of the 
‘Allgenieinc Litcraturzeitung ’ for 1799, ISfo. 109, he, 
puMsli^ a formal disclaimer of any connection ])etAvecn 
his own sjstem .and that of Fichte, declaring tliat the 
‘ WiSeiischaftslehre ’ was nothing Init a])strac.t logic, 
valuable therefore as methodising tlionght, lint contain¬ 
ing no reference to reality, and bitterly rcse.nti]ig the de- 
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scription of liis own critical work as iiioro, iiropmdentic. to 
a system of reasoned jdiiIosoi:)liy. Fielit(!’s rejoinder, 
puWisliod in the same paper in tlu'. form of a letter to 
Schelling, was pointed and severe., lie rigidly dinw 
attention to Ivaiit’s frank admission that his dise.laimer 
was personal in oharaotcr, and not foundeil on thorough 
appreciation of the new philosophic work, and indicated 
that from Kant’s position it was not nnnatmnl that Ini 
should regard the ‘Critiipio’ as final, just as his oj.iion- 
ents thought the ‘ Critiipic ’ a worthless and unneeessa,ry 
attem|)t to transcend the well-defined and sure limits of 
the earlier systems.’- 

Kants disclaimer came too late to ho of any service, 
iK.9k®S?£?‘g,iU,e 1’a.dd current of speculation which had 
its source in his own writings. Ecinhold, a weak an<l 
vacillating thinker, had given his comideto adhesion to 
the‘Wissenschaftslehro;’ the Jena ‘Allgemeinc Liter- 
aturzoitung,’ once the organ of tlie Ka.ntians, declared 
for Fichte; and in the ‘Pliilosophiscln.'s .loiirnal,’ of 
which Fichte was co-editor with IMiothamnier from I7S)5 
onwards, the now sclwol 2)0.sscsscd an oflicial organ of 
their own. Schelling’s early works gave in fresh and 
attractive form e.vpositions of the ‘ Wissonsehaftsie.lire,' 
applied its principles to the moro profound jirolileins of 
metaphysics, and called attention to the advance eireei.ed 
on the critical position. Even Jaeol.ii, .strongly opposed 
as he was to any demonstrative or theore.tica.1 meta- 
physic, was not proof against the attraction of the new 

1 The letter!! between Fichte imd Schelling on the subject cl' khinfs 
(leclar.'ition (‘Loheu uud Briefwochsol,’ vol. ii. pp. liOl-IlOS) .-in' uf 
great inteivst, as indicating their views on the relation between tlie 
Critique and Ficlite’s ' Wisscnscluirtsleliro.’ 
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8ysL(‘-iii, or n]')])aToiit c-oiiicidiaico with, liis own views. 
Ilis (i()rivs])nn(l(‘n<‘.e willi is of liigliest inter¬ 

est, as tlinovine; lii^’lit on tie'. ]>]iilns(.>p1iieal aiid ju'.rsoiuil 
relations oi; two (aiiiiKait tliinkers; iind. altliougli lie 
could not In'ing Itiinself to se(‘, tli(‘. similarity ketwecii 
tlie ‘ \Vissens(dniftslelir(‘. ’ a,ml liis owji doctrines, on 
wliicli kdclite laid so inneli str(‘ss, it was not till tlic 
accusation of ailicisni liad Ix'on kroiigkt against tlio 
Ficlitcan system tliat li(‘. declared liinisivlf against it. On 
tlio wliolc, during the important period from 1704 to 
1709, the ])hilosophy of luch.t(‘. wais in tlio ascendant. 
It gave a now impidus and direetitm to speculative 
thouglit, and powe.rfully inllumuu'd cont(mr[)orary litera¬ 
ture of a non-])hiloso[)hieal kind. If ‘we can discoA^er 
philosophical principl(‘s at all in tln.^ liteniry productions 
of the earlier Itomantiii school, in the Avrilings of Tieclc, 
Hovalis, and Fr. Selil(\g(d, these Ixau* uinnistaka,])ly the 
impress of the ljiehtea.n syshmi. I )ouhtl(‘.ss, this sec¬ 
ondary effect of Fichte’s philosophy ga,V(‘. axklitional 
strength to the feeling graihially ro\is(‘d against it. 

When Ave turn to the consideration of Ifichte-’s piihlic 
life, his professorial career, during the sa.nio pciriod, avo 
find a scries of troubles and c('uillicts, tin’ininatiiig in the 
severance of his connection Avith tlu'. University of Jena. 
Minor annoyances Avero not Avauting to him, eveii on his 
entrance upon his public duties as profcissoi*. With. Ids 
colleague, C. C. E. ..Schniid, an exeellent eiii].)iri(ial psy¬ 
chologist hut a poor philosopher, Ids Kdations had ])eeii 
hostile even before the call to Jema, and though fiiend- 
ship appeared to be established betAveen them, the truce 
was not of long duration. In the third volume of the 
‘ Philosoxohisclies Journal/ Schmid gave utterance to a 
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critical judgment roRpocting all plulo 80 ])liy Avliicli pn'- 
Slimed to go beyond the facts of expt‘.ri(‘n(u‘, and in sndi 
fashion as to indicate that he had in view the, ‘ Wissen- 
schaftslchro.’ In tlic last nnnd>e.r of the, sanu} vohnne, 
Fichte compared Ilcrr Selin lid’s system \vith. his own;^ 
distinguished with the utmost clearness the- prohleni ol ’ 
psychology from that of transcemh'.ntal logi<‘; showed 
that of the nature of this second prohhnn Schmiil had 
no conception whatsoever; and end<Ml Avith tin* d(‘e.la.ra- 
tioii that henceforth not only cv(‘rything idfmvd ])y 
Herr Schmid against the ‘ Wisscnschaitslehn*. ’ si ion Id lie 
held hy him as non-existent, hnt also that Herr Sehniid 
himself, in his capacity of philosopher, should 1)(> vii'.wed 
as a nonentity. This satisfactory residt certainly (‘onId 
not contrihnte to render Fichte’s ])osition e.asii'.r; it is, 
indeed, only one specimen of the nnyi(‘1ding i.eniper 
vdiich he thronghont displayed in all tin*, actions of his 
life, and Avhich created enc'-niies for him in, all (piaricrs. 

Even ill his first Ficht(‘. found that Ids (‘vil 

political reputation was ])rodnc-tiv{‘. of disc.omfoit. Some 
doubts appear to have liein ra,is(‘d r(‘ga.rding tin' public 
lectures already alluded to, and in s(df-dcfc.nc('. lu'. pub¬ 
lished a selection from them.’*- Of tlie natui‘(‘, of i,hes(‘. 
complaints avc have no accurate infovmatii.m, Imt th(‘. 
course of public lectures presently led to a more stnaoiis 
trouble. In the Avinter 1794-95, Fichte found 

that no hour during the ordinary Aveok-da,ys could he- 
selected for lectures open to all the stud (a its of tin*, nni- 

1 These appear in tlie sixth vohnne of the ^ Wcvkc,’ viii<l(‘,r ilie 
^Einige Vorlesimg-en Uher die Bestininimig des (IcdehrUai ’ (‘Some 
Lectures on the Vocation of the Scholar’). They are more formal 
than the lectures under a similar title delivered at Erlangen in 1805. 
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vcTi^ity, witliont wiili tlic clas!^ aiTangoiiionts 

of liis (‘.olliaigiu's, Aft.(‘r (‘.onsiillaiioii lie 

aiiu()TUi(*('(l laciiircs for vSuuday inoniings, l)oLwaen 
10 and 11 A.M., tlicrcly avoiding collision, citlior witli 
tlu‘. ,sp('cial service lu'ld for nnivcrsily students or Avitli 
tile general inildic clnircli. service. Hardly had this hoen 
done. wh,e;n the Consistory of dena raised an outcry 
against him for endca-vonring t(') siippi’ess thn. pnhlio ser¬ 
vice of God; the Over-Om si story, of ^vhich HVa’der was 
a nioniher, re])('a.t(.'.d tlm cry, a.nd nppeahul to the (.lovern- 
inent at AVeimar; while a malicious journal, ‘Eudii- 
rnonia,’ which scatt(‘r<Ml its mud with. rar(‘. impartiality, 
cidled att(mtion to the conm‘ction lietwe.en, atheism and 
revolutiona.ry politics, and holdly assivrted that the deino- 
■’crats, under tlu', h'a.dership of Pi’oh'ssor Eiclite, were 
I making a dclihcn’atc attenpit to institute^, tlie worship of 
^reason. The lectures W( an temporarily suspemded, and 
‘ the senate of the university, after a l,)itt(.n’ discaission, in 
which strong ojiposition was raisiul to Fielite on, grounds 
manifestly personal, forwarded to the Governimmt a 
statement of their reasons for liolding that tln^ f^nnday h‘.c- 
^ turcs in no way infringed customary rides, recommending 
yat the same time that tlie hour selected, should he in 
/ the afternoon. The AVcimar council gav(‘. its df'.eision 
in favour of Fichte, absolved him. from all llame in the 
matter, hut significantly cautioned him to lie more pru¬ 
dent in. the future. The lectures were continued from 
February onwards at three in the afternoon. 

This first trouble was scarcely at an end when ji liew 
storm broke out. Fichte’s constant aim as a puldic 
teacher was the moral elevation of th.o character of the 
students. The life of a scholar appeared to him a life 
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with a noblo end, and wadglitiMl witli rt‘S})onsil»iIit i«‘s. 
Eut to all his olTorts towards (denuding and, purifying thi' 
tone of acadcinie life, a Idaiik Avail of rc'sistanoo, was 
presented hy th.e existence of the so-erdled Onlei’s or 
Societies, among the students. 'I'lniSf*. orders had iheir 
OAvn code'Ofditnrals, and tluu'r oavu n'gula.tions for puhlic. 
and private action. One can Avell understand how en¬ 
tirely all individnality of life and ae.tioii Avas destroyed 
for the student Avho had enroll(‘.d himself in one of tliesi^- 
societies. lie conld not estaipii the foret*. of tlie- geiK'inl 
judgment, and Avas driven, hy A'irtm^ of his relations i,o 
the other memhers, to assent to much, that Avoidd have*, 
been abhorrent to him in his private capaeity. 'lde.hi<‘. 
felt A^ery keenly the cauI co]i8e<pience.s of the. see.ret 
unions, and, both by his pxddic lectures and hy ]>ri vat('. 
coimmmications, stiwe to eilcct thnir aholition. it 
Avas a Avondcrful evidence of his pm'sonal in(liU‘nc.e 
that in the AVinter of 179f-0r>, the thre(‘. onha-s of 
the Jena students made overtures to him ivgarding tli(‘, 
suppression of their societies, a.nd hy their d(‘|mties 
reqiiestod him to give and retadve tinvir oaths of dissolu¬ 
tion. Fichte did not feel that bo Ava,s ('.ntithul to <‘.on- 

elude the matter on his oAvn responsihiliiy, ref<‘ri’e,d 
them to the pro-rector, and, nnfortiimitidy, Aindmdook the.. 
task of mediating betAveen tlie studimts and the uni-/ 
versity authorities, a task for Avhieh he Avas eminmdJy 
unfitted. Partly from Ficlite’s iiiipractical and ovi'r- 
pedantic fasliion of carrying on the affair, pari.ly from 
the natural dilatoriness of a government, (‘.specially of a 
university goAwnmont, tlie happy moment was allowed 
to pass. One of the orders AvitlulrcAv its offer; ilu‘ 
others, Avho had placed their Irooks of rcgnlations and 
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names in riclito’s Imnds, 'wove alarmod a,b Uu) idea of a 
GoveTninent in<|uisiUou inlc) iludr doings, and began to 
tliinlv tliat Ficlito was playing iliein fals(‘.. An indc- 
scril^able- tinnnlt was occasioiK‘(l in tlio iiniversityo Tlie 
studeaits attacked Fiekic’s lioiisc*. on tlie. New Year’s 
night of 1795, Iwoko liis windows, and insulted liiin 
with cries and bootings. His pu])li(i h'ctnn's were inter¬ 
rupted, his wife was s(dnt(‘d Avith insults in the, streets; 
and so serious did tin*- danger appear, that in tlie spring 
of 1795 lie liad to demand jiroti'etion from the Govern¬ 
ment, and. llmilly, permission to reside out of Jena for 
the summer of that year. The (jrcfd .A//o, as Goiitlu.; 
and Schiller call Iiini in their letters, took up Ids ri'.si- 
dcncc at Ossniaiistiidt, a pb'asant little town a few miles 
from Jena, a,nd there remained until tlie storm had 
blown over. 

Two Avaves of troxd.)le liad thus disturbed Ficlde/s 
public career at Jena; tin', third and grtaiti'st fhndly dis¬ 
solved his connection Avith that university. In 17j}8, 
Forberg, then rector at SaaltVdd, and alrcaidy noh'iJ as 
one of the earliest adherents of tlui ‘ AVisst^nscbaftsbdire,^ 
sent into tlie editors of the, Mddloso])hisehes JonrnuF 
/ a paper entitled‘^Development of tln^ Notion, of lleli- 
gion.” With the argument, a.nd in particailar Avitli tlu‘, 
tone of this essay, Fichte Avas hut litth^ satisfied, al¬ 
though it Avas impossible for Idm to avoid agreeing Avith 
ideas in it. He Avas extremely iniAvilling to exer¬ 
cise the editorial right of suppressing tlui ]ri])er, but 
desired to attach to it certain footnott's, corriM'.ting or 
amending it in accordance Avith Avhat ho thought the 
truth. Of this, lioAvevcr, Forberg Avoiild not luiar, and 
Fichte printed the essay as it had been >sent, iirelixing 
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to it a sliort exposition o[ liis own vi<‘ws on ilio siuno 
subject, iincler tlie titb', ‘‘On tbe (ironiKl f(»r our \lA\r( ^ 
ill a Dmiic Govennueiit of tlu^. (rniv(‘rse.” Hu* two 
papers appeared too(‘tlier in the first ]»:irt of the ib^bib 
volume of tlie ‘donrnald It was e.(‘rtaiiilj a luistortuiu* 
for Eiclito tliat tlic ]>ublisbed (‘Xposition ol liis vi<‘ws on 
so fundamental a rpiestion slionld liaxa^ jiccn liniii<‘<l lo 
tliG points disemssedOn Idirbi'rg’s <‘ssay, for, i.o ono wlio 
now studies tliese (bieAiments, tha.t <‘ssay has <‘Very ap 
pearance of insincerity or irony. Ac.e.optiny’ without 
reservation tlie Kantian critieisiu of the. {iu‘oretieal 
proofs for tlie cxisteiico of (jod, bVjrjK'rg lik<‘wis(‘ aeeepl;; 
tlie doctrine tliat tlie belief in a diviiu*. oohu- is jirao 
tical, but be reduces this practical lieliid to mwv si.nmglh 
of moral feeling, identifies it witli virtue, and tluu’i'fore 
draws tlie conclusion that it is peifbetly eoni|)a,ti])h* with 
speculative atbeism. In sliort, tb(‘- (‘ssay is a.n exagger¬ 
ation of the dismal rationalism into ivhieli tlie. weakiu' 
Kantians drifted, and by wdiieb. they east sneh iliseivdit 
on pliilosopliy. It is almost a, ])a.vody of tlu'. niodera.tisni 
wliicli had begun to apjiear a.s the- r(‘.snl(, of tlu^ Kani.iaii 
system in works sucb as tbosci of ’’.rieftrnnk and Ib'.y- 
deiireicli. The elcnient of speculative interest in the 
critical philosophy, however, whieli wjis (‘ntirdy ov(‘r- 
looked or reduced to a nullity by Forbm'g, w;is ]>re<*isely 
that upon wliich Kichte laid stress. His (‘ssay, the.re.- 
fore, exaggerated the agreement betwcum liis idtuvs 
and those of Forherg, and gave too suee.inetly tlui 
characteristic diflm-enec. 

Attention was drawn to tlu^ papiirs by an aiioirynious 
pamplilet, circulated gratuitously tbrongliont ^Saxony 
towards tbe close of tlie year 1798, and purporting to be 
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a ‘Lotto.r on tlic Ailio.isin of and Forlicrg, from a 

Failavr io liis Ron, a Rin(l(‘nt.’ Xcailier name of pub- 
lislier nor place of publicaiioii ^vaa given, and it was 
more, than Idnted to those wlio acc(‘pt(.‘d tlu'. tract, that 
it was tlio Avork of Oahl(‘r, a tlieologian of some xepntc 
in AltdorL Galder, ]iowev«‘r, was not the author, and 
protested piihlicdy against th(‘. insnlt doin', him hy snch a 
statement. The real author lias nevc'.r liccn known, and 
the tract itself was a malieions and unfair seh'ction of 
certain sentenei'.s from the essa.ys of the aecnsc'd writers, 
witliont ri'ference to the c.onte.xt, and with such, com¬ 
ments as nnenlightmu'd pii'tism has always indulgc'd in. 
Mhved liy this pam]>hlet, the. Over-Oonsistory of Dres¬ 
den lironglit the subject liefoiM' tlie R:ixon ({overnment, 
wlio, on the lOtli Novemher 1798 pnldishe.d a 
directed to tlie Universities of laupzig a.nd Wittenlierg, 
conflscathig the ‘Philosophisches donrnal’ on tlui gronnd 
of the atheii^tic utterances contaiin^d in it. The 
was followed liy a circidar note'., a.<ldresscd to tlie ncugh- 
houring German Governments, pra.ying them to take 
similar >stcps, and, in the case of tlio Raxe-’Weimar 
Dukes, threatening to proliihit Raxon students from at¬ 
tendance at the Jena University if investigation were 
not instantly made into the conduct of the accirsed pro¬ 
fessors, and condign punishment inflicted were they found 
guilty of the charge laid against them. Fudde 
a^t wofold charge to deal witli,—the puldic accusation of 
atheism, and the ])rivatc appeal to tin', supreme autlioi’iT 
ties~oT’the university. To the first he replied in his 
‘Appeal to the Puhlic against the Accusation of Athe¬ 
ism,’ a copy of which was forwarded in January 1799 to 
the Grand Duke of ‘Weimar; to the second, in the 
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^Eornial Dcfonco of tlic Editor of tlio l?lii1oso]»liic;il 
Journal against tlio Aconsation of Atlnasin/* dirccit'd to 
tliG Pro-rector of tlio TTniv(‘r,sity, and forwardiMl U) Mu* 
Grand Duke in MVindi 1799. in ilic kAi^.eal/ a, nioiv, 
detailed exposition 'was givtn of tli<‘ views eontaiiUMl in 
tlie accused essay, and ajjow.rful e.ontrasi-^vas draAvn ke- 
tween pliilosopliical religion and tlu.? ordinary theology; 
in tlie ‘Defence/ a skilful analysis of the. full kearing 
of Ins tlieological doctrines precedes a, kold stai<(nieni, 
of the real motives ■which, had led to tin', ac.e.usation, and 
a demand that in the iutercists of univ(‘rsit.y freedom, 
decision should be given kas(‘d solidy on Ihe merits of 
the question. In the most unqualilied fashion .Fiidile 
declares that the true secret of the enmity against him 
was the dread of his political opinions, and insists that 
the decision of the matter was of ihii last importane.i', 
not only for his own activity as a prolessor, hut. for 
the academic life of the university. 

In order to understand the e.ourse of e.vmits, it is 
needful to review carefidly th(‘. ])osition of th(', two 
parties,—Eichte on tlie one hand, the fSaxe-Weimar Gov¬ 
ernment on the other. Eichtids motives are (d(‘ar and 
unambiguous. He claimed thij full right of expound¬ 
ing his philosophic opinions, a right (‘ssential to th(,i 
very existence of a university teacher. He felt, as every : 
teacher of philosophy must feel, that tlic ri^sults of f 
speculative analj^sis wall at times apjii'ar to conlliet ^ 
with popular ideas, founded fur the most pa.rt on uni’e- 

1 The title of this pamphlet, ‘ GeriehLliehe Veraiitworl.inigs- 
schrift,’ would be more exactly translated as ‘Judicial Dcrc.iice ’ or 
‘ Plea in Justification.’ “ Gerichtlich” implies that the defiuico was 
explicitly directed to a court, by wliom decision on the merits of the 
case should be given. 
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llccting custom ov on vadiiMil f'vrov, and ilijit if popnlar 
opinion is to !)('. tlic crit(a’ion of jiidj^iiiont, tlicr function 
of an investigator is destroyed. Ac(.',ordingly lie de- 
niaMd(.‘d, Avitli. all the earnestiKiss tliat tlio importance of 
tlie matter required, and vdtli all the V(diemenee that 
Ills impatient disposition riMidm’ed natural, that there 
should lie no coinpromis(‘.; that the niatter shoiddnot ho 
Imslicd up, or conducted to its conclusion hy private 
negotiations within the university circle ; .and that as the 
accusation had liecn public., thc^. deeasiou should ho public 
_^..mlso. On the other luind, what tin*, university aaithorities 
\ above all things di‘sired was a modi', of setthammt wherc- 
i by jacacc migbt bo secured witliout the necessity of any 
public declaration. They in no wa.y desired to limit 
the freedom of teaching in the university; and as the 
necessity for tahiiig e.oguisa.muj of the matter at .all liad 
been forced upon tbem from, without, they wisliod to 
deal with it in such a way as neitlier to oilcnd external 
powers nor endanger their own position. It will lie 
readily understood, thm’cfore, that Inch tots movements 
caused them the greatest trouble and annoy an e.o. In a 

l etter j }£...-S,cluIIcr tg. Eiclite, written after the Grand- 
Duke had received the ^Appeal to the Pubhv.,’ the feel¬ 
ings of the court-party are expressed without resei'vc. 
That their intentions were friendly is stated without cpia- 
'^lification. “ I have liad ,an oppo.rtiTnity,” sn,ys Schiller, 
of conversing recently with those who have a voice in 
the affair, and on various occasions with tlio Gr.and-I)nkc 
*^himself. He openly declared that nothing wo\dd or 
could he done to limit your freedom of icrUiiuj, though 
'^doubtless there were some things that one woidd rather 
not have stated from the professorial chair. Even as 
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regards the latter point, liowevcvr, this is Imt his privalo 
opinion; his piihlie judgment would im]>os«‘ no liniita 
tions even in K^sjuMit of itd' Tmi. as S<*hiller gors on to 
say, the Weimar authorities ivgreii.ed thal. he had on- 
gaged ill discussion of the mai-tcM* on his own aeeouni, 
and had appealed to the puhlie., ivlum Ids Imsiness lay 
solely with tliein. Evidently in such a. state, of opinion the 
‘EorinalDefence’ wasainost (miharrassing doenimml, and 
from the expressions of all .Fie.hh'.’s friends mgarding it, 
we can see that they imanimonsly thought him gro;. .:ly 
imprudent. Euniours of all kinds iveiv. ])re.valeni^, and 
gradually took form in the report that the. Weimar 
Government intended to impose a e.misinv, np<m l^'icld *', 
Avhich, as coming through the acaidemie. sinuite, must 
needs he of a puhilic (hara.e.te.r. 

It was apparently nnd('r th(‘. iidhumee of Miis rmiionr 
that Fichte was inducdl to tain*, a. ste]) which he at’lei* 
wards consistently ddV'nded, lait which must he pro¬ 
nounced nothing less than unfortunate. ()n the. Ulid 
March 1799 he Avroh*- an important lett<*r to tin* I’rivy 
Councillor Amigt, (*x.j)lie.itly leaving to ihe. diseii'l-ion of 
his correspondent (‘itlie.r to (‘ni]>loy it furtlmr, or to a,erupt 
it as an aid in forming his own opinions, iu this h‘ih‘r In*, 
declared niirescrvedly tliat he neith(‘r would nor e.onld 
suhmit to censure given through tin*, scmatii. A\'’^<,‘.re 
such to 1)0 imposed, no course would lie h‘,ft to him hut 
to reply liy sending in liis resignation and puhlisliing the 
Xnesent letter in. explamition of his motiw's. Fln^ h*.lt(*i* 
concluded with the statement, tliat many iin])ortant nnmi- 
hers of the university agreed in the view that e.ensure 
on the writer would he iiifringe.ment of their a(‘.ud(‘.mic 
rights ; that the same menihcrs had onga.ged, were ho to 
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resign, to resign Aviili liiin, and liad permitted liini to 
notify ilioir intention. AVitli him, .Fichte added, they 
looked forward to iind in a new nniversity, of wliicli 
there was rumour, a fnu'. and honoiirahl(‘, s[)liere of action, 
such as they had hitluado enjoyed in Jena,. 

Tlio new nniversity iM'ferred to wa.s donhtlcss that 
projected at hlaiiiz, regarding which, dung, the chief of the 
council of hlaiuz, ha.d heeu in eonuiiunicaiio]i wiiii Fichte 
during the preceding year, and rumours of wdiich had 
l^een alluded to l)y Forl)erg. The plan was never real¬ 
ised, and the colhaaguc'S who had given tlieir promise 
to Ficlite did not redeem it. 'J?tudus, imhaal, to whom 
the letter had lx.aui suhmittcal, hy w]ios(‘. nuidiation it 
was forwarded to Yoigt, and who is (‘.xplicitly included 
].)y Fichte among thti said e.(.)ll('.agues, afterwards declared 
that the engagement existed only in .Fichtets imagina¬ 
tion ; but on a point like this th(‘. statements of Paulus 
are worthless. 

. It was this hdter that finally decidral the 'Weimar 
iGovernment, and the mmiilier of tlie, coumnl whose 
warmth overcame all hesitation rc'gartling the action to 
be taken was Goethe. His conservative feelings were 
roused by the apparent endeavour to tlireaten the Gov¬ 
ernment. “For my own part,” he -wrote to 8chlosser 
some months later, “ I declare that I would have voted 
against my own son, if he had })ermitted himself such 
language against a Governinent.” The Rimriid of the 
Weimar authorities, dated 29th March 1799, desired 
the senate to censure Professors Fichte and Hicthamnier 
for their indisoret/ion^ and to recommend to them greater 
caution in bringing essays before the jmblic. Hut to 
this gentle censure there was appended a 'post-scrqdiim 
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referring to tlic loiter to Voigt, acoepijiig (](‘(> 

laration that ho ^vovild resign, and t]iorel>y disiiiissiiig 
liiiu from Ins olHoc^. 

Again the 'iinfoi‘inna.te advitjo of Itauliis ]>ro.vailo(] on 
Eiclitc, and induced linn to ma.k(‘. a, false. st(‘j>. t'ieliln. 
liiniself was of opinion tliat tli.c ](‘.tter to Voigt slioiild 
not have been regarded as an oiricial dojoinnaii-; ihal., 
even had it this oihcial character, it slionld liava.'. hem 
left to him to take the final step of ri'sigiiallon ; and, 
more particularly, that it ought to hav(‘> lu'en (ionsidired 
wliether the condition under which he laid deela,j’ed 
resignation inevitahlo was fnlJilled ],)y tlni of 

the Government. Under these cirenmstanens, whi'ii, 
through the intercession of Ids friends, it liad laum 
arranged that the puhlication of the Be.Hcrrpt should 1)(‘. 
delayed for a few days, he was p(u*sua.d(‘(l to forward, 
through Paiilus a second letter to Voigi;, in whieh he 
pointed out that as the censure, imposed in no way li,mit(‘d 
his freedoni of teaching, it divl not luvnder tli<‘. r(‘sigiiation 
of his office imperative, and that he would not allow ihe, 
public to think that he had voluntarily laid down his 
office on account of this censure, '’.flic letter ^va.s (.‘.oin- 
niunicated l^y Voigt to tlie Grand-l.)uk(‘., wlio found 
“nothing in it to cause him to altc'.r his expressed 
opinion.” Uor did two numerously sigj.i.cd petitions! 
from the students, first to prevent the dismissal a.nd { 
tlien to obtain tlio recall of their honoured teacdier, <‘ilt(‘r ^ 
the position of aflairs. 

Thus Fichte’s connection with Jena came to a viohmt 
termination. As regards the rights of so complicat/tul a 
matter, tliere is little ground for differeiicc of opinion. 
Had not Fichte’s impatient temper betrayed him into 
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tliG strong expressions contained in the first letter to 
Voigt, all iniglit liave lieen well, for the ‘W^ciniar Gov- 
(‘.rpiiieut, (l(‘.spit(‘ tlieir indignation at his iinpetiious mode 
dealing with the matter, evidently desired to retain 
diini in the university, Ihit they erred in. making such 
disc as they did of the le.tter, and they err{.!d doidjly in 
the infliction of so serious a wound on tlie a.(.'.ademic 
life of Jena. For many years the effect was ,felt; and as 
G.oj^thc hiniserf notes, within a C()nipa,rafively sliort in¬ 
terval all the most emine.nt tt'.aclua's had, for one cause 
or another, migrated to other univevrsities : 'Ikinliis, Lodcr, 
hoth the .llufekuids, Tlgen, fSchelling, and Nicthammer 
; vanislied from Jena. hTo injury is so gr('.a,t to a univer- 
■ ; 1 - i sity as. a limitation in \Fo fnicdom of a('a,dt^.niic teaching. 
ihTo mistake is so serious a,s to deal in. diplomatic and 
^politic fasliion with matters of thouglit and reasoning. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

BERLIN AND THE WAR OF LIBERATION. 

The expulsion from Jena, and tlie sudden termination of 
his puhlic career as an academic teacher, exercised a 
powerful influence not only upon Eichte/s external for- ’ 
tunes, but upon the develoxnnent of his philosophic 
system. The difliculties which had been raised r('ga,vd- 
ing his utterances on the suj)remo pliilosopliic doctrine, 
the being of God and the nature of Ilis relation to tlie. 
individual thinking sul)ject, compelled his attention to 
that aspect of his system in whicli it was as yet ini])er- 
fect or incomplete. Prom this time ojnvards the ‘ Wis- 
senschaftslehre,’ as it had been expounded in the works 
aheady before the world, began to be incorporated in a, 
wider view of character prevailingly theological or oven 
theosopliical. The whole tone or manner of treatment 
was at the same time altered; and Eichte, who seemed 
ever to feel that it was next to impossible to present his 
system in such a form as to be free from ail ambiguity 
or danger of misconception, entered upon a series of 
popular expositions of his philosophy, wdiich later 
writers have had some difficulty in reconciling wdtli the , 
results of his earlier method. A more precise account ‘ 

p.—IV. r. 
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of tlie relations between the earlier and later forms of 
his pliilosophic doctrines will be <^dvcn when the whole 
system is reviewed; but it is important to note here, as 
in the case of the ‘ C-riti(pi(‘. of .Rt'vclation/ a turning- 
point in Fichte’s career. 

At Jena Fi(;lite found it inipossilJo oven to continue 
in residence : all prospect of literai*y activity tliere was 
excluded l)y the liescrlpt of the. Baxoii hdectorate. Kor 
was it QdSjJov liiin to find any refuge. The majority of 
the smaller states in the surrounding district had pass¬ 
ively ac(iui(‘.sced in. tlie Saxon nnindate : even from the 
little princedom of Eudolstadt, wheni he liad. lioped to 
secure a (]uiet retreat, he was excliuhnl by the jealous 
surveillance of liis antagonists. Tlie intense excitement 
which had been roused by the discussions preceding his 
dismissal from Jena had spread far and wide, and if we 
may judge from his own expressions, his pe^rsonal safety, 
in many quarters, was more than probhvmatic.al. In this 
uncertainty _a fedight accident determined liis conduct. 

I The Prussian minister Dohni, passing through Widmar, 

■ spent a few days at Jena, and, as was natural, conversed 
\ with friends regarding Fichte’s case. The indignation 
' he expressed at the treatment to which Fichte had been 
'subjected was coupled with the significant remaih that 
^in Prussia no such calamities were to bo dreaded by 
I thinkers who could prove themselves good and worthy 
I citizens. Fichte, acting upon the hint communicated 
■ito him, wrote to his friend, Friwlriclp Schlegel, then 
I residing in Ikrlin, and was by iiim assured that if he 
1 could make his way to that city in such a fasliion as not 
to attract undue attention, and could time his arrival so 
as to have his case brought speedily before the King of 
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Prussia, no hindrance need be feared Following this 
advice, Fichte, in the early days of July 1799, suddenly 
left Jena, under pretext of taking a journey for recoveiy 
of Ills health, and travelled to Pxu'lin. A few police 
inquiries were easily satisfied, and when the matter was 
brought under the royal notice, it was disposed of in the 
briefest fashion. “If,” said the easy-tempered monarch, 
“Fichte is so peaceful a citizen, and so free from, all 
dangerous associations as he is said to be, I willingly 
accord him a residence in my dominions.” As for his 
religious views, these were dismissed in a somewhat 
clumsy paraphrase of Tiberius’s pithy saying, “ Deorurit, 
offensa diis ewree.” 

1.—FaiEXDS AND LIT.EIIAIIY ACTIVITY AT BEIILIN 
( 1799 - 1806 ) 

Warmly received by Schlegel, and introduced hy liim 
to the circle of friends centring mainly round 8ehleior- 
inacher, Fichte, with his accustomed impetuosity, at 
once began to form new and extensive plans for litmury 
work. It appeared to him that liis narrow means would 
prove more than sufficient if ho and his family could 
unite with the Schlegels and with Schelling in forming 
a common domicile. Against the feasibility of this 
scheme there was doubtless to be placed the unpleasing 
relations of Friedrich Schlegel with Dorothea Veit, who 
had by this time separated from her husband and tlirown 
in her lot with Schlegel, and it is evident from Fic]ito.’s 
letters to his wife that he had much to do to reconcile 
her to the proposal. At the same time lie contenqilatcd 
the foundation, also in concei*t with the above-iiame-d 
friends, of a comprehensive literary journal, whicli. sliouhl 
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apply frcoly and lioldly tlio prindples of the now philo- 
sopliy. 'I’hero sochkmI to he iK'od of sonu', such organ, 
for the Jena ‘Allgenuune Lihn’atnrzc'itiing,’ formerly 
devoted to die. Fieht(‘:in i(I(‘as, was 1)(‘giniiing to waver 
ill its aJlegianc.e, and Nie.olai, in the. ‘JNh'iie Allgemeinc 
l>il)lioth,(dv,’ and in many a dreary satin', was prose¬ 
cuting, after his anticpia.ted fasliion, liis favourite war¬ 
fare against every novidty in lih'rafuro or pliilosopliy. 
'Fichte, liowover, had ih'c.eived himself regarding his 
relations to his nnw friiuids. ’'.riu'n', wevre elements pre¬ 
sent which rapidly h'-d to dis(uud and even to the bit¬ 
terest animosity. The yi'.ars from. 1700 to 1806 are 
characterised liy the gva.d.ual overshadowing of the 
Fichtean ])hilosophy, and hy the. dc'vdopnu'.nt of hitherto 
unsuspected dilVeri.'uei^s of vii.iw in the eireli'. oviu' wliich 
that philosophy liad Iummi supiviiu'. To umhu’stand fully 
the movements of this ])e,riod—a jx'riod of painful interest 
to the historian of literature'.—it is lU'cessai'y t(.) note with 
some care what werti tli(‘. main currents of thought and 
the general conditions of life a,t lawlin, AVe sliall lind 
in their nature the key to inue.li of J^dedite^s later work. 

Under Fredmick the ^Creat, lie.iTiii had risen rapidly 
froin a position of provincial olisc.urity to the rank of 
capital city in an important kingdom, aiul liad gradually 
hcconie tlie centre of tlie comparatively small intellectual 
life of Prussia. But the same events which had given 
it importance had contributed to its corruption. The 
manners of the Court in the time of Frederick, the open 
devotion of that monarch to the French “ Illiiniination,” 
the severance which his strong government caiisc'.d be¬ 
tween the interests of the individual subject and the 
wider aims of political and civic life, had comhined to 
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give a quite peculiar character to the ^society of Berlin. 
It is scarcely possible to imagine a state of greater or 
more deeply seated social corruption than that presented 
by Berlin in the last two decades of the eighteenth 
century The strong national feeling wdiicli had at 
least been fostered by the power of Frederick seemed to 
die out under the feeble and vacillating policy of liis 
successor, ‘ and showed no signs of revival in any of the 
smaller states, where intense selfishness prevcntoAl any 
united action against a common enemy The corroding 
influence of the narroAV rationalism which had long been 
preached by hTicolai and his coadjutors Engel and 
Abbt, left nothing which could resist the impulse of 
the new romantic principle rapidly acquiring dominion 
over the younger and more impetuous spirits in Ger¬ 
many Life, divested of all permanent or genendi 
interests, lends itself readily to the sway of mere ima-' 
ginative passion; and in the gospel of Tieck and Er. 
Schlegel, only tliat seemed good wliich commendi'd; 
itself to the sentimental longings of the individual, 
while social relations appeared as mere liindrances to 
the pure poetic development of human fanta.sy.’^ As 
might be anticipated from the sulijection of thought and 
action to mere sentimental imaginative longings, tlie 
influence of women began to be the most prominent 

1 The very essence of this mode of thonjfht is expressed in the 
definition of the Romantic principle hy F. Sclilegel, in liis ‘ (le- 
spriich liber diePoesie’ (1800) ; “That is romantic winch expresses 
matter of sentiment (feeling) in fantastic form— i.e.^ in a form deter¬ 
mined throiighoiit hy imagination only.” The most thorough treat¬ 
ments of the Romantic school axe those of nettner, ‘ Dio Romantischc 
Schule’ (1850); Braudes, ‘ Haniitstronnmgen der Literatur des 19t(ni 
Jahrlmnderts, ’ Bd. 11. (1873); liaym, ‘Die Romantischc Schule’ 
(1870). 



feature in society. In Berlin, as in ‘Weiin.ar, tlie leaders 
and directors of the, new romantic school were in trnth 
tlie women who stood in sncli close ami ainhignons 
rt'lation to ihi'. ])cttor-known men of Icttoi's. Henrietta 
Ilerz, Dorothea Ycit, and Karoliiu*, Bchelling, were the 
most potent factors in tlui distuiDcd cliaotic niovements 
of tlie literature of the tinui; and th{‘, dismal ([uarrcllings 
and Inckerings of men like 8chl(‘g<‘l, 8chl(iiermachcr, and 
Sclielling, can only l)c understood Avhcai their relations 
to tliesc leaders are takcai into arxoiint. 

Thus, when Fichte entennd Derlin society, there ap¬ 
peared, as the two most important cnrr(.nts of thinking, 
the old rationalistic tendency, with at least a snhstratinn 
of solid political hiding, represented 1)y Nicolai, and 
the new romantic lihanture, of whiiii the manifesto had 
just been made in 8chl(\g(Fs ‘Imciiuled At first, and 
naturally, he was attracted towards tlui party with whom 
for vSomo time ho had in sym])a.thy, and whoso 

principles had at least a snpe.rlici;il rc'seanhhmco to the 
main ideas of his philoso]>hic.{d system.; l)ut it was not 
long’ l3cyfore the radical dilfcnmcc in tlioir views made 
itself appai'ent. In the first glow of friendship he 
\ yielded ready assent to the plan sngge.stcul hy F. 

■ Sclilegcl of taking up residence with him, and of calling 
I to their cominiinity A. W, Schlegid and Schclling. But 
I it soon became evident that such a ])lan wa,s impracti- 

■ cable, partly because Fiebto’s strong cithical pepsonafity 
was iirJ tedi repulsive to the Schle.gcds, partly because 
of tlie open antipathy hetween Dorothea Vent and the 
wife of A. W. Sclilegcl, the cGlcl:)rated Karoliiie, married, 
after ber divorce from Sclilegcl, to Sclielling. Tlie pro¬ 
posed journal for literary criticism proved equally iiii- 
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practicable. Scbelling was now beginning to cast him¬ 
self loose from the Fichtean philosophy, and projected 
a journal of liis own. The Schlegels, who had quarrelled 
bitterly with the ‘AUgcnieine Literaturzeitung/ liad 
already started the ‘Athenaum/ and manifestly found 
themselves less and less in liarniony with Ficlitc, whom 
they pronounced wanting in poetry and ini agination. 
Sclileierinacher, finally, who had for Fichte a deep dis- 
like,_partly from personal, partly from philosophical dif- 
fm’ence, reviewed the ‘ Bestimmnng dcs Mensclicn,’ 
which appeared towards the close of 1799, in a bitter 
and contemptuous mannen Gradually Fichte withdrew 
from the society into which lie had at first been cast, 
and associated himself more closely wuth men like Bern- 
hardi, the philologist; with Zeune, lecturer at one of the 
gymnasia in Berlin, a man excellently skilled in modern 
languages; with Hufeland, the Court pliysician, whom ho 
had knomi at Jena; and with Fessler, tlie leader of tlic 
Freemason movement, which was then attracting atten¬ 
tion in Germany FTor was he without more poweiful 
patrons. With Beymc, Struensee, and Yon Altenstein 
he was on terms of friendship, and through the good 
offices of the first named he obtained full permission 
to exercise his activity as a lecturer in Berlin. 

The development of his philosophic views during the 
same period made more clear and definite the funda¬ 
mental differences which separated him from the Eoman- 
tic school, and from their speculative ally SclK'lliiig. 
For although the stress laid in the early expositions of 
the ‘ Wissenscliaftslelire ’ upon the ^‘Ego’^ or self-con¬ 
sciousness as the ultimate reality in cognition and in 
action might appear to indicate an agreement between 
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Ficlito’s (locti'incs an<l those of 3iis qnmiddin associates, 
yet it must not 1)0 forgotten tint for Ficlite, as for Kant 
ami foi* liege], the unity of thoiiglit Avas never the indi- 
vidnal with his empirical personal aims. It is true tliat 
upon the relation hidween self-conscionsness, wliicli is tlie 
essence of tlie tliinking siil)ject, and the wider spluirc of 
reality, little had hecn said in the ‘ Wisscnscliaftslehre ’ 
itself, hnt thf3 prollcm wa,s tonched implicitly in the 
‘ Sittenlchrc,^ and came to the fori'gronnd in. the religious 
controversy preceding the expulsion fi'om Jena. Ei(ditc’s 
attention seems noAV to hn,ve Ix'.en turned entirely upon 
those general elements in lnnna.n thoiiglit and action 
hitherto allowed to remain in oliscurity in his theory; 
and while in his popular and ])u])lish(‘d writings lie gave 
forth the resTdts of his speculation in the form of more 
or less completed doctrim.is of 3norality, tlieoretical 
politics, liistory, and religion, the speculative method l)y 
which tlicsG were attained, and the connection of them 

' 1 A 

with the earlier treatment of the ‘ AV'issenschaftslehre,’ '-*■ 
were expounded in repeated cemrses of lectures. The 
notes of many of these lectures have Ikmui puhlishctl l)y 
his son,^ and at least one completed exjiosition of the 
new mode of contemplating the prol)lems of jJiilosophy, 

,, never puhlished, hut dating from the period imnnaliately 
\ after the flight to Berlin, has heen included in tlie coni- 
, of his works.^ Tlie inner connection of 

\V'' |\these writings with the prior stage of Kichte/s puhlic 
^ *|)hilosophicfd activity will he discussed at a later point; 
meantime the external history of his lahours must he 
noted. 

^ In tlie * Nacligelassene Werke/ 3 vols., 18t34. 

- 'Darstellung derWissenscliaftslelire’(‘Wci’ke/ vol. ii. pp. I-ICS). 
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The ‘ Vocation of Man! 

Tlie ^Bestimmnng dos ]\Tcnschcn ’ Yo(^tion of Mmh 
jDublislied in the early part of 1800, gfiyo groa.t ()(reiico\ 
textile Sclilegels and to Bcliolliiig by the deeply rejig-^ 
i ons tone which prevailed through out the closi ng ^ a iu I ( 
crp 3 vning.,portion of ifc, Scldeiernn'iclier, as Ims just l)eon 
said, wrote a bitterly sarcastic review, and cradd liardly 
find words strong enough to express Ids detestation of 
it. The triitli is that Schleiermacher never advaiio.ecl, 
philosophically, beyond Spinozisni, the prineijdc'S oi‘ 
which are only disguised nnder the mystically pious 
tone of feeling on whicli all his specnlation rest^al. 
IS[o 3 y..the very aiin of the ‘ Bestiinmnng des Mimscdiend 
is Spinoza’s position, that of pure naturab 

isin, is transcended in ethical idealism; and tliat b(d:,w<‘(‘.n 
the views of man as the mere product and llowei^ of^ 
nature, and of nature as Imt a form in wliieh inlmitcd 
intelligence makes itself manifest in fniite consciousness,] 
the opposition is radical. The same ojiposition, it is 
plain, must exist lietwccn idealism a,s conceived by 
Eichte and the Naiur-- 2 'hiiloso]:iJi.io to which Schelling 
was now advancing. For in the latter, while in. words" 
Eeason is made the Ksupreme unity out of whicli all 
flows, in reality hTaturc is regarded as an indej[)c:ndent 
fact , e ndow ed with forinativcjppwei's, and, giving rise,.to) : 
human consciousness'Yii~~we know it. The ultimatii?/ 
Eeasbh, as mere Neutrum or identity of Eeal and. Tdeal,i' 
can have specific character only when viewed in relai.ion) 
to the two elements winch dissolve theinselvi's into it. 
If, of these two elements, nature he conceivcul a.s th(‘. 
jniusj and thought as hut a higher form of iiatural forc(‘.s, 
then, as Fichte would have said, the ultimate Btung is 
not living thought, but dead nature. A further opposi- 




tion between tlio two tbinkers arose from tbc difrerenco 
of their views regarding the mode of treating natural or 
empirical knowledge. From Kant, Fichte had learned 
tlie l(\sson which he never forgot, that a i)rlori construc¬ 
tions of nature are ph ilosopi lica.l I y worthless. To him, 
therefore, the exercises of Schelling’s ‘^genial imagin¬ 
ation,^’ by means of wliicli nature was interpreted with¬ 
out cxporiincnt or observation, appeared to be absolute 
Mysticism, mere conceits of chance.’ 

With these elements of speculative difrerenco, person¬ 
al liarmony was not likely to continue. The correspon¬ 
dence between the tAvo thinkers during tlic years 1800 
to 1802—accompanied as it Avas T)y tlio puldication of 
various Avritiugs, in AYhi(di S(diolliug not only brouglit 
forwaxrd his noAV vieAYs, Init called attemtion to their 
advance upon the Ficht(aiii position—exhihits a gradxial 
cooling of friendship, cidmimitiug in tlio sharpest accusa¬ 
tions of mutual misunderstanding. Kor did the con¬ 
troversy end with the close of their correspondence. 
Ill the lectures of 1804, ‘ Oii Juhp Cliaracteristics of the 
Present Age,’ Fichte, Avithoiit naming Schclling, deduces 
or interprets philosophically Bclvwarmerei and Natur- 
^IdlosoplhlG as necessary phenomena of a c<Arrupt and 
unthinking age; Arliilo Schclling not only criticised 
in an aggressively personal tone the Erlangen lectures, 
to be mentioned presently, ‘ On the Vocation of tbe 
j Scholar,’ but in 1806 siumncd up all bis enmity against 
I li is for mnr friend in the liiting ‘ Ex])osition of tlic True 
Pelatioii betAveen Natitr-pldlosophw find the Amended 

1 See generally for Ficlite’s view regarding tlio Natur-philosoiiMe 
of Sclielling, tlie 8tli lecture of tlie ‘ Characteristics of the Present 
Age’ (^Werke; vol. vii. pp. 111-127). 
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riclitean Theory.’ Tichto’s final word reinainod nnpiil)-- 
lislied during his life, but it now appears in. Ids ( hl- 
lected WorlvS in the tract written in 180G, aiul euiitled 
‘JN’otice regarding the Idea of Wissens(iha,ftslehr(‘, and of 
its Tortunes up to the Present Tinie.’^- ller(‘, without 
any hesitation, he .characterises Sclie.lHng as of 

the most muddled heads that the general niuddlc' oi tlie 
age has produced,” as “an utterly ineoinpd-eiit an<l 
bungling sophist,” and vsubjccts two of ids wn* tings, tin*. 
‘DarsfeHung incines Systems’ and tlie hPhiloso[)ld(‘. 
und Eeligion,’ to the most unsparing criticism. 

With Schleiermacher there had bcyni no op.eii breardi 
of fiiendship. It is curious that Pichte does not appear 
to have read the hostile and continued criticism oi bis 
views which runs through the ‘ Critic pio of the Theories 
of Morals.’^ Had he done so, it would i‘.erta.inly not 
have passed without notice. Put with, anotlua.* oi Ids 
former allies he was presently compcdbul to ])rc‘ah. .IMu- 
hold, who never seemed capalde of maintaining a, posi¬ 
tion in philosophy except by attaelving Idmscdf to sonic', 
more vigorous thinker, had sullcred Ids gra,s]) of Pirdite 
to slacken, and had been drawn towards a ninv luminary, 
Bardili of Stuttgard, whoso ^Grundriss dor crstcni l.ogilc’ 
had appeared in 1800. Of this work, recomnunded to 
him in the warmest manner by Eeinbold, Fichtci wrotc^ 
a sharp review in the Erlangen ‘ Litcraturzeitxuig,’ tlie 
tone of which contrasted strongly with th(‘- cnlogy 
pronounced by Eeinbold in the Jena jonrna.l. A 
“Letter to Professor Eichtc” in thci first numhevr of 
Eeinhold’s ‘Beytiiigc’ (1801) was followed by Piedite’s 

^ ‘ Werke/ voL viii. pp. 361-407. 

2 ' Grundlinien einer Kritik der bisliorigcn Sittoiilchvo ’ (1803). 
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“ ]7,oply,”'‘- a powerful piece of writing, valua,l:)lo for the 
liglit it tlirow.s upon tlu', ^ Wissonscliaftttlchre/ but con¬ 
clusive as regards the friends] lip between the corre- 
spoiuhuits. 

Not (‘ontent witli pliilosojdiieal contention, Kclite 
turned upon tlie old o])pon<‘nt of all speculation, F. 
Nicola,i, and aimiliilatcd him in tlie ‘Life and Singular 
Oi)inions of Nicolaid" Ail Nicolai’s forms of criticism, 
liis likes a,nd dislilvcs. Ins laborious satire, are deduced 
Avdth logicad rigour from the first principle of his nature, 
that all Innua.n knowhalga^ was sunnnod up and coinpre- 
luviided in him, that wluit he did not understand was 
m facto unint(‘.lligihle and al)snrd, and that the mere 
expre.ssiou of his a.dv(U\sc ojanion was sidllcient to put 
all 0 })ponents to rout. It is a, hitttu’ satire, not alto¬ 
gether undeserved, but doing less than justice to merits 
whicli Nicola,! undoubtedly poss(‘.ssed. 

The early years of residemu) at Ikuhn were unusually 
productive. In addition to lectures and to the writings 
already noted, we have during this period the work 
which in Fichte’s own opinion was the most careful and 
most maturely considered of all his productions, ‘The 
Exclusive Commercial State.’TJiis remarkable work 
is hut little known, and yet it is by fa,r tlie most com¬ 
plete cxpositioii of t hc^.oretic^a l socialism in modern 
literature. Ey an exclusive commercial state, Fichte 
understands a union of citizens under common laws, 
in which no international trade is permitted. Of the 

^ 'Werke/ vol. ii. pp. 504-534. 

2 ‘ Nicolai’s Leben niid sonderljarc Meiiuuigcn,’ 1801. 

3 ‘Der gescMosseno Handels-staat ’ (1800) : ‘Werke/ vol. iii. pp. 
386-513. 
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three books into which the work is divided, the first 
traces the principles of sncli a vStatc; the. second eeni- 
pares them with the actual phononieiia pi‘es(int(Ml l)y 
conininnitics permitting international (‘Xcliangc?.; iho 
third considers the steps l^y which a state, as now organ¬ 
ised may make itself exclusive, Iho fundamental iJolit-/ 
ical doctrines are deduced from a peculiar vic^r rt‘gard-' 
ing property. The right of property, Fichte thinlcs, 

does not.extend over things, but only over modes of 

action. The state, therefore, has to assign to each of its 
members the sphere within which his free activity may 
be manifested. Hence it is requisite that the state should 
determine the distribution of the citizens into the tliree 
grand classes of producers of raw materials, manufactur¬ 
ers, and merchants; should regulate the scale of production 
and consumption; should hx the natural ratios of value, 
in accordance with the principle that the intrinsic worth' 
of a thing is the amount of its life-suppoi'ting prop(u,*ty; 
and should issue a money of its OAvn which could be 
contracted and expanded in amount so as to cause no 
detriment by fluctuations of prices. In tlie second Ixxjlc, 
where the actual economic conditions of communities 
are considered, t he rul ingjdeas are those so commonly 
met wi th in soci^st^ writ^^^ : that in trade left to its 

natural course one party benefits at the expense of 
another; that the use of money confers a new and bane¬ 
ful power on some classes of society; and that among 
interchanging countries, the poorer, to its certain loss and | 
harm, will gradually be drained of its metallic wealth. I 
In the third hook, the way towards the exclusive state} 
is shown to be the rejection of the use of metallic cur¬ 
rency, and the adoption of a circulating medium wliich 







shall bo valid only within the cominimity itself. Erom 
this wonld iiatnrally follow the restriction of the state to 
its own resonrees and the fostering of its own industries. 
Fi(.*hte lias (‘.vithMitly no donl>t regarding the power of 
the stat(5 to ca,rry on these (daborate r(‘gulative functions : 
he never seems to have contemplated any possible dis¬ 
turbance of the balance between production and con¬ 
sumption, nor to have considered tlie natural influences 
which deterniino the course and forms of industry. The 
‘ Exclusive Commercial State' is the best illustration of 
his total neglect of expmicncc and want of power to 
bring his abstract notions into connection with concrete 
historical reality. 

The lectures at Berlin continued to gain i]i popularity 
and in influence. The most eminent citizens and states¬ 
men were to be found in attendance on them, and it was 
but natural that the idea should ocevur to reinstate Fichte 
in some position as academical lecturer. In Jl8.Q4 he 
was invited by the Eussiau Government to the newly 
organised nniversity at Charkow ; in the same year he 
was offered a chair at the Bavarian university of Land- 
shut. The first invitation he declined, because he felt 
that the foreign surroundings would diminish his influ¬ 
ence and activity; the second he likewise refused, 
rather from dread of the strong ecclesiastical feeling in 
Bavaria than from disinclination to the university there. 
jTowards the close of the same year, Iiowever, Beyme 
jprocuied for him an offer, which he gladly accepted, of 
ithe Chair of philosophy at Erlangen, under condition 
that ■"he should be required to lecture during summer 
only, and might reside at Berlin during the winter 
months. In May 1805 he opened his course at Erlangcu, 
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was received witli distinction by liis collengnes, and liero. 
delivered to Ujc whole body of students tlio Ir'.einres on 
the ‘Isbiture of the SclioLir/wbicb W(‘re piddislnul in 
the ensuing yenrd Almost simultam'ously tluvn', ii]»|)(‘a.re,d 
the lectures delivered at llcrlin in the, winter of 1 !S0'[-r>, 

‘ On the Jldiaracteristics of the Ib‘e.s(‘.nt Ag<g’ a.nd those/ 
delivered in the winter of 1S05-G, ‘The A\biy towai’ds 
the Blessed Life, or^Dackino of Iteligion/" 'I’lie. thri'o 
sets of lectures form a completed wliohi: the iirst ]>art, 
the ‘ Characteristics,Oinalysing the ])r(.‘S('.nt state of (uib 
ture and thought; the second, ‘The ]Natur(‘. of tluj 
ScholaiV indicating the spirit in which tlui attempt to 
rise to a higher stage should l3C made ; the third, Hket<<di- 
ing in bold outlines the completed reconciliation of ^ 
aneV thought in religion. In them the results of hi elite’s 
speculation are presented in popular form, and they are 
certainly incomparahle specimens of tlie union of vig¬ 
orous philosophical thought and masterly skill in cxpxi- 
sition. 


The fundamental idea of these works, expressed in 
various forms, has been made familiar to English readiu’s 
through the teaching of England’s greatest modern 
moralist. The guiding principle of all Carlyle’s ethical 
work is the principle of Eichte’s. spcctTlK|x^*^at the 
world of experience is hut the appearance or vesture of 
the divine idea or life • that in this divine life lie the 
springs of true poetry, of true science, and of true reli-j 
gion ] and that he only has true life whose spirit is in-| 
terpenetrated with the realities transcending cmpiricjd 

1 ‘ Werke/ vol. vi. pp. 34:7-448. They have been translated by" 
Dr W. Smith. 

2 The GriuidzAige,” in ^ Werke/vol.vii. pp. 1-256; the ‘^Ainvei- 
snng,” ‘ Werkc/ vol. v. pp. 397-530. Both in English l)y Dr Smith. 
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I facts, wlio is willing to resign. In's own personality in the 
I service of lunnanity, and wire sl.rives iin^essanily to work 
I out tlie ideal tlia,t gives nobility and grandi'iir to luiiuau 
\ effortd lly slow degrees d(M‘s luiiiia,nity work out its 
aim, tlu'. p(‘rfe(d'; ordering of lilV, ae.eording to Itoasoii and 
with Freedoni; and the period of (anistniction, in which 
the general Reason inonlds and fa,s]ii(,)ns tlio thonghts 
and practical elTorts of inardvind, is pi’ccc'dcd ].)y tire de¬ 
structive period of individualist criticism. The charac¬ 
teristics of this d(.>structivo age, the j'lriiiciples of the 
arc drawn hy Eiclitc with a niaster-liand, 
and in the state of (.lerinan thought and society he had 
heforo him the realisation of liis sketch. Tlie present 
^age appeared to him, in its Lirlc of devotion to general 
'interests, in its cold individnaiisin, mtu-lianicnl statecraft, 
l^and selfish rnoridity, tlm condition of comphded sinful- 
<^‘all to th(i high(*r life*-, wliiidi he ra.is(.id on 
philosophical gronnds, was soon to heconut tlni passionate 
appeal of the patriot, wlio saw in tlic degradation of Ids 
country tlie elfects of a false system of tlionght and 
ethical principle. 

2.—FALL AND TtEGENERATTON OF TRUSSIA : THE BERLIN 
UNIVERSITY. 

The outbreak of the way..,,li^^^ France and Prussia 
preceded by events wliieh showed ail 

1 Mere references to Ficlite are nnmeroiis enoiigli in Carlyle (see, 
e.,<7., ‘ On Heroes,’ Lect. vi., tlic essays on tlie ' State of German Lit¬ 
erature, and on 'Novalis’), but the full signilicance of tlie relation 
between them can become clear only when one coniparcs tlie thought¬ 
ful essay entitled ‘Characteristics,’ and tlie ‘Sartor Ilesartiis,’ witli. 
Fichte’s popular works above named, specially the ‘Grundziige d. 
gegen. Zeitalters.’ 
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too clearly how deep was the disorder and corruption of 
the German national feeling. The sellish and vacillating 
policy of Prussia had rendered it possible for lier to l)o 
the isolated object of iN'apoleoids hostility. Tlio shame¬ 
ful Rlieinbunf completed in Jidy 1806, had placed the 
princes of Southern and Western Germany under the 
headship of Prance, and had separated them from tlie 
German empire. Even the shadowy bond wliicli seemed 
to unite the German States had been dissolved l)y the 
Austrian emperor’s renunciation of tlie Kaiscrate, Avhilc 
the passive attitude of Prussia during tlic overtliroAV of 
Austria in 1805 had alienated the two great German 
Powers.^ The declaration of war with Prance wars hailed 
with joy in Prussia as the one evidence yet remaining of 
life and independence in the state. The groat triiimplis 
of the Prussian army in the past inspired a feeling of 
confidence which unfortunately liad no sound l)a.sis. ''Jhc 
Berlin circles waited eagerly for the news of victories 
which they were prepared to celebrate, and the announce¬ 
ment of the terrible calamities of Jena and Aiuavstiidt 
came like thunder from a clear sky. Tlie Ihiissian power 
at a single stroke was shattered. The army was driven 
mto fragments, fortress after fortress fell without resist¬ 
ance into the hands of the concpieror, and liorlin was 
l eft w ithoii.t defence. Pichte, with his friend Ilnfeland, 
fled beyond the Oder to follow the fortunes of tlie de- 

1 An admirable picture of German politics at this period is given 
in tlie anonymous pamplilet, ‘ Deutschland in seiner tiefen Erniedri- 
gung/ publislied in the summer of 180G, for the pi'inting of which the 
unfortunate bookseller Palm, of Niirnberg, was sliot by order ol' Na¬ 
poleon. The more extensive historical works bearing on the period, 
especially the lives of Stein by Pertz and Seeley, give more copious 
information. 
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fcatcd king, and to await tlic development of tlic straggle 
ill East PruSv^ia, wlicre Pussiaii aid could be counted on. 
His wife remained to protect the. family and gooils of 
the iiuihul households. 

At IStargai’d, where Eichte iirst halted, he found to 
his amusement a full-grmvn university in which his 
name and fame were alasolutcly unknown, and where it 
was necessary for him to inform his In’other professors of 
the sul)jcct whicli he professed. At Kdnigsberg, wdierc 
he took up residence from Novemlier 180G till June 
1807, ho wa.s received with, more intelligiait apprecia¬ 
tion, was nomiuatc'd temporary prohrssor, and delivered 
lectures, lioth publicly and in ])rivatt‘., on tlic ‘Wissen- 
schaftsLjhre.' Heri', too, ho wajrked diligently at the 
study of modem languages, which lie had Ix'gun under 
Delbrilck, and above all, at Pestalozzi’s educational 
schemes, in which ho se.emed to lind the seeds for the 
regeneration of public feeling in Hermaiiy. The fall of 
Danzig and the battle of Eriedland di'ovci him from 
Kdnigsberg a few days before tlic conclusion of the 
,,melancholy Peace of Tilsit. After a stormy sea-voyage 
lie reached Copenhagem, where he was greeted witli 
warm alfcetion by his former scholar Oersted, now a 
brilliant and successful professor at the Danish univer¬ 
sity. ETot till August 1807 did he return to Berlin. 

The calamities of Prussia had drawn the attention of 
all her greatest thinkers'to the causes of such an unex¬ 
pected collapse. With the instinctive feeling of a great 
nation still full of vital power, it was seen that regener¬ 
ation was as possiblQ^as it was necessary, but thapiuch 
regeneration ^ m^^ from a united amPpurhied 

mechanism which, when ani- 
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mated by a Fredericlc II, had been po'^vcrful and fit for 
great ends, must be set aside. The antiquated laws that 
separated the people into distinct and hostile classes, and 
substituted class interests for public syinpatliy, inust Ijo 
amended. The army, which had become an inipemwi in 
im])eriOj so liatefiiLthat even the defeat of the nation 
could not repress joy at the overthrow of the Jiuilier- 
tlium^ must be made truly to represent the national will 
and force. Above all, what lay as positive principle at 
the root of all efibrts towards amendment, the national 
ediication must again become a training through which 
the spiritual powers of the individual might be strengtli- 
ened, .and the feeling of corporate unity reinstated. 
Chaotic enough w^ere some of the cfTorts to realise these 
obscurely felt longings, and one must smile at the good 
old Jahn’s endeavour to regenerate the nation l)y convert¬ 
ing it into one gigantic Tumverehi (gymnastic associa¬ 
tion); but nevertheless Prussia possessed a noble band 
of clear-sighted and strong-hearted sons, who sevcu'ally 
took up and developed the ideas which converged to¬ 
wards one end, the reformation of the national mind. 
Stein and Hardenberg bent all their energies to the 
destructionjof the old land^laws which still lield a large 
portion of the people in the state of villeinage, to the 
restriction of. class-privi lege s, and to the institution of a 
system of local government which might knit togetlior 
the several members of the state. Scharnhorst under¬ 
took the reformation of the military order, and laid tlui 
foundations of the system wdiich has made the German 
army the most powerful engine of war the world has 
ever seen.^ Pi clite fell the task of_ endcay^^^ by 
1 It is quite beyond the scope of this sketch to give any more dc- 
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Ills eloquence to turn the nltinitiou of the nation to the 
need for a spiritual ('diuiation. Already lia,d he felt 
that ill this way only could he discharge, his heartfelt 
duty to the state. ( )ii tlu^ outhreak of tlie war in. 180G, 
.he Iiad pr(.)[)osi‘d to .iM^ynie that lie sliould lie permitted 
to aceom])a.uy the army as la.y-preax.her, and laid received 
from tlio king tlmuks for an olfer which u'as not ac¬ 
cepted. Tlio call to a.eti<m was (nam stronger now than 
formerly, and at all ]ia/>a,rtls it was (.)].H*yed. On succes¬ 
sive Sunda,y evenings, from 13th Decemher 1807 to 
.20th '.March 1808, he (hsliveri'd in th(‘ great Iiall of the 
Academy of Sciences, hdore a crowded a,udience, Ins 
famous “ Addr(‘.sse.s to the Germau hlation.” Tlui .hrench 
were still in occupation of ,-]>erliu: ^vcdl-kiiow.u spi(.'s 
freapiented the l(3elure-ha,l], and haars wiu'i'. openly ex- 
. pressed for the sahd.y of the. speaker. JUit to a spe(.i- 
ulative treatment of pa.triotism tin' .Fixmch naturally 
attached hut small rveight; the ‘ jMoniteur’ intimated 
that a famous philosopher, nami'd hieht(‘, was d(3ivering 
a course of lectures on reh.inns in ediuaition; no steps 
were taken against him (‘.ither a.t the time or at a later 
date, when men such as Sclileiermaeher and "Wolf were 
cautioned hy the French commandant, Davoust. One 
need not wonder at such indiirerence, feu', in truth, to 
: many of liis own countrymen Ficlite’s words were of as 
little weight as to the foreigner. Contempora.ry records 
preserve a quite surprising silence regarding the Mleden.’^ 

tailed notice of tliese great works. A very complete survey is con¬ 
tained in HLinsser’s ^ Bentsclie Gescliiclite voru Todo Friodriclis dcs 
Grossen/ vol. iii. p}). 120-254. Tlicland reforms arc .stalAul witli preci¬ 
sion in Mr Morier’s essay, ‘ Systems of Land Tenure ’ (Gol )den Club), 
X^p. 243-285. 

1 Seed. Bona Meyer,. 'Ueber Ficlite’s Itcden’ (1SG2). Tlic notes 
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Tlio ‘Addrcsscft’ link tlicnisol yor natural]t(') ilia. 
‘Characteristics of the Present Aged In the latiicr, 
Fichte had depicted the thnes as the “n.go of eonqleti'd 
sinfulness,” and had referred thenn to the third givat 
epoch in the history of Imnianity, the period -wIk'u 
E easoii is beginning to free itself from instinct and. 
authority. By the force of events this ag(^. had luu'u 
brought, for Germany at least, to a violent dose. 
Individualism, witli its selfish morality and st.aieeraft, 
had been shattered l)y a blow dealt fi’oin withrnit. Pho 
newpepodi, that of the conscious recognition of Ifiyison, 
had been inaugurated, and it remained to be seen liow' 
far Germany was ht to enter on its noble inheritance, 
and by what method it should be lirought to tak(', pos¬ 
session. There are thus in the ‘Addresses^ two leading 
trains of thought—a survey of those elemenis in ilni 
German spirit out of which the new state may b(‘. con¬ 
structed, and an exposition of the mode b_y which, tlu'.y^, 
are to be utilised. 

Moral regeneration of a nation, the education of the 
individual to the great general interests, is cady possible 
'vdien there is a free and living national sjulrit, t’a.pab]p'„of 
nmting the several members in the servic() of cminnion 
end. The German spirit is free and living, for the 
German people is pure and unmixed, and its history 
is the development of a single stock. The -wonderful 
plasticity of the German langnage, which i-enders it 
capable of expressing in vivid and pictorial fashioji the 

to this little pamphlet, whicli contains an excellent tvcatnient of the 
‘Addresses,’ give many interesting particulars regarding the circnni- 
stances under which they were delivered and the impression made 
l3y them. See also Seeley’s ‘Stein,’ vol. ii. pp. 27-42. 
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compared witli tlic pure German toiigno, ar(i lifeless and 
meclianical. N’o people wliic-li had not a fi*c.e and ori¬ 
ginal national feeling conld Inive taken np and worked 
out to a glorious termination the great idea of the Eefor- 
jniation. No people save the German has proved its 
icairreity for'tlie' deepest philosophical speculation. In 
’.its language, in its religious dcj[)th, and in its philoso- 
■'phical power, Germany amply proves itself a free and 
^living people. For Fichte, indeed, as Ivuno Fischer well 
says, G ormany is the I^o among all nations. 

^ Tliero' lie, then, in the German spirit tlic possihili- 
dics of a nohlo ethical life for the indivi<hia], of a pure 
land rational state, of a religion whicli shall penetrate 
khe life of humanity.^ How sliall these possibilities 
he realised 1 Not otherwise than by a new system of 
national education, a system which shall have as its aim 
the perfection of the nioral nature of tlu^. imliyidual, and 
which shall at every sto]) draw cloi^er tlic links that bind 
the individual tf)^the comnnniitj. The groundwork of 
such a now education had already ])Con laid l)y a deep- 
thinking German, by Pestalozzi ; and the salvation of the 
people is to be looked for in the universal adoption and 
earnest realisation of what is true and original in his 
methods. 

Fichte proceeds, then, to develop at some length his 
scheme of national education in its several stages of in- 

1 It is interesting to note that T’ichte tliinlcs Germany the only 
nation that ha,s shown itself fit to realise the ideal of a republican 
constitution ('Werke,’ voL vii. pp, 357). 
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fant training, of school and university discipline'. I.ilce‘. 
Pestalozzi, he lays stress on the necessity of heginniiig 
with real intuition and not witli words or synihols; Init 
he subjects to acuto criticism Pcstalozzi\s nietliod, and 
substitutes for it a threefold training in accairatci clis- 
criinination of the elements of sense experience—/.c., 
feelings—of the intuitions of external realities, and of 
bodily movements. So soon as this prc'.paratory disci- 
pline has been completed, it is needful that cliildren 
should be removed froin the many home inlluences that 
corrupt education, and reduce the oflbrts of instructors to 
nrffity. Education is a national affair, and must ])c 
conducted by the nation at the general expense. The 
state must support a l)ody of teachers; and a common 
education, embracing along with the culture of the in¬ 
tellect an adecpiatc tccimical training, must 1.)c provided 
for all.^ Ey this means, and by it only, tlio comnion,; 
ethical feeling, the sense of national unity, can be- fos¬ 
tered and made productive. Germany must l)e.cnrn(\ a;n: 
“exclusive educational state,’’ and patriotic huEbig l)e-j 
come the mainspring of action. A riinti'd. Cba'iiuiny 
w^ould be the l3cst safeguard against the evils of ilui 
artificial “balance of power” policy, which for long 
had been the bane of the German States. It might 
resist the evil pressure of international commerce, which 
makes the poorer country a natural prey for the more 
wealthy. Above all things, the unique richness and 
depth of the German character arc a sufricient demonstra¬ 
tion of the folly of those dreams of universal monarchy, 

^ With Fichte’s idea of the necessity and value of training to some 
mechanical occuxiation, one may conqiare the fantastic 
in ^Wilhelm Meister’s Wanderjahre.’ 


not for Con'inany alono, l)nt for Innnnnity at iargo,—all 
rauk« and classes arc snnnnonod. On tlic present a,gc 
rests tlie task of carrying forward tlie great spirit tliat 
lias animated civilisation, and of vindicating tlic noble 
place tliat lias been bold by tlic German people in tlic 
world’s liistory. 

tlieso addresses” (tlins proceeds tlie fine peroration 
of Fielite’s last lecture) “tlie nieinory oF your forefatliers 
speaks to you. Tbiuk tliat witli my voice tlierc arc 
mingled the voices of your ancestors irom tlie hir-oir ages of 
grey antirpiity, of those who stemmed with their own liodies 
the tide oF Itoman domination over the world, who vindi¬ 
cated with their ownldood the independence oF those moun¬ 
tains, plains, and strea,ms whicli under yon have l>een sufFered 
to fall a prey to the stranger. They call to you,—‘Take ye 
our place’—liand down onr memory to future ages, honour- 
ahle and spotless as it lias come down to you, as yani have 
gloried in it and in your descent from us. Hitherto our 
struggle has lieen deemed nohle, great, and wise ;—'wc have 
heen looked upon as the consecrated and inspired ones of a 
Divine World-plan. Should our race perish with you, tlien 
will our honour he changed into dishonour, our wisdom 
into folly. For if Germany were ever to lie subdued to the 
empire, then had it lieen better to have fidlen before the 
ancient Eornans than before their modern descendants. Wc 
withstood tliose and triumphed; these have scattered you 
I like chaff before tliem. But as matters now are with you, 
seek not to conrpier witli bodily wea]ooiis, hut stand fiiTU and 
erect before them in spiritual dignity. Yours is the greater 
destiny,—^to found an empire of mind and reason—to de¬ 
stroy the domimqn of rude physical j:)o;\yer as the ruler of the 
worTdw-Do this, and ye shall he worthy of your descent 
frdm us. 
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“ With these voices mingle the spirits of yonr later fallu-rs 
—of those who fell in tlie second struggle for rn'cilom ol 
religion and of faith. ^ Save onr liononr too,’ thi'y call. To 
us it had not hecoine wholly clear wliat we fought ior ; 1 up¬ 
sides our just determination to suller no outward power to 
control us in matters of conscience, we were alsf) iuqu'lled 
by a higher spirit, which, never wliolly uinaaled ilseli to onr 
view. To you this spirit is no longer veih'd, if you h;iv(‘. 
vision for the spiritual world ;—it now rega.rds yon wilh 
high clear aspect. The confused and intricate mixlnri'. ol 
sensuous and spiritual impulses shall no longer be. iwr- 
initted to govern the world. Mind alone, pure ironi .‘ill 
admixture of sense, shall assume the guidance of hunuvn 
affairs. In order that this spirit shruild have liberty to d(‘- 
velop itself, and rise to independent existeiK.'.e, our blood v’as 
shed. It lies with you to give a meaning and a jusl ilicjition 
to the sacrihee, by establisliing this .'spirit in its deslined 
supremacy. Should this result not ensue, as the nltini;ii(‘. 
end of all the previous dcA'elopnient of our mdion, IIkoi 
were our struggles but a vain and forgotleu farce, and ilii‘, 
freedom of mind and conscience for which we fought an 
empty Avord, since neither mind nor conscience should any 
longer haA'e a place anumg us. 

“ The races yet unborn plead Avilh you. ‘ Y(‘. were jiroud 
of your forefathers,’ they cry, a,ml ])roudly i‘a.nlv{Ml yours(*lves 
in a noble line of men. See that Aviih. you the chain is 
not broken. Act so that Ave also may be pi'oiid of you ; and 
through you, as through a spotless medium, claim our d('.- 
scent from the same glorious source. Be not you th(‘. caus(‘. of 
making us reAule our ancestry, as Ioav, barbarous, and sla.A- 
isli; of causing us to bide our origin, or to assume a foreign 
name and a foreign parentage, in older that Ave may not, big 
without further incpiiry, cast Jiside and trod<len nmh'r foot.. 
According as the next generation Avhieli ])i‘oecH‘d from yon 
shall be, so sb.all be your .future fame ; lionoiiralfh*, if tins sli.'ill 
bear honourable Avitness to you; l)eyoiid measure ignomini¬ 
ous, if ye liave not an imlileniislied posterity to succeed you, 
and leave it to your conqueror to Avrite your lii.story. Never 
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liii« a. \'i(iov haeii known to liaA'o eiilior tlic inclination or tlie 
moans; of ])a.ssin^^ a Jnst ju<kj;moiit on, tlie .siilulued. Tlie 
moi’c'. h(‘, (li*'j;ra(los tliom, tlio 1>o,tl.or <loi‘s lio justify liis own 
])nsil.ion. Wlio <‘au know wliat ;j;voai, doods, wluit excellent 
instiiiilions, wliat iiolik; iininnons of many nations of anti- 
(juify, may liave ])a.ss(.‘d away iiilo ohlivion, l)ecausc tkeir 
succee<ling jj;on.orations kave keen enskived, and have left 
tlie con((U(‘r(»r in lii.s (.>wn way, ami without contradiction, 
to their story ? 

“ Even the stranoor in foro.ion. Linds ]»leads with yon, in 
so far as he nnderstaiids himsidf, and knows aright Iris own 
interest. Yes ! there are in every nation, minds who can 
never helieve that the great promises to the human race of 
a kingdom of law, of reason, of truth, are vain and. idle 
delusions, a,nd who tlKuefore clierish thi; conviction that the 
present iron age is Init a step hjwards a hcd-tev state. These, 
and with, them all the aftm’-ages of humanity, trust in yon. 
Many of thein trace their lineage ironi ns ; others have re¬ 
ceived from ns religion and. all other culture. Tlvose plead 
wdth ns, hy the common soil <.)f our Ea.iherland, the cradle of 
their infancy, which they liave le.l't to us fri^e ; these, l.)y the 
culture which they liave accc'pte.d from us as the pletlge of a 
higher good,—^to maintain, for tlieir sakes, the proud posi¬ 
tion wdiiclx has liitherto hecn ours, to guard with jealous 
\vatchfulncss agaiirst even the possihle disappearance, from 
the great confederation of a newly arisen humanity, of that 
inemher wdiich is to them more important than all othei-s ; 
or that when they shall need our counsel, our example, our 
co-operation in the jmrsuit and attainment of tlie true end 
of this earthly life, they shall not look around for ns in 
vain. 

All ages,—all the wise and good who liave ever breathed 
the air of this world of ours,—all their thouglits and aspi¬ 
rations towards a liigher good,—mingle with these voices 
and encompass yon about and raise suppliant liands towards 
you;—Providence itself, if we may venture so to speak, and 
the Divine x^lan in the creation of a human race—wdiich in¬ 
deed exists only that it may be understood of men, and by 
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men be wronglit into reality—plead wiili you to save llu'ir 
lionoiir and tlieir existence. Wlictlier those who have be¬ 
lieved that buinanity must CA^cr advance in a course of cease¬ 
less improA'ement, and that the great ideas of its order and 
Avortli Avere not empty dreams but tbc proplud.ic. aniioiince¬ 
ment and pledge of tlieir future realisation ;—wbedber those 
—or they who liaA^'e slumbered on in the sluggish indolence 
of a mere A^egetalde or animal existence, and luoched every 
aspiration towards a higher Avorld—have had the right:,—this 
is the question upon Avhich it has fallen to your lot to fur¬ 
nish a last and decisiA^e ansAA^er. The ancient Avorld, Avilh 
all its nobility and greatness, has fallen—through its oAvn 
unworthiness and through the might of your foretatheu’s. If 
there has been truth in that Avhich I have spoken to you in 
these ‘Addresses,’ then it is you to Avhom, out of all other 
modern nations, the germs of human iierfection are cs])c- 
cially committed, and on Avhom the foremost place in the 
oiiAvard adAmrce towards their deA-elopment is conferred. 
If you sink to nothing in this your x:)eculiar oflicc, then 
with you the hopes of Humanity for sahntion out of all its 
OAuls are likeAvise OAT.rthroAvn. Hope not, cons(de not yonr- 
seh^es Avith the Anin delusion, that a second time, a fior the 
destruction of an ancient civilisation, a new cultairii Avill 
arise upon the ruins of the old ;rrom a hall-barbaric peojde. 
In ancient times, such a peo])le existed hilly proA’idiM] Avith, 
all the requisites for their mission; they aatvc aa'cII knoAvm 
to the cultiAnted nation, andAvere described in its lit.emture; 
and that nation itself, had it been able to suppose the. case 
of its OAvn doAvnfall, might liave discovered tlie means of reno- 
Axation in this people. To us also the Avhole surhice of the 
earth is Avell knoAAui, and all the nations AAdio dAvell upon it. 
Do Ave knoAV one, of all the ancestral tribe of modern Euro])e, 
of Avlioni like liopes may be entertained ? I think tliat 
CA'cry man Avho does not give himself up to visionary liopes 
and fancies, but desires only honest and searching inquiry, 
must aiisAver this question—No ! There is, then, no AA^a.y 
of escape : if ye sink, IHimanity sinks witli you, without^ 
hope of future restoration.” 
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AViUi iinKjli that is over-strained and fantastic, mncli 
iluit is ind(‘riiiitc and iiupra(;tical, tlio ‘Addresses’ yet 
s]»()k(‘. to 0('rinans as tli(‘.y laid not Ixsai spoken to since 
tliG time of Lntlier. Tlu', idea of tlie unity of the Ger- 
; man people lK‘gan in tliein to l.)C detached from, the old 
; id(‘.al of the Holy Eiipnn*, and to link itself on to tlie 
history of the ra.ee., a.nd above all to tlie history of the 
; strong(‘st (.{erman State, to th(‘, history of Prussia. The 
most iuter(‘sting facts in tlui trouhli'd narrative of this 
troul)led period are tlui rise and gi’owth of the strong 
feeling of nationality, and the devedopment of a more 
detinihi oppc.isition l.)etwe,en the edder forms of German 
imperial union and the now conception of a national 
unity,—an o]'>position practicidly (‘.xpre.ssing itself in tlie 
a,ntithesis hedween Austria 'wdth the Kaiscrate and 
Prussia with tlie German Confederation. It is true 
that the smaller German States, especially those of the 
soutli and west, remained long unaflV'.eted l\y the new 
movement, and lienee it l)ecomes intelligil)le how the 
old history of intermil dissension Ix'gan to reappear in 
Germany so soon as the foreign yok(‘. liad lieen tlirown 
off. ISrevertheless it is to this tinui the historian must 
look for the first foi'csh ado wings of the form of German 
unity which has slowly hecn wrouglit out in tlie later 
years of the present century. 

Shortly after the delivery of the ‘Addresses,’ Pichte 
was struck down l)y the first illness whicli had seriously 
affected him. Even his iron constitution had suffered 
from the fatigue of the months of exile from Berlin, from 
the anxiety and distress whicli coiitinnoiisly accompanied 
him. The public lectures on pliilosophy, for which he 
had j)repared liiniself in the spring of 1808, were given 
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up; and for some montlis ho rosidod at Tcpiil.z, whcrci 
the warm baths restored, though not completely, Ids 
shattered health. 

During this time an important step in tlu^. regeiKu- 
ation of Prussia had been under dcliate. 'AVluav tlu'. 
Halle University had been closed after the defeat of 
Jena, the professors made proposals to tlie king tliat t1i('< 
seat of the university sliould be transhviTcd to J’xM-Iin. 
This proposition was the occasi(.)n for the serious and 
mature consideration of the advisability of luiving in 
Berlin a national uniycrsitj^ To Beyinc, then IMinish'r 
of InstructitHiJ" the commission was given to in alee the 
preliminary arrangements for such a step, and, on. his 
invitation, Fichte sent in an elaborate and earcd’nlly 
constructed plan for the new institution.^ Although 
the university as it was CAumtually organised reseinbliMl 
ill little or nothing Fichte’s ideal, the details of his 
scheme present some points of interest. 

The true function of a university, according to th«'. 
‘Deduced Plan,’ has not been in gemn-al rightly appres 
hended. It is ik^ thc_connnunication of knoydedgi'. by 
means of lectufes, for, were tins the aim, university A\a>rk 
would be better performed by a large collection of l)ooks. 
The university is the crown or apex of the system of 
education, whereby the whole pow.,e;i:s. of the i.udividual 
are.Io^ba.. trained to their highest form of ex ei.’cisc. A, 
university is, in brief, a school for training in the art 
of using the understanding scientifically. All details of 

1 ‘‘ Declucirter Plan einer zu Berlin zn crriclitenden liolieren Tjeliniii- 
stalt,” 'Werke/ vol. viii. i^p- 95-204. Wit.li this .should bu eoni- 
pared his “Ideas on the Internal Organisation of the University of 
Erlangen,” ‘ Nachgel. Werke,’ vol. iii, pj). 275-295. 
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the organisation, as far as tcacliing is concerned, follow 
from tliis general principle. Thus th.e lecture method 
must h(‘- relimpiislKMl in hivour of couilunod dialogue, 
(‘.xamiuation, and practice in thomos or theses. The 
scholars, who are destined to fiillil a liigli aim in the 
state, who are to represent culture and intelligence, must 
he carefully prepared in the preliminary school-education, 
must he isolated from all the details of life, and must have 
the means of sup])ort secured to them. The university 
will itself form a seminary or training-school for professors. 

From this general conception Fichte proceeds to work 
out the details—first as regards the organisation of stu¬ 
dies in a university, then as regards tlie distrihution of 
scholars and teacliers, their economy and relation to the 
state, and finally as regards tlio mode in which a univer¬ 
sity so constituted may actively inilucnce the scientific 
world. In his treatment of the first subject, w^c have 
to note the occurrence of an error extreniely in 

the case of systematic theorists. Fichte thinks that in 
all hranches of study the hegiiming sliould he found in 
a kind of encyclopaedic introduction; and that for all 
hranches of study at a university, the common introduc¬ 
tion is to he found in philosophy. Accordingly, the first 
year of study is arranged to he passed under the care of 
one professor of philosopliy, wdio, without inculcating 
any system, shall train the students to rellcction in the 
nature of the prohlems of thought and knowledge, shall 
indicate to them how tlie special sciences branch otl 
from philosophy, and shall give literary and critical 
notices by way of introduction. ‘When this first course 
is completed, the studies are then separated according 
to the broad divisions of philology, philosojdiy, history, 
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and natural science. Tlic old division of facnlties in no 
way corresponds to the gniding principle of university 
trainingj tliat it sliall deal witli the scientific of tli*'- 
understanding. Law, c.y., is oji the one side ])rofe,ssi(»nMl 
merely j on the other, when it has a scientillc aspect, it 
falls nnder history and philosophy. Medicine, in so 
far as scientific, rests upon, and shoidd ho in chided 
nnder, natural science. Theology, in lilcc nianner, nuist 
he distributed partly to philology, partly to 2 )hiloso]>hy, 
partly to history, of which last a most important chapter 
ought to be ^^the history of the development of religions 
notions among manldnd.” In the case of eacli. special 
line of study, the course begins with an encyclopiedic 
introduction, and passes on to the more definite and 
thorough work of detail. 

The students Lichte regards as divisible into two 
grand classes. Those who, by the exercises of tlieir 
first course, have proved themselves fit to follow out the 
profession of the scholar, are Eegulars ^—the very ker¬ 
nel of the university, for whom and by whom it pecu¬ 
liarly exists. They arc to be distinguislicd not only by 
the economical arrangements for their maintenance, but 
even by a special academic garb. Lrom their ranks are 
dra^vn the members of the professoriate; and Fichte, it 
may be remarked, is emphatically of opinion that such 
members should be young, and should not continue too 
long in office. All other students—those who use the 
university merely as an addition to their ordinary civic 
life—are called Associates, among whom some may be 
regarded as aspirants to the dignity of the Regulars, and 
are therefore called Novices. 

Into the arrangements for the government of tlie uni- 
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vcrsity, for tlic payment of teacliers and tlie support of 
scholars, Fichte enters at great length, l^nt his treatment 
presents little or nothing of interest. One cannot avoid 
a feeling of surprise at the one-sided vision ndiich could 
see no possible evil in the reinstatement of a cloister- 
life as the substitute for the freer academic air of a 
university. IMore attractive is his discussion of the 
methods Avhereby the scientific training-scliool is to in¬ 
fluence the surrounding Avorld. 11 ic organised fiirce of 
the university is to manifest itself in tlie continuous 
production of tliree sets of records or Acta: first, a Jour¬ 
nal of Scientific Art, in a peculiar sense the Acta lit- 
eraria of the university, in wliich tlie produce of the 
university nork, including tlie tlioses of th.e. students, 
shall be incorporated; second, a porio(li(.*.al publication, 
containing on the one Iiand abstracts of the encyclopiedic 
surveys whidi form the pro[)Ledeutic to all scientific 
teaching, and on the other records of all additions to 
scientific knowledge made in the university; finally, 
a critical journal, which shall serve as a guide to all 
new scientific publications—a journal of the progress of 
literature. 

Fichte’s scheme, discussed with the utmost care in 
Beynie’s house by a circle of men interested in tlie 
foundation of the new institution, appeared to contain 
too many novelties to permit of its acceptance. Ilis old 
opponent, Schlcicrmachcr, piiblislied in the following 
yeaF(i808) his ^Occasional Thoughts on Universities in 
la Geritfaii sense,’ which was undouljtedly intended as a 
'counterpoise to the ‘ Deduced Plan;’ and the organisation 
hnally adopted more nearly resembles Schleiermacher’s 
suggested modification of existing arrangements than 
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Fichte’s thoroughly radical and comprehensive scheme. 
For some years the carrying out of the inteiition to 
f<3iiiid the new university was delayed. Stein, wlien 
ill power, was iinwilliiig to Imrry matters, and liad, 
for a time, some objections to Berlin as the scat 
of an academic institution. ISTot till 1809 was the 
affair handed over to W. von Humboldt, with instruc¬ 
tions to have it carried out. Lectures were delivered 
in that year by Fichte, Schleiermacher, ^avign y. Wolf. 
Klaju^h, and otKers, which were in fact, thoiigli not 
in form, systematic university courses. The formal 
opening was made in the autumn of and Schmalz, 
formerly of Halle, was named firsT^^ctSn An unusual 
number of the most eminent men in literature and science 
had been collected in Berlin during the preceding years, 
many of whom—c.y., F. A. Wolf and Euttmann—thougli 
not actually professors in the university, yet, as members 
of the Academy of Sciences, contributed by lectures and 
otherwise to the success of the new undertaking. Among 
the great names associated with the Berlin University 
in the early years of its existence, one notes Fichte, 
Schleiermacher, Savigny, I Bekker, Aug. Bdckh, Mar- 
heineke, Heander, Eichhorn, De Wette, Solger, Idcler, 
Klaproth, Pdihs, Schmalz, and Eudolphi;—altogether a 
constellation of brilliant stars, shedding lustre on the 
youngest of the German academies. 

SJFichte opened liis course with the important 
l e ctu res'; first published in’1817, on the ' Facts^ of. Con- 
^ The new mode of viewing the system of 
philosophy which is there presented was worked out in 
greater completeness, though not, one must confess, with 
1 ' Werke,’ vol. ii. pp. 511-691. 
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greater clearness, in the lectures of 1812 on ‘Wissen- 
schaftslehre,^ and on ‘ Transcendental Logic,’ ^ and in 
those of 1813 on ‘Wisseiischaftslelire,’ on the ‘Theory 
of Law,’ on ‘Ethics,’ and on the ‘Facts of Conscious¬ 
ness.’^ In these lectures one finds nmch difficulty in 
recognising the brilliant expositor of the earlier ‘ 'W’^issen- 
schaftslehrc.’ Fichte labours with harsh and forced meta¬ 
phors to make clear his new conception of the Avhole 
' intelligible world, of which knowledge is but an imper¬ 
fect fragment; but over the entire exposition there hangs 
an air of obscurity and mysticism foreign to his original 
mode of thinking, and rendering comprehension of his 
meaning unusually hard. It is evident, indeed, from 
the continuous repetitions, from the over-anxiety to 
clear up fundamental points, that tlie system itself was 
not in aU precision of outline before the mind of the 
author. The true cause of this obscurity we shall after¬ 
wards have to consider; but it must be said that, however 
important are these lectures in the deyelopnient. of 
' Q'wn thouglivthey haveTiadj^.. significance in 

the history of speculatioiTas a whole. “Tiis contributions 
I to the progress of German philosophy must be looked 
'I for in the w^s published by him, and mainly in those 
\ of theJTena. period. . 

As at.Jena, so here at Berlin, we have to observe how 

difficult it was for Fi chte’s impet uous temper to accept 
any situation save that^ supreme ruier. His strong 
ideas on university organisation, in particular his desire 
by the most stringent penalties to suppress tlie corrup- 

1 ‘ Nacligel. Werke,* vol. ii. pp. 317-492; vol. i. pp. 103-400. 

2 Ibid., vol. i. pp. 1-102; vol. ii. pp. 493-652; vol. iii. pp. 1-118; 
vol. i. pp. 401-574. 
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tions of student life, led to constant and nnsecinly con¬ 
flicts with his colleagues. At Michaelmas 1811 lie had ; 
been elected rector of the university for tlic cuLsuing 
year, but aftea: four niontlis of ofilce lie resigned, finding 
it impossible to deal after his own fashion with univei’- 
sity affairs, while hampered by the constant opposition 
of the senate. That the fault Avas altogetlior on Uka side 
of his colleagues cannot be admitted. lficht(‘/s natural 
impatience Avas probably aggravated l)y ill health, for lie 
had never quite recovered from his one serious illness; 
and, if Ave may judge from a passage in one of Sol- 
ger’s letters, his general demeanour Avas little calculated 
to produce harmony in an academic body, “hichte,” 
Avrites^jS^o^r, makes our very existence bitter by his 
mode of'a^ng,—not only by his paradoxical Avliims and ' 
real absurdities, but by his obstinacy and egotism. Con- ■' 
tinuoiisly to overaAve by declaring, ‘blot I as an indi-„. 
vidual say or desire this, but the Idea Avbieh speaks and ■ 
acts through me,’ is certainly a fine mode of siiccch, in 
Avhich I AAullingly recognise true and honest zeal. ]3ut 
Avhen he proceeds in all matters, the greatest or the ' 
least, from the axiom that the Idea has selected Tint one 
organ—viz., Herr Fichte himself—it does appear to mo 
that individuality becomes simple despotism. He has 
no measure in anything; for the smallest fault he treats ■ 
the students as though they Avere imps of hell. He pays 
no regard to the spirit of any laAv or regulation, but Avill ■ ■ 
have the very letter, of AAdiich his interpretation is often 
most ludicrous. The dementia Avhich is mingled Avith 
his ingenium is really childlike. On the other hand, ’ 
Avhere one of his A\diims is in qucstion,Tic Avill 'take the 
most astounding liberties Avith either letter or spirit of a 




in on KM’ 10 iind some lonimi oitot, and, it tins be unsuc¬ 
cessful, ap])(‘als to tlio GoYcrinncut. Moreover, lie lias 
a liaud of stii(l(‘,nt.s, liis devoted scholars, ivlio have been 
infcctiMl with his accursed desire to reg’eiierate the 
world. These fellows make the most shameless repre- 
stmtations to the simate, and Fichte transmits them 
directly to the department without communicating them 
to us as the real academic government, gives on his own 
authority an answer to the students, and justifies them 
against the senate.”^ 

3. — WAll OF LIBERATION : DEATH OF FICHTE. 

The close of the year 1812 was a iiotahle epoch in 
European history. In December the fragments of 
great army, broken and shattered in the 
Eussi-^m campaign, reached Wilna, and the scattered 
bands began to retrace their stops through German ter¬ 
ritory with a Eussian army following close upon them. 
The magic::„iuJhi0J^^^ great conqueror seemed.to 

have received its death-blow, and throiighdiit all. Europe 
began a general stir anil comniotion. In Prussia more 
especially, weak and dispirited as she then appeared to 
be,—for her army was numerically small, her fortresses 
and chief towns still in the hands of the invader,—it was 
felt that the time at last had come for a decisive effort 
towards independence. An indescribable enthusiasm, 
hardly to be restrained from premature and fatal out¬ 
break, agitated the whole people. The nation and the 
army, in the most eager excitement, waited with impa- 
1 From Noack, ‘ J, G. Fichte’s Leben,’ &c., pp. 541, 542. 
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tience for some movo]nei)t on ilic part of tlicir soven'ign. 
The wisest and most prudent heads perceived liow neec's- 
saiy it was for the future of Prussia and of Ocu’many 
that their deliverance should not be left 2 )assivc^ly to tliO 
exertions of the Eiissian power. Only l)y vigorous and 
united action could Prussia hope to r(;;gaiji her position 
among the Powers of Europe. Events had T)een to a, 
certain extent precipitated by tlic independent action of 
some of the leaders— e.g., ])y Yorck’s secession from tlic 
Erench army and conclusion of the famous Conv(‘jition 
of Tanroggen; but it was needful that the work shoxildj 
be taken in hand by the nation itself, and that the king! 
should be compelled to act witli rapidity and vigour, i 
The flight of the king in February to Breslau, wlu‘re’ 
he was in comparative freedom from Erencli control, 
was the first decisive step, for it thus lx‘came ])()ssible 
for him to assent openly to the alliance with Pussia., 
already initiated independently of him by Yorck and 
Stein.^ On the 28th of the same month was c,oii- 
chided the T of Kalisch, wherc])y th (3 two J?owers, 
Itus sia and Prussia, bound themselves to carry on in 
conce rt the w ar against tlicir.. common mrnni y. On tl i a 
2d March the Pussians crossed the Oder, and were fol¬ 
lowed, on the 10th, hy the Prussian troops. On the ICth 
the formal declaration of war was made, and on tlie 
ensuing day the king issued his famous “ Summons to 
my people.” The appeal was nobly responded to,.^ From 
eve]^Li][uarte^ from every, rank of soePty^ recruits and 
volmP gers poured in. The universities were emi)tied of 

^ The troiihled movements of this important time arc narrated "with 
great fulness and precision in Seeley's 'Life and Times of Stein/ vol. 
iii. pp. 1-103. 
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ot.luM’ cause W(‘rc uualilc to serve in tlie ranks, enrolled 
ilicinselves in tli(‘. L(Ui(l'itiirniy and prepai’ed to play tlieir 
part in tlie stiaiggle. f*.)!’ national jjulep^^^^ 

To Ficljij^(‘, tins wondiadul n])lieaval of i.lie Prussian 
peo])lo presented itself in its great historical aspects as 
t]u‘, typical cont(‘st hetweeii the principles of reason and 
seli-will, Jind as the means hy wliicli the long-desired 
unity of the Gorman nation might he achieved. On the 
|19tli Peliruary LSI3, he closed his winter course of 
|)hilosophicai lectures with an chxpicnt address to the 
l^tudents, encouraging them in tlieir heroic devotion, and 
k'niphlisising the nohle character of the work on wdiicli 
They were about to enter. ^ In the sunimer of the same 
year he delivered to such audience as could l)c gatliercd 
in the audli(>num of the university, the lectures On 
the idea of a just war ’’ (afterwards incorporated in the 
posthumous SStaats-lehre’), in which he cliaracteriscd 
with force and elocpiencc the signilicance of a national 
war, and contrasted the idea for which the German 
people was about to contend with the principles of their 
great foe.^ 1 3y this C Dutcsh it appeared tg_ 
unity of the^ Gernnui people might „be. att ained soon er 
tTiaii had previously seemed possible. For, as he point¬ 
edly declares in the remarkable ‘Political Fragment 
from the year 1813,’ “a nation becomes a nation throug h 
war and th rough a con^iop^r^^ e^^ Wlio shares not 
in the present war can by no decree be incorporated in 

1 Werke,’ voL iv. pp. 603-610. 

2 Ibid., vol. iv. pp. 401-430. 
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tlie German nation.’’ ^ As was natural, liis tendciu'y to 
regard Prussia as tlie kernel and destined head of the 
united German people received fresh strength from the 
events of the time, for Prussia alone seemed to show thf‘> 
genuine enthusiasm of a nation struggling for its e.xist- 
ence. In brief aphoristic fashion tlie ‘ PoliticjaP h rag- 
nient’ passes in review the claims of tlie seviu’al chief 
states, Prussia, Austria, and Saxony, to the headship of 
Germany, and the balance is inclined strongly towards 
Prussia.^ 

A more active part than by the lectures it was not 
permitted to him to take. Again, as in the war of IBOG, 
he proposed to the Government that ho sliould exc^rcisi'- 
his oratorical powers on the army directly, but again his 
request was declined. He remained in Berlin, practising 
the military exercises in the LamUturm^ and resuming, 
in the winter of 1813, his ordinary courses of lectures at 
the university. 

The current of the war, which, at first threatened 
Berlin, had been diverted from the capital l)y the vic¬ 
tories of Gross-Beeren and Dennewitz, lint the numerous 
combats in the immediate vicinity of the city had left 
a sad legacy in hospitals overcrowded with sick and 
wounded. The civic authorities, unalde witli the means 
at their disposal to cope with the unusual burden im¬ 
posed upon them, appealed for aid to the citizens, and 
especially solicited the assistance of wonicii for the work 
of nursing. Among the first who oflered their services 

1 ^ Werke,’ vol. vii. p. 550. 

2 Fielite’s view on tins interesting iioint is iioteci, Lut given sonie- 
wliat too positively, in Von Treitsclike’s historical eulogy of Prussia, 
^ Deutsche Geschichte iin 19ten Jalirlmnclert.’ See Bd. i. p. 43G. 





down l)y a st'rious, a]’)parcut]y fatal, nervous fever. Her 
liusl)a.u(l, ilieu opening a new course of pliilosopliical 
le(.*.ture,s, ai.tended constantly on licr during tlie day, and 
left her only in tlic e.vening for Ins class-room. Tlio 
crisis lia,d hardly hecn passed, and liopc entertained 
of luir recovery, when the same disease struck down 
hjs strong franu'. 3for eleven days lie lingered, with 
hut f(nv intervals of clear consciousness, his sleep be- 
(iomiiig over deeper, till on the niglit of the 27tli 
January all sign of life gra,dually vanished. He was 
Iniriful in the first clnirchyard before the Oranienhurg 
gate ill Berlin; at hjs side now lie tlK.^ remains of Hegel 
an(l,^,Solger. hive years l;it(ir his wife w'as laid at liis 
feet. On the tall olielisk wliicli marks his grave is the 
\ i nscriiitio n from the Book of Daniel; “The teachers 
vshall shine as the brightness of tlie firmament, and tliey 
I' that turn many to rigliteouvsness as the stars that shine 
for ever and ever.’’ 

In person Fichte was short and strongly made ; the 
head massive, with pronounced features, keen and 
piercing eyes, thick and dai’k hair. In all his move¬ 
ments, as in liis actions, he was quick, impetuous, and 
^ strong. His life lies before ns as the manifestation of a 
spirit, marked by clearness of in- 
Isiglit and resoluteness"pf_ conviction, and .animated^ 
|tl m l oftiest etliical^feeling. His errors are truly tbe 
Idefects of these great "qualities. 
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CHArTEll V. 

GENEKAL IDEA OP PICHTe’s rillLOSOril V. 


The pliilosopliy of Kchto attaches itself, hy a kind of 
natural necessity, to that of Kant, cif which it is an 
extension and development, and in relation to whicdi it 
has its special significance. The difficnltics in the. ■\va.y 
of obtaining a snmniary view of its nature and teinkmcy 
are thus, for the general reader, increased. Kieni tlu' jiecn- 
liar form of the system, it is not at all possihlo to cHocl; 
an easy entrance into it; hut the closones.s of its con¬ 
nection with the Kantian philosophy r(‘]ulcr.s it necessary 
not only that the reader should hccoine ac(piaintcd withi 
the specific character of the critical method, witli the point! 
of view from which the problems of speculative thougliti! 
are regarded in all later Gennan .systems, hut also thaf ’ 
he shoidd have a sufficient grasp of the details of tluj 
critical philosophy to appreciate what is peculiar, iif ' 
Kehte’s advance upon it. Of those fundamental re¬ 
quisites for comprehension of Fichte’s doctrine, the first 
is the more important,—even, one may .say, the nioro 
essential. The English student who has been a.ccus- 
tomed to the analytical and psychological method of 
Berkeley, or Hume, or Mill, or even to the more de- 


\ 




Avlu'ii li<‘. is Lrouj^'lit into contact witli tli (3 Kantian and 
post-Kantian s[)e.(nilations — a world in wliicli at first 
sight all a.ppc‘ars to l)e inverted or reversed. Apparent 
inversion, as w(3 know, may arise; eitlier from tlie posi¬ 
tion of tin; tilings tliemselves, or from tlie inverted view 
of the oLserver; and tlie extra.ordinary diOei'ence between 
the Englisli and the latta; Gernian pliilosopliy is merely 
the re,snlt of th<3 fundamental difrerence in point of view 
fi’om Avhiifii they contemplate philosophical questions. 
TIk; ])rol)lems with which l)oth are engaged are of neces¬ 
sity the sa,ine—no philoso])hy is ever new—but the 
m(,;tliqds employ I'd are radically divergent, and not witli- 
ouF carivfid analysis and criticism can they be lirouglit 
witliin sight of one another. It is indispensable, in 
attempting to give a systematic account of one phase of 
German speculation, that we should endeavour to make 
clear the characteristic feature wliicli distinguislies that 
mode of thought, and wo can hardly do so without com¬ 
paring it to some extent with tlie prevailing typo of 
l^nglish pliilosopliy. So soon as the point of view and 
method of treatment have become clear, we are in a 
position to consider the problems to wliich the specula¬ 
tive method must be applied, and thus to obtain a pre¬ 
liminary outline or general conception of the whole 
system. This, in the first instance, is what we propose 
to undertake, leaving to the more detailed account of the 
system the second introductory subject—the contents or 
results of the Kantian philosophy. 

If we consider what is involved in the descriptive 
adjectives which have been applied to what may be 
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called tlie ciirrent Eiiglisli pliilosopliy, wo ^liall hi' aide 
to discover, by mere force of contrast, some of tlie most 
important cliaracteristics of tlu‘. Kantian nietliod oi 
speculative rcsearcli. Historically, indeed, tbe, Kani-ian 
metliod was an attempt to revise wlad; laid ap])('ar('d as 
the final result of English philoso]>hy ; and thougli iJie, 
later post-Ivantian writers naike liti,](‘ or no re {V re nee. i.o 
English tliought, the connection between the. two is not 
to be overlooked. A more fruitful e.one.<‘])tion of th(‘ 
aim and function of speculative thinking is to b(' ob- 
tained by working towards Kant from tlie ])ositiou of : 
Locke and Hume than from that of Leibnitz, iin])orta,nt; 
as the infliicnce of the latter undoubt(*dly was. dlie i,i 
English philosophy, wo have said, may be distinguislu'.d 
as prevailingly aimlytical or psychological in method. 
Ill other words, if it be regarded as the })riiiairy and 
all-comprehensive function of pliilosopliy to ivnder in¬ 
telligible the whole of experiema^., to give a, systianatic 
and reasoned account of all that e.nters into ihe lif^. of 
the human thinking being, then the method of Loe.ln*, 
Berkeley, Hume, and their successors, proposess to sujp' r 
ply answers to the various problems into which thil 
one comprehensive inquiry divides itself, by an analysisM 
of the conscious experience of the thinking subject, hyfj 
a complete psychology of human nature. Conscious ex¬ 
perience, tliat of wliicli tlie individual subject ht‘.co.mes 
aware as making np his existence, is regarded as Jiiaterial 
upon wliich the processes of oliservation, classifiiiation, 
analysis, employed to good purpose in xdiysical impiiries, 
are to he directed. At first sight, indeed, such a method 
appears not merely natural, hut the only possible way in 
which a philosophical theory, granting such to he fcas- 





l)y investigation of the contents of mind can we arrive 
at any conclusions regarding tlie nature and limits of 
knowledge? It surely needs no argumentation,” says 
a distinguished exponent of the view, “ to show tliat 
th(i ])i'o].)lcm, What can we know? cannot he approached 
witliout the examination of the contents of the mind, 
and the determination of how much of these contents 
;may he called knowledge.”^ Since tliat which stands 
in need of explanation is experience itself, we evidently 
cannot explain it otherwise than liy looking at it. To 
loolv Ix'.yond experience is absurd; there is evidently 
iiothing left hut the examination of experience, and to 
this philosophy must needs he confined. 

Tt may hero he remarked that any difference hetween 
the philosophical methods under comparison does not 
arise concerning the restriction of knowledge to experi¬ 
ence. Tichtc as well as Kant is aware that philosophy 
has only to tJdnh experience, tliat it in no way adds to 
experience, and that it must contain nothing beyond 
experience. “ I declare,” he writes in one of the most 
*, popular of his expositions, “ the very innermost spirit 
and soul of my philosophy to he, that man has nothing 
beyond experience, and that he obtains all that he has, 
from experience, from life only. All his thinking, 
whether vague or scientific, whether popular or tran- 
•, scendental, proceeds from experience and concerns nothing 
hut experience.” ^ Any divergence arises, not from dis- 

1 Huxley’s ‘ Hume,’ p. 49. 

2 Sonnenldarer Bericlit,” ‘Werke,’ vol. ii. p. 333. Cf. 'Werke,’ 
vol. ii. pp, 9,10, 123, 395; vol. v. pp. 340-344. 
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agreement respecting tlie quite empty propositinri, t.lmi. 
there is nothing beyond experience, but from soini*. diil'er 
ence in conception of experience and in tlu‘, method of 
dealing Avith it. Critical cxamimitioii often shows that 
under an apparently simple question or sta,t(*m(*nt a, whoh' 
theory lies concealed, and that tin', inhaaaie.es drawn fol¬ 
low not from the fact contained in the (piery or j>ro])osi» 
tion, but from the underlying tim.ory. Ilnis, in th(‘. eas(‘ 
in point, the restriction of philosophical iiKjuiry to 
rience has ahvays meant, to writers of the Jhigiish. scIksoI, 
that phenomena of inner and outer life are known, in thi'. 
same way, and that beyond the knowledge thus ol)taim‘d 
there is nothing standing in need of investigation, or 
capable of being investigated. “ Psychology,^’says th(‘. 
writer previously referred to, dilfers from ]hysic,al 
science only in the nature of its su])ject-matt(*;r, and 
not in its method of investigation.”^- 

English philosophy thus starts with a dcvliuiie, conccj)- 
tion of the nature and lijuits of speculativ<^ impiiry’. 
Experience, inner and outer, is cqTially matt(‘r for 
scientific treatment; and the results of such treat,m(‘,nt 
form, on the one hand, natural science strictly so calhul— 
on the other, mental science, of Avhich certain generalised 
propositions make up the substance of philosophy. It ( 
is not putting the matter too strongly to say that the / 
categorical rejection of this psychological method is thdv/ 
very essence of the critical philosophy, the key-note o|l"’ 
the^critical spirit in speculation. For Ivant, as for , 
Fichte, psychology is a science or doctrine subordinate 
to philosophy proper, involving in its method assump¬ 
tions which it is the very business of philosophy to dis- i 
1 Huxley's ‘Hume,* p, 51. 
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mv. i,() ilic. (*sfc;i])lishnieiit of .siicli data as facts 

of (‘XI)('!•{(‘iKM'. Tlio iinlrr doctriiK^ tliat since cognition 
is an as|)('{'t or forin of c.onscions ex[)(‘,Tience, its nature, 
(‘xt(‘iit, and validii'y ar<', to iKManisidcreil Ly investigating 
it ae.(*ording to tin*. nd(‘.s of scieiitiiic nietliod,—^.jiist as we 
slioidd inv(^stigati‘. an olycet presented in outer experi- 
I (Uice,—is not to he identified Avitli tlio truth which the 
most nK‘.ta.[)hysicMl thiidccr acknowledges, t]iat_giy^j 3 y 
thought can thought he tested and examined. The 
spec.ial, ](*.sson of tlie critical philosophy is that the 
*; [ a.ssiiniption,of a, distinction of tlic whole field of experi- 
I' eiHU'. iid.o die tw(3 realins of olyectivc facts and of suh- 
i ^jc'.c.tive fa.cts itself riirpiircs examination and defence. 
We must consider what the signilicance of such a dis¬ 
tinction is for the conscious suhject within whose 
experience it presents itself, and under what condi¬ 
tions it can he recognised by him. Were we to begin 
onr philosophical analysis, as psychology nmst begin, 
with the distinction as in some way a fact given, and 
assnino simply that the thinking snl^ject is confronted 
with, two orders of phenomena to l^e interpreted through 
the same notions, avc should commit a twofold error. 
Tor, on tire one hand, wdiilc in words we appear to 
assert that the two orders of facts make up all that is, 
we liave in reality placed alongside of them, in a quite 
inexplicable fashion, the thinking subject or mind, a 
tertium quid which certainly stands in need of some 
explanation; and, on. the other hand, the qualities and 
relations discoverable among facts, when contemplated 
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as matters of observation for tbo tliiiilvin.L,^ siibj(M*b aiv^ 
only siicli as appear to a siippos(;(l (*xi(*riail obsrrvor, 
and not tbeir rpialitios and relations for iiiiidlijjjeuet* 
whose very snbstanoo they {“oniposi*. \\ <'■ volunlni’iiy 
abstract from the essential f(‘;itnr(‘. of tlie ])r(>blriii, llir*. 
existence of tbo conscious subject ybr whom tlu' <trd('rs 
of facts arc tbero present, and must tlierefoiv. iv«M.nnise 
that any conclusions from iiua^stigation of the fa(‘ls havt*. 
validity only in subordination to tin*, abstraedioii from 
which we start. Thus psychology, as ordinarily con¬ 
ceived—the scientific account of the plnmonnuui to In* 
observed in consciousness, the di^scription, analysis, and 
history of mental plienoniena—stands on pnuusidy the 
same level as the natural sciences, and lilvu*. tlnun, leavi's 
out of consideration the problem with which philosophy 
as such has to deal. Evem the analysis of mental states, 
which forms a portion of psychological tn'atment, is tin* 
analysis of them as facts of observation,—that is, iln^ de¬ 
termination of the conditions on which, tlu'ir occurr(‘iie(* 
depends, the separation of simpler and mort*. (amiph'x 
states, and the formulation of general laws of c.oc'xist- 
ence and succession, not the analysis of their signilie.aue.e. 
as elements of the cognitive or moral (jxpe.ric'iicci of a 
conscious subject. The fundamental notions -which we 
apply in psychological research arc those of all scie.niifu; 
method, and concern objects—v'.c., things r(jgarde(l avS 
existing in conjunction and mutual int(.‘.rdcpen(lenc(x 
Tbeir very applicability, therefore, depends on tlic reso¬ 
lution of the prior questions as to the significance of 
knowledge of any thing or object, and tlic relations 
involved therein. Such prior questions may be cjillcd, 
in Kantian phraseology, transcendental, and the whole 






lor (‘.‘iriKO* iiKMiipiiysics, and lor rnc piidaui 

{)syc]ioio,n;i(*al fa.sliiou of (ItNiJiiiL'' wil-k ])liilosop]ii<‘a] 
j)rol)I(‘ins, is, in ])ri(‘f, KaiiiAs (‘.onirilaiiiou io inodoiMi 
ilioii^i^hid 

. dlic fiiudainonlMil ddroroncc Ix^iwauni ilio psy<*.]iologi{^al 
inciliod of dca-lini^ witli pliilosopliical prol)loins, tlio 
luctliod wliicli ri*ga.rds tlio sta.t.cs of iiiiiid as so many 
d(dniito olvjacts for a conscious o])Scvvcr, and tlic trau- 
s(iondeni.al method, ^vhicli pvopos(‘s for considoi'ation tlie 
conditions unden* -whicli knowledge*, of a thing is jxjssildi 
for a, thinking suhjexd and the. sign.ilica,n(‘.(*. of sueli know- 
■l(‘.dg<‘, appears witli great cl{‘.a.rn(‘.ss in. tlie ])hilosoplii(*a.l 
i;syst(‘.m. of l>(‘.rke]ey—a syst(‘.m in wliich. hotli mel/liods 
hmiy he discerned, though n(‘ithe.r rec(*iv(‘s ])r(‘(*is(‘, ex¬ 
pression, a,nd the'- coniln'nation seems te) Inive*. I'ciuained 
unobscrvoAl hy the author, flerkcdey’s thinlving is in so 
many ways typical of the English spirit, liis ieh*.alism 
has affected so much of current spcaailatioii, and Ids 
position in. the general dovclopmemt of me)dern phile)- 
sophy is so peculiar, that it is worth while luwe te) scru¬ 
tinise somewhat closely the principles upon. wide.;!), he,) 
proceeded. 

Beyond all question, Berkeley started, in his p]dIe)so- 

1 The term tmnscendenial i^rohahly has, for English cars, an im- 
pleasant ring, and Avill suggest metaphysical ehorts to transcend 
experience. It must he understood, however, that tmnsovmlaital 
method is simply the i^atient and rigorous analysis of cxpeiricnce 
itself. Eor any question or theorem which might pass heyond pos¬ 
sible experience, Kant reserved the tQ,tm imnscencUmt; and tlio dis¬ 
tinction, if not the mode of expressing it, is accepted hy all his 
successors. Neither in Kant nor in Fichte is there anything in the 
slightest degree resemhling what is commonly called metapliysics. 
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pliical analysis, wiili a doctrine Avlii(;h in t(n’ins iiia.y bo 
regarded as id(intienl with tlui principl (3 of t;li(3 transc.en- 
dental iiK’iliod. 11(3 pi*o{)()s<3d to iina3stigat(3 pliiloso- 
pbieal notions or ba'ins in tin', light of tlie do('.trine, tluii;; 
no fac.t can. possilily h{‘, adinittc(l wliicJi is ]iot a, fact 
for soino eonsei(.nis sul)j(',c.t. Every ni(da,])hysical tlieorenn 
or notion Jiinst 11(3 sid)j(ic.t(‘d to the same t< 3 st, I'eduction j', 
of its terms to tlie exporienc.c of a tliinking Ix'ing. IliS' 
attack on aI)strac,tions is thns virtually ich'ntical with ^ 
th(3 Kantian criticism of things-in-th{.miselves. Eorl 
]>erlv(‘l(‘.y a;n al:)straction is a supposed fact of ex])ori(‘nc (3 
wlvich. from its nature cannot possildy form part of tlm 
experience of a conscious sid)je(}t. If we remove from 
a fat3t those relations or cjiialifications through vliich 
only it eaitcrs into and forms portion of the conscious 
(‘-xpcricnco of some snly'cd;, we liave as result an ah~ 
drac'tiuii or contradiction,—sonnithing sn])poscd to l)c a 
possihlc o])jcct of expeeahnee, and yet at the sanu', time 
wanting in tlio (jualitics re(piisitc for any such ohject. 
jM'aterial siihstancc as distinct from the varied and'" 
specifically (piJ]Med inateritil tilings, xni^ialifiod.. niatter 
as the cause Ilf olvjcctivo phenomena, tilings asrexjstin^ 
out of relation to conscious intelligeiice, abstract ideas [ 
of facts of experience, are install^ sncli abstractionj 
.Berkeley’s demand tliat, before discussing p)robleins as/ 
to matter, cax.ise, substance, and other metaphysical no¬ 
tions, we shall first determine what they .mean for us, ^ 
has the true note of the transcendental method. 

On tlie otlier hand, it is e<pially beyond doubt tliat 
Berkeley, under the influence of Locke’s philosophy, 
accepted as the criterion of tlie possibility of entrance 
into the conscious experience of a subject, the possibility 

P.—IV. H 








as ill that of Locke, existence for a self-conscious sub¬ 
ject meant individual or particidar existence as an object 
of internal oTiservation. Thus from the outset he united 
in one system the transcendental and the psychological 
methods, and the history of the development of his 
thoughts is an instructive record of the struggle between 
tlie two principles. The manifold inconsistencies which 
criticism discloses in his doctrine are natural results of 
the attempt, however unconscious, to combine two radi¬ 
cally incompatible views. 

Eerkoley’s earliest reflections, those contained in the 
^ Commonplace Eook,^ discovered and published by 
Professor Eraser, are dominated throughout by the in¬ 
dividualist notion which is part of the psychological 
method. He is even disposed at times to reject his 
underlying doctrine of the necessary implication of sub¬ 
ject and object, and to regard mind itself as but a collec¬ 
tion of particular ideas, as, indeed, mind necessarily is, 
for internal observation. In the first formal stage of his 
philosophy, the stage represented by the ‘Principles,’ 
the most characteristic features are due to the steady 
application of the individualist criterion. It seems evi- 
dent to him that to the observer, regarded as standing 
apart from conscious experience, nothing can be pre¬ 
sented but isolated, single states, connected externally or 
contingently, containing in themselves no reference to 
Underlying .substance or cause, and existing only as facts 
for an observer. The result is one aspect, unfortunately 

I almost the only aspect known, of the B erkeleian idea lisnr. 
Existence is the sum of states making iip the experience 
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of the iiiciivicinal; there is nothing beyond the mind and 
its own phenomena. From snch a mere subjective fancy 
no philosophical aid is to be found for resolving any of 
the harder problems of thought. As tlic matter is W('.Il 
put by Dr Stirling : ‘‘ The same things that were called 
loitliout or noumenak now called wiflrhi and idiencmi- 
enal; but, call them as you may, it is their systematic 
explanation that is wanted. Sucli systematic explana¬ 
tion, embracing man and the entire round of his experi¬ 
ences, sensuous, intellectual, moral, religious, cesthetical, 
political, &c., is alone philosophy, and to that no repeti¬ 
tion of loithout ts u'lihm, or matter is ’phenomenal.^ will 
ever prove aclerpiate.”! In short, the slightest reflection 
enables one to see that tlie most airy subjective idealism 
and the crassest materialism arc one and the same. In 
both cases we are left with the more statement that 
things are what they are, and it matters not wliether W(‘- 
call them ideas or forms of matter. 

This, however, is but one side of Berkeley's so-called 
idealism Although, while developing from th(‘. individu¬ 
alist princqde, he could arrive at no other conclusion than 
that experience consists in the isolated states of tlio in¬ 
dividual thinker, yet it seemed to him equally clear that 
the conscious subject could not ])e regarded as merely 
one of the objects of internal observation. The inde¬ 
pendent existence and activity of the conscious self werci 
therefore admitted by him as somehow beyond ex]')eri- 
ence in the narrow sense, and in a very confused fashion 
he proceeded to ask what the significance of expeihaice 
could be for such a self-conscious subject. His answer, 
given briefly and without adequate investigation of its 
Aiinoto-tioiis to fecliwcgler’s * History of Pliilosopliy, ’ p. 410. 



;nuL (lop(‘.iia(.nit ia.ct, as a sei'KBs ot accidents oi winch 
intelligence ov luiiul is tlic substance, as a series of effects 
of Avliicli iutellige.iie,e or mind is tlie cause. Tlius the 
‘psychological idealism, reached by application of the one 
method, was transformed by application of the other into 
a species of objective or theological idealism. The com 
ception of a mere dux of conscious states was converted 
into tlio more complex notion of an intelligible system 
—a world of free and independent spirits, whose modes 
of action and passion are the several modifications of 
actual experitmee as known to us. Finite minds are 
related to one another and to the Infinite IMind by 
mutual action and reaction. The course of nature is the 
result of the operation of the .Divine Mind on finite 
intelligences. 

A notion like this is essentially what Kant and Fichte 
call “ dogmatic.” ^ It implies or starts from the assump¬ 
tion of aii'absolute opposition between two orders of real 
existences, the finite and the infinite mind, and endea¬ 
vours to explain their reconciliation or conjunction by 
means of a conception which has validity only for the 
diverse ol)jects of one conscious subject. A conscious 
sul:)ject can only think the objects which make up lifs 
experience as mutually determining, for only so do they 
compose o/ie experience. To transfer this notion to the pos¬ 
sible relations of infinite and finite intelligences, which 
by supposition arc not mere objects for mind, is to make 
an invalid, or teclmically, a transcendent use of it. Ko 

^ See for Fichte’s vigorous criticisiu of Bei’keley, ^Werke,’ vol. i. 
pp. 438, 439, 
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ingenuity can render a finite and relative notion like that 
of causal action, or of mutual determination, adequate 
to express the possible connection between experience 
and tlie ground of all possible experience. God and tlie 
world are not to be tliouglit as res 23 ectively cause and effect. 

Tlie Eerkeleian tlieological idealism tlius yields no so¬ 
lution of the problem it was intended to answer. It is 
simply a translation into tlie language of idealism of tlie 
jiopular view tliat tlie ex^ierience of the conscious suliject 
is due to some action from witliout; and if no furtlier 
analysis be given, it is not of tlie slightest consequence, 
2)liiloso2)liically, whether we say that God is the cause 
of the varied character of conscious ex2)erience, or that 
things in themselves are the cause. In both cases we 
have started with the conception of the finite, self- 
existent mind, and exj^lain its exiicricnce as communi¬ 
cated to it from witliout. Such a mere fashion of 
speech makes clear neither what the signiiicance of 

coming from without ” can be for an intelligence pos¬ 
sessing only subjective states, nor how the notion of 
^‘withoutcan possibly arise in its consciousness, nor 
how it conies to regard itself as finite, and to refer for 
explanation to an Infinite hlind.^ 

^ One of these unanswered difficulties suggests the reason for the 
close similarity which has been found hetwen Berkeley and Leibnitz. 
From Berkeley’s subjective or i3sychological point of view, the crite¬ 
rion of objectivity is want of consciousness of productive power on 
the part of the thinking subject. Now evidently, in the absence of 
other grounds, objectivity of this sort might be accounted for by 
reference to unconscious acts of x^roduction on the part of the suT)- 
ject, as well as by action from without. Exx^erieiice W'ouhl thus be^ 
the evolution of the thinking subject; inner and outer would imxdy 
only differences in the conscious activity of the subject; the Berke- 
leian finite mind would be identical with the I^eibnitziau monad. 






earlier doctrine. On tlie one Land, it became increas- 
ingly apparent tliat tlic results of tbe psj^cliological 
]iietliod required to be qualified or limited by reference 
to the counter-conception of tlie conscious subject as in 
no sense a possible object of conscious experience : on 
the otlier hand, it began to appear doubtful to Berkeley 
lioiy far any wortli or validity could be ascribed to tlie 
psychological method. He had assumed throughout his 
earlier impiiry that to the supposed external observer, 
whether our OAvn mind or not, the facts of conscious ex¬ 
perience would present themselves as a contingent series 
or streani; but it now occurred to him that in so doing, 
he had simply cast into the mind of this external ob¬ 
server all that was required to render knowledge pos¬ 
sible, all that must lie investigated before we can deter¬ 
mine what knowledge really is. Thus, in ‘Alciphron,’ 
stress is laid upon the fact that Self is not an idea —?.e., 
not an object of observation; and on the analogy of this, 
the wider inference is rested, that many intellectual prin¬ 
ciples may likewise have validity, although what they 
refer to can in no sense be reduced to ideas^ or isolated 
individual elements of conscious experience. In ‘ Siris,^ 
Berkeley begins to point out that the stream of contin¬ 
gent facts of experience is not a datum requiring merely 
to be observed, but is possible material of knowledge 
only for an intelligence which combines the scattered 
parts in relations not included in the conception of them 
as mere objects. In fact, in the latest stage of his philo¬ 
sophical development, it becomes evident to him that 
the so-called simple ideas of Locke are really concrete 
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and complex units of cognition; and that sense, so far 
from furnishing a kind of knowledge, supplies only ele¬ 
ments, which for a thinking subject are possible mate¬ 
rial of knowledge. 

Berkeley’s doctrine has been considered in some de¬ 
tail, partly because no subsequent English pliilosopliical 
thinking seems to have advanced beyond Ids position, 
partly because one can discern very clearly in him the 
gyrinciples upon which English philosophy has ahvays 
proceeded. The resxilts of his work will probably have 
made intelligible what is to be understood by the j)syeho r| 
bgied method of treating, speculatw^^ wliat i4 

the precise nature of the assumptions underlying it, and 
what, on the whole, must be the characteristic feature of 
the opposed method. The psychological method, start¬ 
ing from the point of view of ordinary consciousness, 
in which the individual subject is confronted with two 
dissimilar series of facts, inner and outer experience, 
and in which each series, as it presents itself separately, ; 
is viewed from the same qiiasi external position, p.roc(‘cds: 
to treat these facts by the help of the familiar catcigory; 
or notion of the thing and its relations to other things. \ 
The world of external experience appears as a totality o|: 
existing things, reciprocally determining and being de¬ 
termined, each of which is what it is because the otlier^j 
are what they are. It matters not that, by the intro-ij 
duction of some subjective analysis, w’-e reduce tlio sup-i 
loosed things to more or less permanent groups or series ofj 
sensations : the essential fact is, that they arc thouglit ns 
making up a mechanical whole. Wlien the same con¬ 
ception is applied to inner experience, to the thinlvingj 
subject, his states and relations to experience in general, 1 




the notion thus appliecl to the interpretation oi things in 
external nature, Piclitc points ont that the same concep¬ 
tion, the same method, cannot he applied to the inter¬ 
pretation of the life of the conscious subject. For, here, 
each fact is to he regarded, not only as a thing standing 
in relations to other things,—relations only conceivable 
when wo secretly postulate the presence of some mind 
which relates the things to one another,—but as a fact for 
thereon scions subject. They are not external to him, 
lint form ]iart of liis very being and substance, and 
philosophy has specially to deal with their signihcance 
forjiiin. The psychological method lias simply tlirown 
out of account or neglected the fundamental fact, that of 
self-consciousness. Mechanical or dogmatic explanations 
of mental phenomena may be adetpiate as statements 
of the conditions under which these phenomena come to 
lie, but they are utterly inadecpiate as explanations of 
what these phenomena are for the conscious suliject. 
Take as an example of the difference between the modes 
of treatment, the important distinction appearing in con¬ 
sciousness between Ego and non-Ego, self and not-self. 
The psychological theory, if it is wise and enlightened, 
begins by assuming provisionally the existence of objec¬ 
tive conditions under which specific sensations arise, 
and points to tlic variable nature of these conditions, 
and the variable combinations of sensations wliich result 
—e.y., the constant presence of motor or muscular sen¬ 
sations with different groups of passive sensations—as 
giving the key to the origin of the notion. Eut such an 
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explanation tacitly assumes tlic very point at issue. 
Wliy slionld either passive or active sensations, or any 
combinations of them, appear to the conscious subject 
himself as limitations ? If we represent to ourselves the 
conscious subject as a thing acted upon and reacting, 
we may try by the help of this metaplior to render in- , 
telligilde the fact that some states of liis experience 
appear as objective and determined, while others are 
thought as subjective and relatively undetermined; but 
our explanation extends only to the metaphor and not 
to that which is symbolised. There is no resemblance 
between passive and active sensations, and the assumed 
actions and reactions from which they arise; and the 
only problem, how the consciousness of difTercncc arises 
out of the sensations, is not answered by reference to 
actions and reactions which are not in the sensations 
at all, but, if in consciousness at all, are added by 
thought. On the other hand, tlie speculative method . 
proposes, by an analysis of self-consciousness and of the ^ ■ 
conditions under which it is possible, to ^clear 
sighMcmice for the conscious sul^ct himself of those 0 
important differences which characterise his experience. ^ j 
l^^thing must here be assumed which transcends self-;/ 
consciousness, but nothing must be accepted as solution 
which is not for self-consciousness. The distinction" 
between Ego and non-Ego is one for the thinking 
subject; it is hopeless, therefore, to look for solution to 
hypotheses which lie outside of the thinking subject. - 
The so-called scientific 'method in pliilosophy is emphat¬ 
ically the method of metaphysical assumptions, for 
throughout its procedure it has recourse to explana¬ 
tions which transcend experience. 





as lacts 01 sen-consciousness. JLiiey exisi omy lor a 

tliinking being, and tbeir significance ox interpretation 
for tile tliinking subject is tlie substance of pliilosophy. 
Philosophy is thus the re-thinking of experience,—the 
endeavour to construct by rigid and methodical analysis 
that which to ordinary consciousness presents itself as a 
completed and given whole. Speculation, therefore, in 
no way transcends the limits of experience; it does not 
extend the bounds of thinking; it intrudes in no way 
into the province of natural science, wliich is but an 
extension of ordinary consciousness. “No proposition 
of a philosophy which knows itself is, in that form, 
a proposition for real life. It is either a step in the 
system, from which further progress may be made; or if 
speculation has in it reached a final point, a proposition 
to which sensation and perception must be added, as 
rationally included therein, before it can be of service 
for life. Philosophy, even when completed, cannot 
yield the clement of sense, wliich is the true inner 
principle of life (or actuality).’’ ^ Philosophy is thus the 
subjective side of that which objectively appears or pre¬ 
sents itself as reality, in ordinary life. The experience 
of the finite suliject, an experience in wdiich, so far as 
cognition is concerned, the inner and outer worlds are 
distinct; in which, so far as action is concerned, sensuous 
impulse and reasoned purpose, personal desire and gen¬ 
eral or rational will, arc combined; in which, so far as 
the whole sphere of his finite existence is concerned, the 
feeling of personal independence is curiously allied with 
1 “ Biickerinnerungen,” § 9, ^Werke,’ vol. v. p. 343. 
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those strivings after infinite being in which independ¬ 
ence would cease;—this experience, in all its diversity, 
is the matter to be explained; and while philosophy may 
divide itself into various Imanches according to the dif¬ 
ferent problems proposed, it is in a twofold sense a unity. 
Eor the experience to bo interpreted is une^ and the 
whole interpretation is but the exposition of the sig¬ 
nificance of experience for self-consciousness, Avhich is 
also one. 

If, now, we call any fact of experience whicli presents 
itself in consciousness, a cognition or matter of know¬ 
ledge, and every systematic account of any series or class 
of such facts, a science (Wissenschaft), we shall be pre¬ 
pared to understand why it was that Ifichte selected, as 
title for philosophy in general, the term, theory of science 
or of knowledge (Wisscnschaftslehre), and what are the 
formal requirements of this comprehensive doctrine.^ It 
is the business of ’Wisscnschaftslehre to dcvc*lop from its 
first principle the organic plan or complete franunvoik 
of human knowledge. We may assume hypothetically 
that there is system in human cognition, and if so, we 
assume that all principles can be shown to rest upon 
some one comprehensive absolute principle—a principle 
incapable of proof, but giving the ground of proof to all 

i The terms theory of science and theory of knowledge have of recent 
years acquired so special a significance among German ■writers on 
logic, that either would lead to misunderstanding if ajiplied to Fichte's 
philosophical doctrine. Tkeoric der Wissenschaft has heen taken 
to mean the systematic account of the nietliods actually followed in 
scientific research— e.g., observation, experiment, analysis, &c.; while 
Erhenniniss-thcoric, or theory of knowledge, when used by a logical 
writer, implies that he brings to bear upon the doctrines of formal 
logic the combined results of psychology and general iihilosophy. 
There is a deplorable want of consistency in the use of the terms. 








ledge if wo develop completely, from its first principle, 
all that is contained in lininan knowledge. 

Fichte’s earliest systematic work, the tract On the 
FTotion of 'Wissenschaftslelire,” contains a niimher of 
formal determinations regarding the new science; hut 
the true meaning of what is tlierc laid down hecomes 
apparent only when the nature of the doctrine itself 
has been seen. It is desirable tlierefore to omit all 
reference to this tract, at least until the system has l^een 
explained. 
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CHAPTER VT. 

“ WISSENSGHAPTSLEIIRE’’ IN ITS EARLIER FORM. 

The general aim or spirit of the ‘Wissenschaftslohro 
having been determined, it becomes necessary to consi¬ 
der more particularly the nature of the problems present¬ 
ing themselves for solution, and the method by vdiicli 
they are to be treated. As regards both points, the most 
valuable writings are the two Introductions to Wissen- 
schaftslehre,” and tlie “ Sonncnklarcr Bericht.'’^ 

1.— DOGMATISM AND IDEALISM. 

The slightest reflection discloses to us the remarkable 
distinction in consciousness between two orders of rep¬ 
resentations ^ or phenomena, wdiicli wo call, with some 
vagueness, inner and outer experience. "With more pre- 

1 ^Werke/ vol. i. pp. 419-518; vol. ii. pp. 323-420. 

2 The term Vorstellung is used hj Fichte, as indeed hy all German 
writers, in various senses ; and the amhigiiity attaching to it is un¬ 
doubtedly one of the main causes of the misunderstanding of his doc¬ 
trine, as of the Kantian system. Here it is employed simply to denote 
some form of consciousness—something of which the subject Is aware. 
Nothing is thereby decided as to the viode of existence of the repre¬ 
sentation. It is not meanwhile to be regarded as a subjective state—. 
i.e., as a modification of the individual, particular Ego. 






of ITS, and arc characteriRcd for ns by the accom¬ 
pany iii^’ “ of nocessity Avliicli attaclics to them. 

]^ow, the problem of philosophy—/.c., of Wissonschafts- 
lehre—is to explain expcrienco, to render it intelligible; 
and all explanation consists in rendering a reason for the 
fjhenomena to be explained. Tlie ground of experience, 
in tlie highest sense, is not to be sought beyond experience 
itself, but onr reflection npon experience docs nndonl}tedly 
proceed beyond it, since it regards tlie whole as matter 
to bo accounted for. This procedure laeyond experience 
is, in fact, the process faiidliarly known as abstraction. 
Pliilosophical theory, having presented to it the complex 
fact of the coexistence of inner and outer experience, 
abstracts from the condition of coexistence, and selects 
for isolated consideration, on the one hand, the Ego or 
conscious sul)ject, on the other liand, the non-Ego or 
object simply. Whether such a]3stra,ction is a legitimate 
process may remaiir meanwhile undetermined,—the an¬ 
alysis of the problem itself will throw liglit npon the 
nature of the thoughts involved in it,—hut hy its means 
wo reach the fundamental opposition of philosophical 
systems, l^lgo and non-Ego, sul^jecd and object, thought 
and being, are separate grounds, to wbieh the whole of 
experience may ho referred for explanation. Do we ex- 
plain experience as the product of the non-Ego, we have 
the system which may be called Dogmatisni*; do we 
1 explain the whole as springing from the Ego, we have 
Idealism. Of the one, the typical example is the system 
|)f Spinoza, in which the order and connection of thoughts 
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are explained by reference to that wliicli does not contain 
in itself the element of self-conscionsness,—where, there¬ 
fore, the Ego appears as a mechanically determined unit 
in the sum total of things. Of the other, a representa¬ 
tive may prohaldy be found in Leibnitz, though much of 
the later Kantian speculation is only intelligible as a 
kind of half-understood idealism.’- 

T^diich of these counter-principles has riglit on its 
side ^ Does either satisfy the requirements of philoso¬ 
phical explanation ?• It is evident, on the one hand, that 
the dogmatic method, if true to itself, must, in the end, 
have resort to an absolutely unknown and unknowable 
thing as the non-Ego. The thing-in-itself is, in fact, 
the solution offered by dogmatism ] and such solution is 
defective in two ways. In the first place, while for a 
supposed external observer the existence of a non-Ego 
might furnish explanation of what presents itself in tlie 
consciousness of the subject—that is to say, of tlie limita¬ 
tion of the subject—no such explanation is possible for 
the subject himself. That he should he limited may 
possibly result from the existence of a non-Ego; that ho 
should hnoio himself limited cannot be explained from 
the existence of the non-Ego simply. In the second 
place, the assumed non-Ego is for the thinking subject 
non-existent: no possible predicate can, by the subject, 
be attached to it which does not imply reference to the 
subject, and therefore relative, dependent existence. 

^ Berkeley, as Ficlite rightly notes, is a dogmatist; but some pliases 
of his speculation, and much of the philosophy which has rested itself 
on Berkeley, may be regarded as idealist. Ficlite himself does not, 
in this reference, adduce Leibnitz as the type of idealism,—and there 
are certainly elements in Leibnitz which might lead one to class him 
otherwise. 







/ , 1 )01(111 sin tlms iiirnishes no explanation. Tlie op- 

I ])(ks(hI priiieiple, that of idcaljs|n pure and vsimplc, has at 
j l(;.ast one superiority: it ""selects, as ground of explana- 
I tion, -svliat is uiupiestionahly in consciousness. The Ego, 
or subject, is kno-wn to be. Eut when the Ego, or subject, 
is taken ]oer and the attempt is made to deduce 
from it the multiplicity of experience, we find a hiatus 
which, is absolutely impassable, unless our method is at 
once guarded and cohipreliensivc. An imperfect or haif- 
undi'.rstood idealism regards the Ego as merely subject, 
and is thus driven to the conception of self-consciousness 
as somehow one of the facds discoverable in intelligence. 

] In this case, while it may be possible to explain that the 
jjCgo sliould Iviiow itself a,s limited, it is <piite impossible 
j to explain how it should know itself as limited by the 
kion-Ego. AsJliTchto rightly puts it, “ In vahi shall we 
; Look for a link of connection between subject and ol)ject, 
f they are not first liiid siniply apprehende d as a jinity. 

. . The is not to bo regarded as subject merely, 

’ nit as at once subject and oliject.” 

If wo translate Eichte\s reasoning regarding idealism 
into other terms, it might be expressed thus. Idealist 
speculation has sought the ground of ex]^)lanation in con¬ 
sciousness,—in that which is immediately and directly 
known to us. Eut in so doing, it has followed the same 
method which, when dealing with the thing-in-itself, 
gave rise to dogmatism. It has regarded consciousness 
as merely so much to be known,—as a series of states, 
Vorstellmigan^ from which nothing can possibly be ex- 
^ Yersiich einer neiieii Darstelliiiig,” ‘ Werke,’ vol. i. I'^p. 528, 529. 
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tracted. It lias not considered liow consciousness comes 
to be, wliat conditions are necessarily implied in its ex¬ 
istence, wliat are tlie laws under wliicli it acts. Tliiis 
idealism drifts easily into a kind of psycliological doc¬ 
trine (as in Sclimid, and later in Fries), or results in a 
sceptical plienomenalism (as in Maimon and in Hume).^ 
Only one idealist system has really gone to the heart off 
t^ problem, and fairly considered how it is that, in con¬ 
sciousness, there appears the opposition between Ego and 
non-Ego; for only one philosophy has seized the principle'; 
that consciousness or intelligence as a whole is condi-' 
tioned by self-consciousness, and that the laws under 
which self-consciousness aXe realised are at once the form 
and matter of intelligence. Thisyis the critical or tran¬ 
scendental idealism of Kant, — a system imperfect in 
details, easily misunderstood, and requiring to be remod¬ 
elled or restated before it can be made to yield ade¬ 
quate solution of the speculative problem. 

Thus for Fichte tliere are historically but two reasoned 
systems of philosophy — that of Spinoza and that of 
Kant. The one is dogmatic,—that is, it neglects to give 
due weight to the principle of self-consciousness, and 
hence endeavours to explain existence by a notion which 
is limited, and applicable only within the experience of 
a self-conscious subject. The other is critical,—that is, 
it recognises tlie great truth that all consciousness is de¬ 
termined Tly self-consciousness, and so acknowledges the: 
due limits of thought. If we were to express in a single 

1 It is not a little remarkalDle how slight appears to have been Fichte’s 
acquaintance with Hume’s writings. Scepticism, as a whole, indeed, 
plays but a small part in liis system of thinking, and is generally dis¬ 
missed with a species of contempt, Cf. ^ Werko,’ vol. i. p. 120 n. 

P.—IV. I 












wliicili was wanting in tTie critical pliilosopliy, systematic 
(levelopnient, is prcdoiiiinant in Spinoza; and, as will 
1)0 seen, tlio theoretical part of the Wisscnscliaftslclire 
is nothing Init an inverted or idealistic Spinozisin. It 
has often been said that the influence of Spinoza over 
the course of Eichte’s speculation became more signifi¬ 
cant in the second period of his literary activity; but 
even were this the case, one must not forget that in the 
earliest expositions of ‘Wissenschaftslehre, comparison 
witli Spinoza, and recognition of similarity with his 
thouglits, appear throughout. To understand the sub¬ 
stance of Fichte’s speculation, some note must be taken 
of these historical antecedents. 

2.—niSTOlUCAL ANTECEDENTS: SPINOZA AND KANT. 

To any one acquainted with Spinoza’s system, Fichte’s 
description of it as essentially “ dogmatic ” must at first 
appear erroneous; for by a dogmatic system Fichte under¬ 
stands one which deduces the order of conscious experi¬ 
ence from a supposed order of things,—and it needs but 
slight knowledge of Spinoza to be aware that for him 
any implied contrast or relation between the order of 
ideas and the order of things has no place. It is neces¬ 
sary, however, to pass beyond tlie mere verbal definition 
of dogmatism on the one hand, and the mere state¬ 
ment of Spinoza’s opinion on the other, if we are to 
discuss fairly the relation between them. That which 
characterises dogmatism as a philosophical method is 
not simply the distinction between ideas and things, but 
the nature of the notion or category by means of which 
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either ideas or things are made comprehensible. In all 
cases of explanation, ^ye find, as the residuum of analysis, 
some fundamental relation or thought liy means of which 
the facts involved have become for us intelligible. Tliiis 
the notion pj.a\olatlon,^ of. ,is involved in all explana¬ 
tions of physical change, and itself requires to be criti¬ 
cally analysed m order that we may see what assumptions 
or underlying notions are implied in it. How the notion 
which dogmatism applies to explanation of experience 
is briefly that of mutual determination, —what Kant ; 
called the category of Eeciprocity. Each thing, or part; 
of real experience, has its definite character by and through ' 
its relations to all other things. It is determined to be I 
what it is, by virtue of the determinations of other things. 
A notion or category of this kind is evidently highly 
complex; and, indeed, as one might conjecture, it may 
be applied with much variety of signification. It may 
remain a purely mechanical category, implying only ex¬ 
ternal relations of the things -which compose a collec¬ 
tive or aggregate whole; or it may be elevated so as to 
become the idea of a systematic "whole, in which the rela¬ 
tions of the parts are not mechanical.^ The first signifi¬ 
cance, however, is that which characterises the use of the 
notion in the dogmatic method. Eor here things and 
ideas are regarded as alike in one respect, as being alike 
finite olqects of possible cognition. Each external thing, ; 
each idea, is finite in its kind—f.e., is capable of being 
limited, determined by another. Through this limitation 
by others, each has its definite being. It matters not, 
then, whether we regard things and ideas as composing 

1 The double significance of this category is very ajiiiarcnt in the 
Kantian system. 











ilinbreiit points of view; in oitlior case avc subject the 
fa,cts to tlio same mode of explanation, regard eacb as 
a unit, marked off from ofcliors, and witli only external 
relations to them, and explain the special characteristics 
of each as depending on the coexistence of all the 
others. 

Now this notion of reciprocity or mutual determina¬ 
tion is fundamental in Spinoza, and is that by which 
liis system has gained its greatest intluence over modern 
thought. It is true that it is not the only notion used 
l.)y Spinoza,—in fact, the dilFiculties, even incoinprchcn- 
sil)ilities, of his metaphysi(;s arise nia,inly from the con¬ 
junction of the notion of iimtnal deterrnination with 
that of subsh]aifie,—luit it is a thought which is involved 
in scientific procedure as such, and through it Spinoza 
has been brought into the closest relations with modern 
. scientific work. The plirascs, more or less commonplace, 
jby which the systematic unity of things is expressed,— 
l^siich as, the onler and uniformity of nature, the preva- 
ilencc of law,—are merely expressions of what is contained 
i ll! tins notion of reciprocity. It is evident, further, 

* that if we apply this notion to the explanation of expe- 
,, rience, we must regard self-consciousness, the essence of 
{'the thinking subject, as merely one phenomenon, or state, 
or tiling^ determined by relations to other phenomena, 
and assume that these relations are of an external kind. 
Thus, for Spinoza, the peculiarity of self-consd ousness 
vanishes; and even if we interpret liberally the'cTosmir^ 
propositions (‘Ethics,’ ii. Pmps. et seg,) in which the 
Idea Mentis is treated, it is evident that self-conscious- 
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ness, as imderstood by him, is referred to that which 
lies outside of it and therefore mechanically deter¬ 
mines it. 

Fielite’s criticism of this dogmatic method is in form 
and spirit identical with the later and more fampns 
exjiression of Hegel. He has to point out that Spinoza 
omits altogether criticism of the notion of mutual deter¬ 
mination—that is to say, omits to examine the nature and 
validity of the notion for our thinking. Had such criti¬ 
cism been undertaken, it would have become apparent 
that a category like reciprocity is entirely inadequate to 
express the relation of self-consciousness and the expe¬ 
rience to which it is related; that substance and mode, 
Spinoza’s supreme forms, are limited in their nature; 
and that there is no philosophic ground for pi’ocedure 
beyond self-consciousness. While signalising these 
faults, Fichte nevertheless recognises the liig]i ideal ^of 
speculation which is disclosed in Spinoza’s ^Ethics,’ and 
djai ws large ly,,on the Sihnozistic method. IMany of Ins 
fundamental jirinciples, both in the earlier and the later 
periods of his thinking, arc i]i form aiid matter identical 
with those of the ‘ Ethicsd There is no suificient 
ground for asserting, as many writers have done, tliat the 
influence of Spinoza over Fichte increased, and that in 
the flnal period of the latter’s philosophising his exposi¬ 
tion is merely a mystical Spinozism. Ho closer connec¬ 
tion is possible than that between the theoretical ])oi*tion 
of the ‘ Wissenschaftslehrc ’ and tlie principles of Spi¬ 
noza. The later works accentuate somewliai. t]u‘, reli¬ 
gious aspect^of the of knowledge, but imply no 

other theory; and however close in forms of exprc'.ssion 
the religious doctrines of the two thinkers may be, the 
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radical opposition in tlicir point of vicnv is not to l)e 
forgott(?n. 

Til is radical o])position in point of view was tlie 
natural and inovitaldc conscMpueiice of tlic critical pliilo- 
sopliy. To understand tlic specific prolilcins presented 
to TM(dite, it is necessary to note with some care wliat 
tlie Kantian system had completed, and what it liad left 
nndonc. 

To Kant the proldem of philosophy in general liad 
]>rosonted itself under special aspects determined l 3 y his- 
tori(3al circnmstanccs,—in the main, however, nnder the 
aspect of a question as to the. possil^ility of knowledge. 
This (pi(‘.stion he for the first tinui proposed to treat in 
its wider issues, as^mhqiendent. c psychology and of 
mctapliysiiial assumptions. Px^yond all doulit it was not 
given to Kant,—it is given to no thinlun',—to free him¬ 
self entirely from the notions and phrascMilogy current at 
the time; and so it has come about that the ‘Critiqueof 
Pure Eeason,’ the work in which the dogmatic method of 
English philosophy and of Leilinitz was first subjected 
to examination, shows in many of its inain doctiines un- 
mistakahle traces of the method aga,inst which it was 
directed. Thus, while Kant is making clear, on the one 
hand, that knowledge, f( 3 r the self-conscious sulqect, can¬ 
not he explained hy reference to a world of tilings 
thought as out of connection with self-consciousness, he 
still allows himself amhiguities of speech which might 
he interpreted to mean that the spivdid contiMit of know¬ 
ledge, the matter, is explicndih’! hy reference to svudi 
things; and while he makes clear, on the other hand, 
that the conception of a mere stream of conscious states, 
as the phenomena of an individual subject, is in itself 
















and not a siil 3 ordinate form to be explained under the 
more comprehensive synthesis with which he started. 

If, then, it he considered what was for Ivant the fun¬ 
damental principle of philosophical method, and how far 
the actual results of his system correspond with the 
requirements of the method, a summary view of the 
prol^lems left for solution to the post-Kantian writers 
may readily be obtained. How the fundamental prin-: 
ciple, disguised imder many strange fashions of speech in, 
the ‘Critique of Pure Eeason,’ is that already described; 
as the piinciple of self-consciousness. All^ laiowledge, 
all experience, is only for a self-conscious subject. Such, ' 
a subject is not to be regarded as an individual, for the 
notion of individuality implies relations of a complex 
and quite distinct kind. It is the coniinon clement in 
all consciousness, that by which consciousness is what 
it is. If, therefore, the explanation of experience be 
proposed as the problem of philosophy, the method of 
procedure may be cither an investigation of the idea 
of self-consciousness, the determination of the conditions 
under which it is possible, and the evolution in strict 
sequence of the elements which are ein 1 )raccd in it; or 
by an analysis of knowledge, of experience, as it pre¬ 
sents itself in ordinary, empirical consciousness, and tlie 
determination of the features in it due to the pr(‘.s(;n(a‘< 
of this c entral unity . The second method was that 
adopted by Ivant, and the result has been somewhat um 
fortunate. For, in consequence of the method adopted, 
the several elements composing knowledge were dis- 
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c.iissod ill isoLiiioii from oik' anoilior aiid from tlicir central 
niiil.y, and -weri'. tlius, almost of nc(a\ssity, viewed not as 
t'leane.iits in a. syiitJu^sis, wliieli have, no existence save in 
and tlirou^i;-!! tlieir (toiiilniiatioii, l)ut as independent parts 
of an int(\e:i*al or collective*- Avliolt*. Tlius, in the ‘ Critique 
of Ihire. Jhaison/ tin*. j>rol)lem is sta-ted in. an ainhignons 
and coiifusini^'Avay; and in the ^ ^dvstludik/ more particiv 
larly, tlie c(‘ntral })oint of view is lost siglit of in a qnitc 
Lsuhordiimte issiuv .Knowledge, Kant se-es cleaiiy enongli, 

I is jiossihle only as a synthetic, coniliination in the unity 
jof seif-consciousness. '’FIkj conditions or forms of such 
|c.omhina.i.ion dc.h'rmine e.xpen'ience, or give gemeral laws 
Ito it, hut siieii dedmanillation is meridy formal. No- 
Hliing ca.n he jiresi'iiti'd in S(‘If-eonsc-iousn(.'ss which contra¬ 
dicts or is out of ha;rinony with tlu'se c.unditions, hut tlic 
specific determination, of this matter of knowledge is not 
to he dediieed from tlie conditions tlnvmselves. Upon 
; this view of the purely formal or logical fiuietion of.the 
J unity of thought rest tin.*, Ka-ntian distinctions of tlie a 
^mTorllnid a jto,dariorI elenunits in cognition, of form and 
matter, of sense and understanding, of empirical and 
transcendent reality, (.if ])lienoniena and noinnena.. So 
far, then, as theory of knowledge goc's, Kant, while bring¬ 
ing into tlie f()rt.‘gTonnd the very first principle of cognition, 
fails to connect tliercwitli the suhordinate forms, 
and are shown, on special grounds, not to lie, expli¬ 
cable liy reference to external things or to states of siih- 
jectivo experiences, hut they a.re ])huaHl in no intimate 
relation to tlie unity of sidf-conscdoiisncss. d.he ciniscioiis 
s ubject is recep tive^ and, if receptive, only under the pure 
forms of space a nd time. Ikit how or wliy a self-con¬ 
scious subject sliouIcT'appear to itself receptive j how or 












wliy, if receptive, it should lie so in the foi’ins of spnc(‘ and 
time,—are questions entirely nnresolvod. 80 wliciii ]\ant 
undertakes the diKSCussion of the key-stoiKi to Iiis ])osi'-. 
tion, the deduction of tlie categories or (‘xpositioii of th(^ 
forms of coinhination wliicli inako up tlie natiim of iln'i 
thinking subject, his procedure is ('.(|ua]Jy external and; 
haphazard. It is certainly shown tha.t tv/Av/or/es are. 
implied in self-consciousness, Init how or why they 
should be so implied—hoAV or wliy there, should 1»i‘ so 
many of them and no more—how tliey a.r(‘. eoniuM-led 
with one another and form a system in hiiman know¬ 
ledge,— these questions, likewise*., are hdt nnsolva'd. 
rurther, when the categories, haviiig Iumvii dediuu'd as 
the forms of the activity of tlie synth(‘.ti(i Kgo, arc* 
brought into relation with the forms of rec(*])ti vity, the, 
results, though rich in consequenc.^es, leave*, muc'h (,o ]»e. 
desired. The fusion into the unity of knowledge* is a. 
merely mechanical one. Ca.t('.go;rie.s as iiioch's of unde*!* 
standing, schemata as inodes of prochictive iiiiaginaticm, 
data of sense as mcjdes of afleotion, a,r(‘, linked b.getlier, 
and aj^pear to have anatiuu and c^xistc'iice indcijiendeiitly 
of one another, and of the syntliesis in whic.h, thc‘y arc*, 
combined. Tl^linal re^^^^ —the world of s(*.ns(‘-(*x]»c‘.b' 
rience determined throughcnit by int<*lligence, but ii| 
itself an empirically endless sc*,rios of iinitc*, Umitc-.ci 
ol:qects--is not one wliicli can satisfy thc^ d(‘nia.nd foi; 

striving to transc!c*nd 
this World of e.xp(*.ri(‘nc*,e, to r(*.a.c‘.b the* (imd 
syntli esis in wiiicdi its relation to sc‘.lf-(;onsciousnc‘ss shall 

he de'dnced, is what Kant calls.Kc‘aa>n. 80 far as Cog 

nition is concerned, tlie one ncsiilt of r(‘a.son is l-lic*. 

^Hjtioil which, 
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luifortiniatoly, was l)y Kant so expressed, and Ijy the 
Kantians so nnd(‘.rstood, as to imply nmeh of the old 
dog'inati(*. tlieoi-y wliicli it liad been tlie hiisiness of the 
‘Criti(pi(‘d to exjdode. Kant, liowever, is not to he 
ci’edit(Ml with all tluit has been dniwn from his specula¬ 
tions by writeI's ^vlio had neaarr grasped his fundamental 
principle. For him, the thing in itself, the expression 
of the inilnite striving of self-consciousness, is discover- 
alile only in self-(^onsciousness, as its absolute law. The 
stat(nne.nt of this absolute larv is cert:iinly approached by 
Kant from the (nnpirieal ])oint of view or by an analytic 
nndiiod, and the ])osition assigned liy liim to the cate- 
gorietd imperative seiiiiis at ilrst sight to sumhir Iteason 
icntirely from th(‘< worhl <d (experience. Kothing, .indeed, 
lean mak(} the Kantian moral tluiory pcudectly c(dicrent; 
liut, with (‘speiiiid referemen. to .Fichte and the later 
German philos(.)phy, it must l.)e statcul Avith ]xn‘haps un- 
Inecossary dt.vhnite-iu'ss, that only in th(Mj.ai;<,.'g()rical inipe^^^ 
iative do(3S the plot ion of tlu‘. thing-in-itself hold any posi- 

_ tion. as a rcidity in the Ka.ntiau meta.ph}Asics.-^ The final 

;■ syntliesis, so far as it was attempted liy Kant, appears 
only in the ‘Criti<pie of Judgmemt,^ in which,, by means 
;Pof the notion of ]hid, jyreconcdiatio.ii is sou^^^^ between 

’ tt is niucli to 1)0 rogrottod that, almost without exception, the 
/’ host English expositions of Kant restrict thonisolvos to an account of 
the * Critirpio of Puro'Hoason.’ Nothing l)ut error and confusion can 
result from this arbitrary limitation. It is much as though one were 
to treat only the theoretical ])ortion of ‘ Wissenscliaftslehre/ and 
leave untouched the fumlamcntal prohlmnsof the practical side. That 
11 10 Kanti an theory appeared iu thuMi stparatci ])oolo(, is no reason 
why we should treat it as three separate theories. The ‘Critique of 
Practical Kcason,’ moreover, though simple enough in its details, 
stands more in need of elucidation and commentary, so far as its 
l)rinciple is concerned, than the ‘ Criticpie of Pure Keason.’ 
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tlie intelligible or moral world, the realm of tliings-in- 
tliemselves, and tlic world of experience, of jdicnoniena. 

Tlie etliical idealism witli Avliicli tlie Kantian theory 
closes, conies nearer to the Ficlitian position than can be 
made apparent without more lengtliy analysis of Kant 
than is here possible; but even in it wc find the same 
tendency to separation wliich is the harassing feature of all _ 
the Kantian work. Fichte, it must bo lield,j\yas jusUfiod 
inJi^j 3 onstant.,,coin^^^^ in Kant there were really ■ / 

tij^e theories w^^^ are neyexv-anmlgamated. Kant,’'/j^., 
he remarks in an instructive passage in the ‘ Kachgelas- ia. 
sene W’erke,’“had t^eabsolu^^^ . . . In the ‘ Critique ^ 
of Pure Eeason,’ sense-expericnce was for him the aliso- 
lute ( = a;); and in regard to the ideas, the liiglier, intel- : 
ligible world, he expressed himself in a most depreciatory ■ 
fashion. From his earlier works, and from hints in the 
‘ Critique ’ itself, it may certainly be inferred that lie 
would not have halted at that position; but I will engage 
to show that these hints arc mere inconsequences of ' 
reasoning, for if his jirinciples were consistently followed ‘ ' 
out, the supersensible world must vanish entirely, and 't 
as the only noumenon there would remain that which| 
is to be reahsed in experience. . . . The_]pftiep moral 

so appe ared the ‘Crituiue of Practical In itf ^ 

was manifested the categorical notion of tlie Ego as 
something in itself, which could never liave appeared in - 
tlie ' Ch'itique of Pure Eeason ;' we have thus a second '• 
absolute, a moral u-o rld Epkjdl *• 

of huma n nature were not thercliy explaiiied. Ilie rela-| * 
tions of the beautiful, of the sublime, and of end iii ^ 
nature, which palpaljly were neither ‘ theoretical nor ^ 
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moral notions, yet r(‘nia.iiK‘(l. Moinovor, wliat is of niiicli 
L,o’ea.iorinipovtano(*., tlu; empirical -world wais mnv absorbed 

111 tbc moral ‘world, as a Avorld in itself,—a just retribu¬ 
tion, as it Aven^, for tli(‘, iirst victmy of the ompirical. 
dh(!ni a.pju'ared, then, tlH3 ‘ (•riti(pio of Judgment,^ in 
Ibe. introdiKition to udiieli—tbc most remarkable portion 

• of that remarkable "work—it was acknowledged, that the 
^ siijiersensilde a.n(l the siaisilile woilds must have some 
' eommoii though undisiajveralile, root, wliich. root is the 
rthird alisolute (— •//). I say a ihin!^ sc'parate from the 
‘Hwo ])recediiig and in<le[Heident, although giving unity 
to th(‘.m; a.nd in this I do Kant no winng, Kor if this 
V/is nndis(iov(‘.rabl(‘., it rnwY nnUahi the other twj|,* but 
- iWve (ainnot ('.ompuduaid how it do(‘s so, or deduce'tlicni 
from it. If, on tlu'. oth(‘r liand, it is to lie coniprehended, 
'it must be com])nh(Mided as absolub'.; and thnre remain, 
txjis biifore, thiau'. absolut(‘s.” ^ 

The Kantiaji philosophy, while, dcdinibdy formulating 
the first ])riucaph‘. of s])ecula,ilon, thusjeid m a 

wh<Jn_^Ki3sjdj^^^^ all of them, arising in connec¬ 

tion with one line of thought, a,nd furnishing the mate¬ 
rial for later ellorts at syste-inatic.*, (h3V(3lo])mont of the 
, principle from which it st:irt(‘d. AV'itli more or less 
\clearness the thinkers wlio iiuniediately hdloweil Kant 
|nndertook the solution of tlu^se pr(.)bl(‘ms, and their work 
jto a large extent d(.dei*min(Ml the cliaracter of thrcKichtca^^ 
and wais inc(n*p(>ra.t(‘d. into it. Thus 
^constant demand for unity of piinciphs is ivc.ognised hy 
Fichte as an attempt in tlie right direc.tiou, though 
the piineiple selected hy him, that of rcipresentation 

^ ‘ Nacligclasseiic Werkc,’ vol. ii. pp. 102-104. Sec also ‘ Lclcniiiid 
Biiefwcclisel,' vol ii. p. 177. 
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{Vorstellung) as the fundamental fact of consciousness, 
was incapable of yielding any result inoro satisfactory 
tlian had been presented in the Kantian pliilosopliy. 
KeinlioM^vidciitly felt the difficulty of bringing subject^ 
and object into any connection wliatsocycr, if tliey were' 
assum ed as originally distinct. Pic tlicrcforo proposed'' 
to select as starting-jDoint the existence of the conscious 
state or representation, in which subject and object are 
contained as factors, and endeavoured by analysis of this 
fact to deduce the several doctrines which in a loss co¬ 
herent form had been brought forward by Kant. Biit -i 
in the first place, as Fichte points out in the ‘Kcview off 
FEiresidemus,’ ^ the^prhnary datum of pliilos2ldima^con-| 
s truction cannot, he a fact or re,prescntattoji, jmt jnustl 
simpJi, and orig^^^ by which the fact or( | 

I'ePSfisentation comes to bo; and in the second place, ^ 
as had been made quite apparent by tire sceptical cri¬ 
ticism of ‘ Jiincsidemus’ (Schulze), the idea of Vordel- 
luug involved that doctrine which a])ove all others was 
a stiunblmg-block to the Kantians,—the doctrine that 
the matter or definite content of Vorddhmrj was deter¬ 
mined ah extra, by things-in-themselves. So, too, Bock’s 
acute restatement of the Kantian theory had brought 
into the clearest light the gross misconceptions which 
might readily arise from Kant’s mode of stating his 
doctrines. To many of the Kantians, indeed, the theory 
e^f the a ggi 1011 character of the forms of jierception and 
thought had been nothing but a revival, in the crudest' 
sense, of the old doctrine of innate idea.s. To them* 
Kant’s idea of self-consciousness, as conditioning know -1 
ledge, had meant that the uidividiial subject was sqjue.- 
1 'Werke,’ vol. i. jx 9. Cf. vol. i. p. 4G8. 
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liow act.Gfl upon l:)y tilings, and that in conserpience of 
tho a priori or iimato mechanisni of consoionsncss, the 
(‘llhcts of su(‘h ac.tion took of no.r.pssity tlie forms of 
sp;i(M‘, ami tilin', a.ml th(‘, (‘atogoric'S. i'xM'.k’s adniiralde 
discussion of tin* Kanlhiu distinc.iioiis Txdwoon analytic 
and syntlu'tic judgim'iits, syntludni (f. priori and syn- 
<t porfrrlorl truths, intuition, and tlioiight, pheno- 
niona and tliings-iu-tluuuselvos, sulliciently showed that 
these wore Imt ('.xcri'sciuices on tlio Kantian doctrine, 
ni(n*<‘ly temporary ('xp('di('id.s for bringing the real prob¬ 
lems into liglit; while tlui deliniteness with which he 
(‘X.[)ri5ss('d the (.‘.ardinal doc,trine of Kant’s tlicory, the 
original synth(‘.ti('. unity of s(4f-conscionsncss, tlirow light 
on all th(‘, sul)ordinai(‘, ])oint/sd .At the sa,me time, Beck 
advanced no sulhc.imit grounds .for tlu', original posit¬ 
ing of the ohj(a*,t, which. a(i(X)rding to him is the very 
\css(',nce of the activity of si'lf-c-onsc/iousiu'ss. His the- 
jory failed to explain how and why it is tliat for the snh- 
iject there is necessarily tin,'. ol)j('-ct, the non-Ego. It 
left still in isolation the sc'.parate. eleincnts which had 
lieen tlirowm together by Kant. .Finally, tlie acute criti¬ 
cisms of IMaimon, for whose talent Eiclitc expresses iin- 
liouiided ac.liniration, had shown to demonstration how 
utterly inconsistent with the genuine Kantian doctrine 
was the commonly received view of the thing-in-itself. 
Ho too, however, iiiisconccivcd Kant’s idea of self- 
consciousness, found himself perplexed l)y the problem 
of the relation between the categories or forms of thought 

1 Beck’s ‘Eiiizig-moglichor Staii<Ipunckt ’ (Riga, 179G), though not 
written with, much skill, is yet ono of the l.)ost and most instructive 
commentaries on the ‘Kiitik,’ and should he neglected l.)y'no student 
of Kant. 
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and the given matter of sense, proceeded to accept ex¬ 
perience as consisting of a given series of phenomenal 
states, with the attributes of space and time, rejected 
therefore all a xjriori truths except the mathematical 
or quantitative, and thus left untouched the deeper 
problems raised by the ‘ Kritikd 

The way had thus been prepared for Tichte’s endeav¬ 
our to take up in a comprehensive fashion the speculative 
question as it had been formulated by Kant, and to work 
into an organic whole what had been left by Kant in a 
fragmentary form. The artificial and sometimes forced 
fashion in which the ^ Wissenschaftslehre ’ at first pro¬ 
ceeded must not disguise from us the genuine nature of 
the task Fichte had set before him, or the principle 
which underlies it. Finn adherence to the. idea..of th0 
tmnscendental methde^ determination to accej^t nothing^ 
vs^hether as fact, law, or notion, which is not deducible 
from seif-consciousness and its necessary conditions,— 
such is the spirit of the Fichtean philosophy, and frqn; 
it follows the demand for systematic unity of conception, 
for a single principle out of which the multiplicity.,of 
experience may be deduced, and therefore for a single, 
all-embracing philosophical science. It is this very con¬ 
sistency which renders the detailed study of the Fichtean 
system a matter of so much difficulty, for if the funda¬ 
mental idea be not grasped,—and as Fichte truly says, I 
his 4 ^ilpsophy k either to be mastered at a stroke or not I 
at all,—^little or none of the help which even Kantf 
affords is extended to the student. The familiar psycho¬ 
logical distinctions which furnish natural divisions in 
the Kantian theory of knowledge, are entirely want¬ 
ing in the 'Wissenschaftslehre.’ Sense, understanding, 
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rc'asoM, aro. iiot ai^suinod as ruhrics iindor wliicli special 
kiials of 1vno\vl(MlL;-(‘ may 1 ) 0 , arranged, 1nit arc regarded 
as spc'cilic. inod<*s in the d(‘.V(‘lo]yment nr realisation of 
S(dr-{'{ms(*.iousness, and a|)|)ear in tlu'ir detorniined posi¬ 
tion in till'. s(‘ri(‘s of iiec.essary ants Ivy wliieli self-con- 
sei()nsn(‘ss is naUised. Ilu*. notions by wliitdi popular or 
Tinpliilosopluc.al tliinking manages to ex.])lain to itself 
t]i(‘. natnr('. of things—e.r/., tlm. notion of canj^o ]:)y ■wliicli 
think tli(‘- rtdation ol’ ol)j(‘.(‘,ts to tli(‘. varialdc contents 


of onr r(‘.prese.nta.ti<)ns—a,re not aces'] )ted or permitted to 
pa,ss until tlo'y Imvo l)e.(‘n deduced, or shown to arise in 
tln'- (hwelopment of Ihn. n('-cessa,ry conditions of self- 
c,onsc4()Usn(‘Ss. '’blie Kantian c-ategori('s, tlio anoma¬ 
lous ]>osition of which liad given ()eea,sion to grave mis- 
und(‘rsta.n<ling of tlu'. very meaning of the system, are 
not in a.ny wa.y assiinu'd as ]>re-existing forms into wliich 
matbvr falls; hut ohjc'.ct as formed by the calx'gory, and 
cat(‘.g(.)ry a,s form, of the ol)j{',c.t, an', deduced together, 
i If Wiss('.nschaftslehre is to accomplish, its olvject— 


Ijlthc syst('.inatic e,v<)luti(»u of all that enters into conscious- 
I'ness — its star tii >.g-poh d upist l)e,^J:oun(l Jn^ which 

romlers any consciousness or knowh'dge ]')Ossi])le. Such 
starting-point, by its very nalairc', cannot Ir'. a demon- 
^ stralde fact, nor can it b('. com] >r('hended in strict logical 
I fashion,—tha.t is, IvroTight innhvr a, notion. All certainty 

I rests ultimat^ on immediate ovidenc.e or intuition. The 
first cppidit,ion, tlierefore, of (*,ons(.nmisn('ss, nnist 
isedj^ us in the form of intui tion . I>ut tlic said first 
condition of consciousru'.ss is manifestly the conscious¬ 


ness of self. “Along witli whatever any int(‘lligenco 



knows,says Ferrier, whose statement may hei’c 1)0 ac¬ 
cepted in place of any more elaborate treatment, “ it must. 
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as tlie ground or condition of its knowledge, have some 
cognisance of itself.’^ To the speculative inquirer, en¬ 
deavouring to reconstruct that which is immediately 
given in experience, the first and common ground for all 
experience is the result of that act whereby the Ego or 
self becomes an Ego or self. Of the necessary impli¬ 
cations of this fundamental activity and its product, 
nothing requires at first to be said; philosophy is simply 
the attempt to give a systematic and complete account of 
them. But no philosophy can transcend the fact; and 
any problem referring to that which is absolutely dis¬ 
severed from the result of the fact, must be dismissed as 
in terms contradictory and absurd. To ask, for example, 
whether the activity by which the Ego becomes an Ego 
does not presuppose the prior existence, in reality,—in 
an objective fashion,—of the Ego, is merely to make the 
“^ygnderful assumption that the Ego is something dif¬ 
ferent from its own consciousness of itself, and that 
something, heaven knows what, lying beyond this con¬ 
sciousness, is the foundation of it,” ^ and to introduce 
notions of a complex and hypothetical character, such as 
existence and time, into the explanation of that with 
reference to which only have such notions significance. 
Doubtless, to the popular consciousness, thought presents 
itself as merely one, and probably one of the least im¬ 
portant, of the facts of experience,—as arising from and 
dependent on the nature of things. But philosophy and 
popular thinking, nm^^ on different platfornis, and most 
of the gravest errors in speculation arise from the trans^ 
ference of considerations which are in due place in oml 
of them into the other, where they are absolute absurdi| 
1 ' Werke,’ vol. i. p. 4G0. 
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ties. Tlie pliilosopliical construction of the world of 
experience is not to be confused witli the -world of expe¬ 
rience. its(‘lf, nor is it to 1)C taken as a natural—psy- 
e.liologie.al—history of the (h'vc'L'ipuicut of th(i individual 
niind.^ If in the dcvelopinent of tlie necessary condi¬ 
tions of self-consciousness, it is shown how the notion 
of a non-Ego arises,—if feeling and representation are 
dediiced,—it is not to be supposed that by such process 
of deduction these, as facts of experience, are ]yroducecL 
Production and genetic construction of the contents of 
consciousness are totally distinct. Life, as Eichtc puts it, 
is non-j)hiloso})hising, and philosophy is non-living. 

The intuition of the activity, wdiose product is the 
reflex act of (ionsciousness—an activity the exact nature 
of which will presently l)o considered—Eichtc calls in- 
tellnetwd infnJiion. The na;me is unfortunate, both as 
regards his predecessor Kant, and as regards his suc¬ 
cessor Schclling, -for, in tlieir systt'ins, tluj same term is 
employed to (hmoto two (piite divers(i facts. In the 
critical philosophy, intdlectual intuition was used to 
indicate the supposed mode of consciousness by which a 
knowledge of tliings-in-tliemselves might be obtained, 
and was therefore regarded as contradictory of the very 
principles of the system. Eichtc has little difficulty in 
showing that, so far as tins meaning of the term is con¬ 
cerned, there is no difrerence of opinion between Kant 
and himself; but he, at the same time, points out that 
the whole critical analysis rested upon the fact of the 
. iinity of consciori^^^^^ (or, as Kant called it, thcx„.,unity 
l-of apperception), and that for this unity no name was 
[ so appropriate as that of intellectual ,iiituition. On the 
} ‘ Werke/ vol. i. pp. 397-399. Cf. vol. v. pp. 333 ef, se.q. 
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other hand, in Schelling’s system, intellectual intui¬ 
tion was employed to denote the conscionsness of tlie 
absolute, of the identity between subject and object; 
and, in so far, there is a certain resemblance between 
his use of the term and that of Eichte. There was, 
however, a fiuidamental difference between the two 
thinkers in regard to this identity of subject and object; 
and in his later -writings, Fichte, to emphasise his oppo¬ 
sition to Schelling, generally employed the expression, 
free activity^ to denote the fundamental act and product 
of jhe.Ego. 

In calling the consciousness of the fundamental activ¬ 
ity of the Ego intuition, Fichte had a twofold object. 
He desired to bring into prominence the jfact that he is 
not starting with"any abstract notion, but with the activ- 
ik^^^the^Ego—an activity not to be designated thought, 
■of will, or by any other complex, and therefore mislead¬ 
ing, term; and further, to indicate from the outset what 
was the peculiar nature of the general method of ^Yisscn- 
schaftslehre. For an intuition is never a datum which is 
simply received in experience. It is invariably the pro¬ 
duct of a constructive act. The intuition of a triangle, for 
example, is the consciousness of a definite and necessarily 
determined procedure of construction within the limita¬ 
tions of space; and in this process of construction we see 
intuitively the connection of the elements,—we see how 
each subsequent portion of the construction is determined 
by what has preceded; and as the process is general, 
determined only by the conditions of space, we are at tlic 
same time aware of the generality of the result. Int-iiitiyei 
knowledge, thereto and Wissenscha-ftslehre, 

timjystematic consciousness of what is contained in the 
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fimdaiiiental intollccfcual intuition, must likewise be 
g(;netic in nietliod. ‘VVissensdiaftslchre Avill sliow “ that 
tlui fundamental proposition, posited and immediately 
known as existent in consciousness, is impossilde unless 
under a furtlie.r condition, and tliat tliis furtlier condi¬ 
tion is likewise impossible unless a third l;)c added,— 
until the conditi(^ns of the first are completely devel- 
op(Hl, and the possiliility of the same completely coni- 
; preliended.” ^ It will construct the whole common 
consciousness of all rational licings in its fundamental 
cliaracteristics, with pure a 'priori evidence, just as geom¬ 
etry constriKits, Avith pure a 'priori evidence, the general 
modes of 1 imitation of spac.c by all rational beings. It 
starts from the simplest a,ml most characteristic quality 
of self-consciousness, the intuition of the Ego,- and, under 
the assumption that the completely qualified self-con¬ 
sciousness is the final result of all the other qxmlifica- 
tions of consciousiK'.ss, proceeds until tins is thoroughly 
deduced. To each link in tlu^ chain of these (pialiflca- 
tions a new one is adde<l, a,ml it is clc‘jir, in the direct 
intuition of them, that the sanu'. addition must take place 
, in the consciousness of every rational l.)eing. Call the 
Ego A. Then, in the intuition of the construction of 
A, it is seen tliat B is inseparalily connected with it. 
In the intuition of the construction of B, it is equally 
.clear that C is an inseparable link, and so on, till we 
' ireach the final member of A,—completed self-conscioUvS- 
Jness,—which manifests itself as complete and perfect.”^ 

^ * Werke/ vol. i. p. 446. 

2 Ficlite’s expression, Anschanng der Ick-hcit, is more exact, bat, 
I tkink, untranslatable into English, 

3 ‘Werke,’ vol. ii. pp. 379, 380. 
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Coviplded Sdf-consciousncss. 

iN’o commentary upon tliesc passages seems necessary, 
save perhaps on tlic expression, “ completed self-con- 
scionsness,’’ of wliicli, indeed, tlie system itself is the l)est; 
explanation. On hotli sides, this notion of coniph'ted 
self-conscionsness requires to be guarded or defined—with 
regard to its essence as ,sY?//-conscionsncss, and with vv.~ 
gard to its com/pletlon. To popular thinking, self-con¬ 
sciousness is identical witli individua,1 ity, — witli lh(‘- 
knowledge of self as a personal, active being, related to 
others, and to a universe of things. lUit it is at one,e 
evident that knowledge of individuality inldiis sen si? is a, 
complex fact, and a fact of which the ground or possi¬ 
bility must be sought in the original act wlu'.reby tin', 
subject is conscious at all. ^‘The Ego of real conscious-o 
ness is always particular, and isolated: it is a ])erson 
among other persons, each of whom descril>es liiiiiself as . 
an Ego; and Wissenschaftslehre must develop) w]) to tli(‘. 
point at which sucli consciousness is expLiiiKMl. Totally . 
distinct from this is the Ego from Avliich Wissi'.nschafts- . 
lelne starts; for this is nothing Init the identity of tli(‘. 
conscious subject with that of which, it is conscious. ^ 
Abstraction from all else that is contained in })(;‘,rsona'l~ 
ity is necessary in order to attain this point of vimv.’’ ‘ 
Self-consciousness, in fact, is the common element in all 
knowledge and action, and therefore cannot in. itsidf con¬ 
tain that which is special and particuhir to tin? individ¬ 
ual. It is the ground of individuality; for witliout it. 
there could not possibly be the develope.d, com'n.'.te, c.on- 
sciousness of personality; but as ground, it is dislhicl. 
from that which is conditioned hy it. AV<; may call 
if we choose, the pure Ego, or form of tin? I]go,—.fh4il,(‘,| 

1 ‘Werke/ vol. ii. 382. CL ' Bricrweclisol,’ p. lOfi. 
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Fichte. 


as abovG noted, occasionally employs tlie nntranslatablo 
term Icli-licih —1-^nt under ndiatevcr fashion of speech, 
■\ve liavc to recognise in it the indispensahlo condition 
of all consciousness. Intellectual intuition lies at the 
Ijasis of all more developed modes of mental action. 

What, th(‘.n, is to ho understood hy completed self- 
consciousness?' Evidently, the realisation in conscious¬ 
ness of all that can he slunvn to Ijc necessarily implied 
■ or involved in intellectual intuition as such. Eoritmay 
very well ha.])pe.n that the peculiar activity of the Ego, in 
hc^conling conscious of itself, implies a numher of inter- 
iiK'diate stages,—such., for instance, as the definite sepa¬ 
ration of subject and oliject, sc‘lf and not-self ] the definite 
reprcseiUaiioii: of each of these under special forms; the 
recognition of a plundity of individual active beings, with 
rights and duti(.‘,s; and all of these may speculatively he 
exhibited as following from, and dependent on, self-con- 
bsciousness itself. In that case, completed self-conscious- 
Iness would mean, not simply the abstract moment of 
I self-identity, but the consciousness to wliich the indi- 
*: vidual may arrive, that he occupies a place in an ideal 
' system of conscious beings, in an ideal order ] that his 
b finite existence is to be regarded as tlie continuous effort 
|rto realise rvhat is implied in that position; and thus, 
individuality is lost or absorbed in the niiiver- 
I'^^al, rational order. All knowledge and the varied forms 
, \\ of law, of state mechanism, of moral duties, of religious 
• beliefs, would thus appear to consciousness as necessary 
Iielements of the scheme or plan of the ideal world; mid 
r conseiousiiess of this ideal system, whieh it is,.die 

\ y business oif speculative philosophy to descrihe, woii^ 

^ completed self -consciousness. This is, in substance, the 
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distinction which Tichte indicates between the Ego as 
intellectual intuition, and the Ego as idea. “ The idea 
of the Ego has only this in coninion with the Ego as in¬ 
tuition, that ill bot h t he Ego is tho.u^ht.as not indiyid- 
ual,—in the latter, because the form of the Ego is not 
yet defined to the point of individuality ] in the former, 
conversely, because the individual is lost in tliought and 
action according to universal laws. The two are opposed 
in this, that in the Ego as intuition only the form of the 
Ego is to be found, and no reference can be made to any 
special matter,—which indeed becomes conceivable only 
when the thought of a world arises in the Ego—while, on 
the other hand, in the Ego as idea, the whole matter of 
the Ego is thought. Erom the first, speculative cognition 
proceeds, and to the latter it tends : only in the practical 
sphere can the idea be posited as the ultimate goal of 
the efforts of reason. The first is original intuition, 
and becomes for us, when treated by thought, a notion 
(Begrif) : the latter is idea only; it cannot be thought 
in a determinate fashion; it can never exist realifer, but 
we must continuously approximate to it.’^ ^ It need not 
surprise us that Eichte, at this period of his philosophical 
refiection, should frequently use the term God as equiva¬ 
lent to the pure Ego, regarded as idea. Such a doctrine 
can appear startling only if we identify self-consciousness 
with individuality, and if we fail to see that were God 
not involved in self-consciousness. His existence must be 
for ever contingent or unnecessary for thought. We have 
iiere one of the pomts on which it is instructive to 

i ‘Werke/ vol. i. p. 516. The distinction here taken Ixetweeii 
Berjrijf and Idea is, on the whole, Kantian. The passage implies 
niiich that can only he made intelligible through the system itself. 
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note ilio (lifrcrcnec ])ctwc(‘u Fichte’s position and that 
of Spinoza. For Spinoza, as for pliiloso];)liy in general, 
the snpr(‘.nie prohhnn is to connect tlie particular with 
tlie systein of which it is a part,—a probleiu which we 
may call the reduction of the many to one, or by what 
phi’as(i wo please, blow the one and the many are deli- 
nitely descril)ed l)y Spinoza, Init so separated as to ren¬ 
der transition or union AV(dlnigh impossilde. As in tlie 
Fdeatic system, so in that of Spinoza, the two cleinents 
fall asunder. It is true that Spinoza seems to have 
thought the proldein solved l,>y pointing to the iinpossi- 
hility of thinking the ])articrdar or finite, save as in rela¬ 
tion to the in linibi; but his treatment of this necessity 
of thinking is the weak point in liis system. Modes of 
thought Ixicome for him so many finite objects, mutually 
determining and detm-inined; a;nd any relation to sul)- 
stance is thus, for them, im][.)ossible. To an intellect 
regarding finitii modes from witliout, it miglit well be 
impossible to think of them, exe.{‘.])t as limitations of the 
infinite substance; but no such, tliouglit is possible for 
tlie linitc modes tlieniselves. The two notions with 
which Spinoza works—substanc('. and mutual determina¬ 
tion—are irreconcilal.de; and their sul >je(‘.tive counter¬ 
parts, understanding and imagination, are, in a similar 
fashion, left standing side by side.^ It is on account of 
this failure to unite the two elements of Ids system that 
Fichte classes Spuioza as a dogmatist, and points out that 

1 Expositions of Spinoza arc freqnGntly imperfect from laying undue 
stress oil one of these eleiiieiits. Mr '.Pollock’s rcc.ent very ahlc state¬ 
ment entirely rejects or casts in the shade tlie first of them. Spinoza 
is treated throughout as working with the important scientific notion 
of mutual determination. 
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liis own doctrine, on the speculative side, is Spinozisin, 
hnt, as containing the higher synthesis, an inverted or 
spiritualised Spinozisin. The same criticism is con- ■ 
tamed in Hegel’s pregnant remark, that Spinoza’s error 
lay in regarding God as substance, and not as spirit. 

Before passing to the more explicit statement of the 
development of self-consciousness—/.c., to the systematic 
portion of the ^ Wissenschaftslehre ’—it may Ije remarked 
that ill this notion of the Ego as both abstract unity 
and concrete fidness, wc have_tlie transition from tlie 
Ivaai jian/ to the later philosophy of Jlegcl, Eor Hegel as 
for Eichte, philosophy is the systematic development of 
thought from its most abstract moment to the fulness 
and wealth of real existence, and the culminating point' 
is the complete consciousness of thought as that which, 
systematically developed, is the reality of existence. In 
treatment of many problems the two thinlccrs dilfer ; in 
matter, and to a large extent in form, they arc at one. 

3.—FIllST raiNCIPLES OF ‘ WISSEKSCIIAFTSLEIIllE. ’ 

A.s, science of science, or theory of that which is pre¬ 
supposed in all consciousness, Wissenschaftslehre mnsli y 
ta l^ its origin from that, which is in itself unsiisceptiblor"^^! ’' 
of proof. Its first principle cannot be a proposition foip 
whiSTr^sons can be advanced; it cannot even be thef ■ 
expression of a fact wdiich is given in experience ; but it| | 
must express that which lies at the basis of all expeii-^J 
enc(^ of^an^epnsem The matter of the first inan^l 

ciple m ust..themfore, be^iumon^^ ecpuilly so 

the form. AYe may indeed assume that alongside of 
this absolutely unconditioned first principle, two ^pther ^ ^ rJ 
propositions may be given, two expressions of necessary 







matter; tlie otlicr, micoiulitioued in matter, tliongli 
Jotei’iniuccl as regards form. ]\[orc than these three 
there cannot he assumed; all other propositions in the 
theory of (ionsciousness must he deducildc from them. 

What, then, is the first principle of the Wissenschafts- 
lehre ? Evidently, from the exposition already given of 
^tlio nature of tins science, tlie first princi])le can he iio- 
tthing hut an explicit statement of the very innermost 
nature of self-consciousness. Eor all consciousness, and 
therefore all experience, is deterniined l:)y sclf-conscious- 

i viicss, and stands under it as its supreme condition. The 
irst truth must therefore) ])e the express statement of. 
hat fundamental activity hy whicli consciousness conies 
^ 0 he. ^ Eeyoiul all doul.)t tliis fundamental activity is 
not to he tlioiight as a,u oliject in consciousness, as one of 
the facts which wc may discover l)y inner o]3servation. 
As opposed to all the mechanical necessity under which 
facts appear for ns, t his .acti vife is..frcedam..^ snch,—pure 
; action, which, indeed, is or lias heing, hnt is not to bo 
; ^regarded as being. 

The explicit statement of this fundamental activity is 
reached in Eichte’s first systematic worlc, the ^ Grnndlago 
, des Wissenschaftslehrc,’ hy a somewliat artificial method; 
and unfortunately, the few pages containing the appli¬ 
cation of this method not only exhaust the ordinary 
student’s knowledge of tlie system, hnt siip]:>ly almost all 
til at is given of Fichte’s doctrine in the ordinary liistorics 
of philosophy. To this cause one must refer much of 
the misunderstanding which has undouhtedly existed 
regarding the true nature of Fichte’s speculative work. 
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Tlie metliod is certainly artificial, but as tlie activity in 
question is absolutely unconditioned, there is not, as it 
^vere, any one defined road by which it is to be ap¬ 
proached. Pichte, accordingly, proposes to take an un¬ 
deniable fact of ordinary, empirical thought, and by cii- 
ticisni to show what is implied in it. The fact selected 
is the well-known logical or fomial_law of identity,—A 
is A. A is A; that is, independently of all material 
considerations as to what A may be, this at least is true, 
that it is itself,—it is A. Eut such a purely formal 
proposition makes no assertion regarding the positing or 
affirming of A It asserts merely that if A is posited, 
then it is = A: in other words, it asserts the absolute 
and unconditioned validity of a certain nexus or bond 
= a;. The nexus or bond, the to which || 

we judge that A is A, is only in consciousness, js only f' 
for tire Ego; consequently the proposition A = A may be|: 
expressed thus: A is for the Ego simply and solely by 
virtue of being affirmed or posited in tlie Ego; and thej 
nexus the ground of this iden^^^^ is the affirmation \ 
of the existence of the Ego, I am. Only in and for a j| 
consciousness that is aware of its own identity, can the^q 
law A==A have validity. The^jonity Jind. jd^^ 
self-consciousiiess thus hes at Jlij3j)asis_qf all pmpm^^ 
consciousness, for all empirical, consciousness falls under | 
the rule, A = A. Eut if the proposition A = A, valid for 
all empirical consciousness, has vahdity only because it 
is grounded on the fact of the identity of self-conscious¬ 
ness, Ego = Ego, this identity must be the pure act of 
the Ego itself, the mere expression or product of the 
activity by which the Ego is the Ego at all. Self^^^^j 
m atiou, tlmi^^ is given simply, ..uncpjifiitionally, as the I, 








fundmneiital activity of all coiiscionsncss is thus the 
aflirniatiou of itself liy tlui Ego. “ The Ego posits origi¬ 
nally and simply its own heing.’’^ 

Tlic method of arriving at this first proposition,—one 
ahsoliitely unconditioned in matter as in form, for tlie 
Ego is the common condition of all matter of conscious¬ 
ness in general, and the aflirmation of its self-identity, 
the form of the proposition, is not pi’escrilied to it from 
without,—is otherwise given hy Eiclite in his later ex¬ 
positions.- Li them the reader is called upon to inalvo 
the experiment of thinking any given ol )jecl, and then of 
|thinkii\g Jihe Ego. In the first act, the cliaractcristic 
feature is the deiinite and recognised distinction in con¬ 
sciousness hetw(3en the suliject thinking and the oliject 
thought. In the second, it is ecpially plain that the 
I Ego thoixght and tlie Ego thinking are one and the sanie. 

I The activity of thought is refi(,‘.cted upon itself, and in 
Hhis reflection upon self consists tlie very essence of the 
Ego, or of self-consciousness. “ The procedure of Wis- 
senschaftslchre is the folloxving : it reipiires each one to 
note what ho necessarily does when he calls himself, I. 
It assumes that every one who really perfoians the re¬ 
quired act, will find that he ajjlntis hhitsel/] or, wliich 
may he clearer to many, tJuit he is 
5 jeet andj) hjeet In this al)solute identity of suliject and 

i 1 ‘ Werke/ vol. i. p. 98. 

2 Iiitlictwo “ Introductions to WissciisclifiCtslclirc/’ in tlio ^New 
Exposition,’ and in tlie ‘ Soiinenklaver Beiicht.’ The iiostlminous 

Exposition from tlie year 1801” (‘Werkef vol. ii. pp. 1-1G2) con¬ 
tains in its first part (§§ 1-29) a most elaborate but excessively com¬ 
plicated and obscure analysis of tlie same fundamental condition. 
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object consists the very nature of the Ego. The Ego is 
that -vvliicli cannot he subject, witliout being, in tlie same 
indivisible act, object—and cannot be object, withoui 
being, in the same indivisible act, subject; and con¬ 
versely, whatever has this characteristic, is Ego; the two* 
expressions are the same.'^ ^ 

Thus the first proposition is the explicit statcment| 
™derlies all consciousness,—of the act! 
whereby .consciousness is possible. It is the same propo¬ 
sition which implicitly had appeared in the critical philo¬ 
sophy under the term unity of apperception; but the 
full significance of it had not been developed by Kant. 
Beyon d this truth no philosophy can go, ami all true I-, 
philosophy depends upon the recognition of it. Any! 
metaphysical theorem wliich assumes an origin or cause 
for consciousness transcending this first, primitive affir¬ 
mation of the Ego by itself, is self-convicted of incom¬ 
pleteness and absurdity. 

It is perhaps needless to note that the Ego referred tod 
is not to be identified with the individual or person, y 
Each individual or person has in common the conscious-1 
ness of self, without which he exists not at all; but to 
be indiyichial or person, niore..is .jeqiiired.tl^^^ is con¬ 
tained in self-aoiiscipusness., Accordingly, as we shall 
later see, although Eichte will not deny to God self-.f 
consciousness in the sense here analysed, he" will not! 
admit that God is personal or individual. To identify! 
any one thing or person with self - consciousness is j 
absurd. ’ Self-consciousness is not a thing or fact to be 
observed; just as little is God one among the objects of j 

1 ‘ Werke/ vol. ii. pp. 441. 442. Cf. ‘Werke,’ vol. i. pp. 522, 523, 
529. 
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exporionco to ho thongiit of as coexisting with finite 
spirits, conditioning or determining them, and in turn 
(‘■onditioned or determined l)y tliem. Tlicro is, and can 
1 ) 0 , from the position of pure thought, no God except 
the ideal system which is involved in seK-consciousness, 
and in wdiicli finite spirits have a definite place and 7 
function. z,. 

^ Tlie fundamental mode of activity, tlie position of tlic 
ipCgo hy itself, if regarded in ahstraefo^ is the logical law 
pf identity—/.c., no identity of object can be thought 
apart from the identity of tlie thinking self. If regarded 
n,s in application to ol)jects, it is the j^ategory of . real^, 
:.iUl realiiy is categories are 

■nieroly the necessary modes of action of self-conscious¬ 
ness viewed olijcctively, or in relation to the object. 

Alongside of this first ])rinciple, which is uncondi¬ 
tioned both ill matter and in form, tlun’c may be placed 
for tlie purposes of the Wisseuscduiftslelire t\yo further 
princij^dcs, one unconditioned in, form but conditioned 
in matter, the other conditioned as to form Imt uncoiidi- 
' tioned as to matter. l)y an artificial procedure reseiii- 
bling that adopted in the' case of the first principle, 
Fichte brings forward the second, on the nature and 
position of which the greatest misconception has pre¬ 
vailed. 

As certainly as tlie proposition, A — A, appears in em¬ 
pirical consciousness, so certainly appears the allied hut 
distinct proposition, N^hA docs^^ n = A. This propo¬ 
sition is not to he taken as a mere reduplication in nega- 
y tive form of the rule of identity; it is not equivalent to 
the judgment, Hot-A = hTot-A. For there is implied in 
it a new clement, hTot-A, and a totally now and distinct 
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act, tliat of opposing to A its negative, JSTot-A. So far 
as matter is concerned, tlie proposition is determined; for 
if there is to he op-positing at all, that -which is opposed 
to A can only he hTot-A. Eiit the form of the proposi¬ 
tion, the act of negation, is not conditioned by the form 
of affirmation. h[ow, if we treat this proposition as we 
treated the first, resolving it into its nltimate terms, we 
have as result the opposition, in the Ego, of Ego an^^ 

Ego. In the E go, the non-Ego , js opposed to the Ego. 
This second proposition is fundamental in the Eichtcan 
philosophy, but at the same time its significance is not 
immediately evident. On the one hand, it is clear what 
is not to be understood by the non-Ego in question. The 
nomEgo is not the thingmi-itself. It is impossible and 
contradictory that the Ego sliould affirm for itself tlic 
being of that which, by definition, is not for the Ego. 
On the other hand, it is not yet plain, and, indeed, it 
only becomes plain from much later developments of the 
system, what is the precise nature of the act of op- 
positing or negating. The obscurity which rests over 
the proposition arises from two sources. In the first 
place, Fichte accepts, as given, a fact of empirical con¬ 
sciousness, the fact of difference or opposition, and shows 
that for a self-conscious subject, the ultimate ground of 
all difference is the distinction of self and not-self. ISTo 
opposition or difference in empirical knowledge is con¬ 
ceivable, if the Ego has not in itself the moment of 
difference. As mere abstract statement of what is im¬ 
plied in real consciousness, the proposition has, therefore, ; 
unconditioned truth ] but it has not thereby been made 
clear how real, consciousness, which is determined or 
limited, is related to the pure unity of self-consciousness i 
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IIS such. All limitatiou is iioiijation—this is fundamental 
foi' i^dclito as for 8[)inoza, and in tlic second proposition 
tlu' j^nniind of the maxim is given—Ivut it is not thereby 
('X]>liiiii(Ml Avhy or how tlune shoidd l)e limitation at all. 
In \ho, so('.ond ])lav.e, the all-important distinction between 
t]i(‘> ahstriu'.t and conendo moments of self-consciousness 
is easily overlooked. Fichte is here giving expression 
to the most ahstracl; aspeed of consciousness, Avhich 
becomes real or concrete only after tlie introduction 
of many other elements. The non-lfgo referred to 
is the al)stra(d aspecd of that A\dnch in the further 
nlo^a^m(‘nt of thought presents itself as the world of 
ol)j<‘,cts, hnt it is not in. itsidf the concrete, represented 
world. 

''l’h{‘, first ])ro]')ositi(m, as Avns said, is not in Fichte’s 
lat(U’ expositions ap})roacFed in tlm artilicial manner 
a,do])tcd in tlu.^ M.Trundla.g(i; ’ still b'.ss is this the case in 
' rc'.gard to the se(,*,ond funda-numtal lud. Tn th(i Inter works, 
specially in the ‘Darstellung aus d(mi. flalmi, 1801,’ and 
in the posthumous lectuiuis, the sl/atrancnt is much mo]:e 
concrete and iiitclligiljlc. 8(‘lf-a{rirniation of the Ego is 
the primitive activity of consciousness. Ihit such, primi¬ 
tive activity is in itself hut the ground of consciousness. 
Tlic .Ego, to he real, must l)e aAvare of its own activity as 
affirming itself. This l,)ecoming aware of its own ac- 
■tivity Fichte calls reflection,; and it is easily seen that 
|ho essential feature of rcdh'.ction is self-limitation of the 
tegp,^ But limitation is negation; tlni If go liecomes aAvare 
of its own activity as self-positing only in and by oppo¬ 
sition to ^elf. Infinite activity—'oc., activity related 
only to itself—is never, as such, conscious activity. 
“ Consci ousness works through reflection, and reflection 
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is only tlirongh limitation.” ^ So soon as we reflect upon 
tlie activity of the Ego, the Ego is necessarily finite; 
so soon as the Ego is conscious of its finitude, it is con¬ 
scious of striving beyond these limits, and so of its in¬ 
finitude. Were the question raised, Is the Ego, then,v 
infinite'? the hx fli<3 ycry question, is finite. Is the 
Ego finite ? then, to he aware of finitude, it is necessarily 
infinite; and so on, in endless alternation. 

The abstract expression of this alternation between 
subject and object as in relation to one another, is con¬ 
tained in the thircLfundamental proposition,—that from 
wliicli the Wissenschaftslelire definitely takesjts, sta.rt. 

The second proposition has brought forward a non- 
Ego, which is in every respect the negative of the Ego. 
"Wliatever is affirmed regarding the one must be explicitly 
denied of tlie other. Exit, if we consider our two pro¬ 
positions, we shall find not onl}?* that they contradict one 
another, but that each proposition, taken in respect of 
the other, contradicts itself. Eor if the non-Ego is pos¬ 
ited, the Ego is negated; but the Ego is absolute reality, 
and consequently the non-Ego is only posited through ^ 
the Ego. The Ego, therefore, both posits and negates „ 
itself. It is in itself a contradiction, or unites contradic- \ 
tions in itself. It is evidently impossible that both can 
be negated; it is equally impossible that one should be 
negated by the other. The only solution is to be found 
in some act of the Ego by which it is limited as regards 
the non-Ego, and by which the non-Ego is limited as re-; 
gards the Ego ; the Ego shall, in jntrt, negate the non- 
Ego; the non-Ego shall, inpm% negate the Ego. So cer-; 

1 Werke,’ vol. i. 269. Cf. ‘ Darstellung, a. d. J., 1801, §§ 17, 
2S, 29 ; ^ Nachgelasseiie Werke,’ vol. i. j). 79; vol. ii. pp. 339, 349, 

p.—IV, n 










urue, MS Cfio. nK'.y uc.) coiiinmcii ill me iiniLy oi 

self-cons<‘iousiiess, only if tin*. Ego posit in itself a divis 
i])l<‘ Ego MS limit,0(1 l)y a divisihL^ non-Ego, In tins tliirc' 
proposition IIk'. form is (*. 011 ( 11110110 ( 1 , for by tlio needs o: 
tlic ])rior maxims it is prescrribed wliat tlic activity inns: 
be ; the matter is imconditioned, for the notion by wliicl 
the union is e(leeted—tliat of limitation—is not prescribet 
beforehand. Tlie third proposition, therefore, complete! 
the principles of Wissensehaftslehrc : henceforth eacl 
step in the eviilution of scif-conscioiisncss can and niiis 
be proved ti.) follow with denion-strativc evidence fron 
them. 

Moreover, the connection of tlie three principles, am 
especially the mode by which, the tliird of them was at 
taiiicd, shows clearly what nuist ho tlie method of evoln 
tion, Tlie very evssenco of sclf-conscionsness, in its doiihl 
moments of self-position and rc:ilection, is the union o 
contradictory aspects. Thesis and antithesis arc tli 
formal expressions of the activity lying at the root o 
consciousness. ]>iit contradictions can only he for a sell 
conscious subject when united or contained in some mor 
concrete synthesis. Limitation has manifested itseK a 
the first synthesis ; hut, narrowly examined, the niemher 
there united will he seen to manifest new contradictions 
which again require to he resolved into some richer, mor 
concrete notion. The course of procedure is thus th 
continuous analysis of the antithetical moments of e.ac 
; notion, and the synthetical union of them: the goal i 
J the complete wsynthetical union of the original oppositio 
;of the Ego. and the non-Ego in consciousness. .Ten 
i after term will be introduced, until at last the gap betwee 
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these two is filled up, and the final synthesis either at- 
tamed or the full ground for its unattainahility made 
clear. The successive acts by which the new synthesis 
comes forward, yield, in ahstraefo, the forms of tlie cate- 
gb'ries, which will thus be deduced systematically, not 
accepted haphazard, as in the critical philosophy. The 
successive modes of consciousness, in and through which 
the categories receive application to objects, will be rigor¬ 
ously developed, and not taken from empirical psychol¬ 
ogy. Wissenschaftslehre is thus not only logic, in the . 
highest sense of the term, but also ^phenomenology or ■ 
pragmatic history of consciousness. 

4. —DEVELOPMENT OE THE SYSTEM. 

The fundamental principles contain the groundwork, 
not only of the developed system of the Wissenschafts- 
lehre in its earlier form, but also of the more abstruse 
metaphysical view to which Fichte, at a later period, ad¬ 
vanced. The union of opposites, as the very essence of 
consciousness, and the reference of the opposed members 
to the identity of the absohite Ego, although very differ¬ 
ently expressed, remain common ground for both the 
earlier and the later systematic treatments. In the first 
form of Wissenschaftslehre, however, the interest centres 
mainly in the deduction of the consequences involved 
in the original synthesis; in the later exposition, the 
synthesis itself, as a whole, is interpreted in a new and 
more concrete fashion. 

As it is impossible here to follow the details of the 
elaborate and compressed reasoning by which Fichte, in 
the ‘ Grundlage ^ and ‘ Grundriss des Eigenthiimlichen cl. 
Wissenschaftslehre,^ traces the successive stages or aspects 
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of tlionglit contained in the primitive syntliesis, it will 
l)c a<lvisa,ble to preface a summary of liis results by a 
freer and less tccbnical statement of tbeir signifLcance. 

Tlie original synthesis—in the Ego, tbo divisible Ego 
is opposed to tbe divisildc non-Ego—evidently contains 
two propositions, eacli of wliicli may be subjected to 
analytic treatment;^ for, in the first place, it is implied 
in our proposition tliat the Ego posits the non-Ego as 
determined by tlie Ego ; and in tlio second place, it is 
implied that tbe Ego posits itself as determined by the 
non-Ego. The second of tliesc is the fundamental pro¬ 
position for the theoretical Wisscnschaftslehrc—that is, 
it expresses the very essence of the Ego as intelligcnco 
generally. Tlic first is the expression of the essence of 
‘ the Ego as practical. The ultimate synthesis must bo 
found in that notion in which, the theoretical and prac¬ 
tical activities of the l^go are identified. At the present 
stage, such ultimate synthesis appears prol)leniatical in 
fact, and scarcely conceivable in thought. The approach to 
it must be effected l:)y following out the two isolated expres¬ 
sions according to the general method already recognised. 
We may thus hope to make clear, first, what the non- 
Ego, as in thought, must be for the Ego ; in other words, 
we may hope to olitain a complete survey of the formal 
determinations of thought in and through which it is 
possible for a non-Ego to be presented to intelligence. 
How there should be a non-Ego at all will not thereby 
be explained; but for solution of this problem we may 

T- The treatment is analytic, inasmncli as wo reflectively expound 
the oppositions contained in a given synthesis ; but the act of con¬ 
sciousness through which these oppositions are given and resolved, is 
not analytic, but a continuous series of synthetic combinations. 
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look, in the second place, to the development of the nature 
of the Ego as practical. 

Theoretical Wissenschaftslehre is thus the systematic 
development of the form of consciousness in which Ego 
and non-Ego are opposed, and so opposed that the Ego 
is determined hy the non-Ego. Opposition of this kind 
hetween Ego and non-Ego is the characteristic feature of 
cognitive consciousness or intelligence. We may there¬ 
fore express the husiness of the theoretical Wisscnschafts-, 
lehre as the analysis of the notions, categories, or necessary 
modes of action of intelligence, implied in, and making 
up, the essence of the recognition of a non-Ego by the 
Ego. Popular thinking or philosophical theory employs 
various notions in its effort to explain the relation be¬ 
tween Ego and non-Ego. The Wissenschaftslehre has to 
deduce these notions, to assign to them their value by 
exhibiting them in their due place as stages or aspects 
of thought, and systematically to develop them from 
the fundamental antithesis. The results of the Wis¬ 
senschaftslehre, so far as it is theoretical, are purely 
f orma l; and Kant was in a measure correct when he 
described .Wissenschaftslehre as mere logic. 'Eut it 
was Kant’s mistake, and it has been the mistake of 
most critics of the system, to confine their view to one 
limited aspect of it. Eichte was well aware that the dp -^ 
duction of the categories, vdiich he was the first^q uM 
talce'in a genuinely philosophical fashion,—nay, that the i 
exposition of the modes of subjective thinking, such as f 
representation, understanding, judgment, reasoning, — i 
can have, within the limits of theoretical Wisscnschafts-1 
lehre, nothing but fornial worth. It was for him a simple 
and incont rovertible truth, tha ^knowledge, as hiowledae. 
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is of necessity ox^posed to, and distinct from reality. Sucli 
opposition is the very essence of knowledge ; and if it 
can be sliown—as Ficlitc tlionglit it could be sliown— 
that this o^jpositioii necessarily assumes in the Ego the 
form of representation then it is absolutely 

certain that for the cognitive Ego there arc only repre¬ 
sentations. is given only in immediate percep- 

to n, or in the clement oifeding; and feeling is practical, 
not theoretical. The logical categories, which alone give 
significance for intelligence to the non-Ego, do not con¬ 
tain in themselves the cloincnt of fact; and were there 
no practical Wisscnschaftsloliro, pliilosophy would remain 
where it had been left by Kant,—for Kant had seen that 
the allection of sense was indispensable if real concrete 
matter were to be supplied for the action of intelligence, 
but he had attemi)ted no deduction of affection. It re¬ 
mained, in his system, a foreign ingredient; and his in¬ 
competent followers had, without hesitation, assigned 
'the thing-in-itself as ground of ex^danation. Iromdhc 
very putsot of his speculation, Eichte had maintained that 
in his system alone was to bo found the solution for the 
? difficulty left by Kant,—that sensuous afrection was there 
1 shown to be a necessary element fcnyintellcctuaHunctto 
I and that sensuous airection was there deduced from the 
E^Oj, thougii not from tlic Ego as ,c%nn^^^^^ 

“The inteilcctual intuition from which we have 
started is not possible without sensuous intuition, and 
this not without feeling. It is a total misunderstand¬ 
ing of my meaning, and a simple reversal of tlie very 
meaning and purport of my system, to ascrilje to me the 
o]px>osed view. But sensej intuition, and feeling are just 
as impossible without iiitellcctual intuiton. I cannot 
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I “r jit 1 little UM myself mthout tog 

llitedl t. me ttooegl. 

Tjoint of tinion beUveen tbe two lies m this, tl at 
^ first I am for myself only tlirongh absolute 

sSIctivity res;ilatecL by tbougbt. Our emstence in 

wU of sense is actml feet ■. flie ““’’"“f Jj 

clom, as absolute ability to detemrme tbe 

tbe former ” ^ IFor tins reason ^icbte found bimsc 

points in temeny Stitt J-tM. otto ge..^ 
tondenly in speedstion stss olhemise opposed. Toi 
tti. reason t. freque.rtl, enjploys 

easily misunderstood, but wbicb sound as tbou.b lus 
nbilosopby were one of so-called Common-sense. Tbe 
S i"3 tbe last importance, and if not bept m mew, 

I tota,lly false impression of tbe system will be obtained. 

In tbe tbeoretical -Wissenscbaftslebre, tberefore, we 
may expect, first, a pure logic of tbe notions tbrougb 
svLlh fte non-Ego is for the Ego, snd eecond ^g^hc 
or pragmatic history of tbe forms of 
tbe non-Ego is apprehended. Tbe course of tbe dcduc 

tion of tbe notions is tbe followmg; ■ ^ 

The proposition-Tbe Ego posits itself as detcrmmed 
by tbe Ln-Ego-yields, on analysis,^ the opposed ^pre - 
Ions, The Ego is passive as determmed by the non-E^o, 

1 “Sitteulelu-e,” ‘Werke,’ vokiv.p. 91- Cf. ‘ Werke.’ vol. i. pp. 
note’p.^l6fabot^ for the significance of analysis as here 

employ®^* 
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and, Tlic Ego, positing itself, is active. ISTot only is each 
of these expressions a contradiction in itself, hut they 
arc inutnally contradictory, and, if the unity of conscious¬ 
ness is to he preserved, must he united through some 
synthetic and more concrete notion. Such notion is 
readily seen to l^e hut a richer form of the category of liin- 
itation or determination, from 'which the opposites took 
their rise. The Ego is partly determined, partly deter¬ 
mines itself. So much reality as the Ego posits in itself, 
so much does it negate in the non-hlgo; so much reality 
as it 2 )osits in the non-J^go, so much does it iiegato in 
itself. This notion, in Avhich Ego and non-Ego arc 
tlioiight as mutually determining, is called l^y Eichte the 
category of Iteciinocal Determination {]Vec]isel-hcsiivi- 
' mwng), 

3:>ut the expressions which have Ijeen united in tliis 
second synthesis are themselves contradictory. Each, 
therefore, must he analytically treated and synthetically 
solved, while a final synthesis -Nvill result from the comhin- 
ation of the notions so reached,—a linal synthesis which 
shalHake up, in a developed form, tlio categoryof recip¬ 
rocal determination, dlie first expression, ddic non-Ego 
determines the Ego, contains, as antith(;tical (dements, 
The non-Ego has reality, hu’ only so can it determimi the 
Ego; and, secondly. The non-Ego has no reality, for it is 
only negation of the Ego, Avhicli. alone has reality. Now, 
the positing of the Ego, through wliicli. it lias reality, is 
.pure activity. The non-Ego, as mgation of tlie Ego, 
man, therefore, have reality, not in. itsdf, hut only in so 
far as the Ego is passive or negatively active. Tlie 
notion which thus effects tlie desired synthesis is tin 
causaUty,—for the non-Ego may thus hejhought as hav- 
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ing reality in so far as the Ego is affected (or passive). 
Eeciprocal determination in this new notion acquires 
greater definiteness, for the order of determination is 
fixed. The one factor has positive, the other negative, 
activity. 

The second expression. The Ego determines itself, 
likewise contains antithetical elements—viz., The Ego is 
determining, and therefore active,—The Ego determines 
itself, and is therefore passive. !N’ow the Ego, as posih 
ing, is the sum of all reality, and therefore of activity| 
But, as ]posiUng^ it posits a definite portion of this tota| 
sphere of reality, and every definition is negative as rc| 
spects the whole. The E^o, therefore, is 2)assivo through 
it s_ own activity. As sum of reality and activity, the 
Ego is substance; a definite portion of the sphere of 
reality or activity is accident. The new notion, the 
synthesis of substance, thus gives a fresh definiteness to 
the category of reciprocal determmation. The passivity 
of the Ego is determined through its activity. 

The two syntheses—that of causality, in wdiicli the, 
Ego is passive througli activity’of the non-Ego, and thaty 
of sp-bstance, in which the Ego is passive through itm 
o^vn activity—are the two m ost i mportant ]nnpQ gitiQn.§..iM 
th<^ of i abstract exf 

pressions for the counter-views of dogmatic realism ancy 
subjective idealism. If the relation of Ego and non- 
Ego is thought simply through the notion of causality, 
all representation {yorstellunrf) is regarded as the effect' 
of an objective system of things. If the relation is 
thought through the notion of substance, all representa¬ 
tions are viewed as states of the Ego.^ hleither view; 

1 As above noted, p. 127, Spinoza (or Locke) may be taken as rep- 
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■is coherent: for the theory of representation as effect of 
the non-Ego docs not explain how such representation 
should 1}G thought bj/ the Ego ; and the theory of repre¬ 
sentation as state of the Ego docs not explain why the 
Ego should oppose to itself a non-Ego. They are, more¬ 
over, mutually destructive. A new synthesis must he 
found, wherein shall he contained the antithetical ele¬ 
ments,—passivity of the Ego as determined hy activity 
of the non-Ego,—passivity of the Ego as determined hy 
its own activity. E-ealism and idealism miist he united 
in ideal-realism. 

The exposition of this new synthesis, extending over 
some seventy pages of tlie closest reasoning, interrupted 
hy frerpient digressions, and complicated l)y divisions, 
subdivisions and cross divisions, is the hardest and most 
involved portion of the AVissonscliaftslchrc.’ Divested, 
so far as possible, of its technical terminology, the result 
may ho presented somewhat as folloAvs. The Ego and 
non-Ego liavc now appeared in thought as mutually 
determining and determined, and tlic final relation be¬ 
tween them may he expressed in tlic notion of reciprocal 
action and passion {Weclisel-lliun-'iiiid-Leiden). But 
such a relation can only ho for intelligence, if there ho 
given some activity of consciousness which is at once 
determining and determined,—which shall at once posit 
the Ego as limited hy the non-Ego, and the non-Ego as 
I the limit of the Ego. The Tlgo itself is pure activity, 
i total reality. The new act must tlierefore mediately 
• posit each of the two opposed factors. It must affirm 
the non-Ego as limiting, determining the Ego; and at the 

resenting tlie first view, Berlceley or Leiljiiitz as representing tlie 
other. 
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same time must affirm or posit tins limitation, as a limita¬ 
tion of the Ego. Tlie limit shall he posited only in so 
far as the Ego is affirmed as passive; the Ego shall he 
affirmed only in so far as the limit is posited. This 
activity, hy which the infinitude of the Ego is limited, 
tliis activity which continuously mediates between the 
opposites of infinitude and fmitnde—for the Ego is infi-f 
nite, but, as reflective, as conscious of itself, it is finite—' 
Eichte describes by the term already familiar to students 
of Kant, Productive Imagination. It is the necessary | 
activity of thought by which definiteness, or determin-1 
ateness, becomes possible lor thought. By it alone thef 
Ego becomes subject and has the object over against it. 
Subject and object are, in fact, the opposites of Ego and 
non-Ego as appearing in theoretical cognition. ISTo sub¬ 
ject without an object; no object without a subject. 
Productive imagination it is which wins for us definite 
tilings from the ^Smid and formless infinite.’’ All 
reality is for us through imagination—a proposition 
which may afford matter for reflection to those who 
assume that a speculative philosophy in any Avay endeav¬ 
ours to transcend experience. The product of imagina¬ 
tion, the representation {yorstcllung), is at once objec¬ 
tive, for it can only be thought as related to the non-Ego 
—and subjective, for it is only for the reflective subject. ] 
Hence arises that curious and most obscure property of I, 
Vorstelluncfen^ that they are invariably thought as repre- { 
sentations of some reality; hence arises, for us, the oppo- ': 
sition between the subjective and objective orders of; 
experience.^ A thing, logically regarded, is but a com- 

^ See ‘Werke/vol. ii. pp. 400, 401. The ^vliole tract, ‘Soniieii- 
klarer Bericht/ is an essay on external perception, ^vliich niiglit witli 
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])lex of relations envisaged in imagination— i.e., repre¬ 
sented or dellnitely cmlmdiedd 

“All diilicnltics/^ Id elite concludes, “arc thus satis- 
fa.ctorily solved. The prohleia was, to nnite the oppo¬ 
sites, ]%o and 3ion-Ego. Throngh the faculty of imagi- 
]iation, which unites contradictories, these may be com¬ 
pletely reconciled. The noii-Ego is itself a product of 
the self-determining Ego, and not anything posited as 
a].)solutc and external to the Ego. An Ego that posits 
itself as self-positing— ie,, as a subject—is impossible 
witliout an object produced in the fashion just described 
(the very characteristic of the Ego, its reflection upon 
itself as a delinitc somewhat, is possible only under the 
condition that it liinit itself througli an opposite). There 
j remains over only the (|uestion how and by what means 
the limit, which is hero assumed as explaining represen- 
tathni. for the Ego, comes to 1)0 at all. This cpicstion lies 
beyond the limits of the theoretical Wissenschaftslehre, 
and is not to be answered within tliem.’’ - 

Faculty of productive imagination is, therefore, the 
fundamental cognitive activity.'^ It is, however, only 

jidvantage be eoini)arcd ^vitll ouv English analyses of the same 
I)robleni. 

^ ‘ Werke/ vol. i. p. 443. 

- Ibid., vol. i. p. 218. 

3 This productive imagination, it may be pointed out, is virtually 
identical with Beck’.s original synthetical act. The whole cpicstion of 
productive imagination in the scheme of the Kantian theory of know¬ 
ledge recpiires to be more thoroughly worked than has yet been done. 
U.sefiil contributions to tlie solution are given by Frohschammer, 
^Ueberdie Bedeiitung der Einbildungskraft in der Philosophie Kant’s 
und Spinoza’s, 1879’ (which does not appreciate fully the place of 
imagination in Spinoza’s scheme); and, more recently, liy Mainzer, 
‘Die kritische Epocho in der Lehre von der Einbildungskraft aus 
Hume’s und Kant’s theoretischer Philosophic, 1881.’ 
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the ground of Vorstellimg; the more definite qualifica¬ 
tions of representation arc due to other activities of 
consciousness. These Tichtc proceeds to trace witli 
much minuteness, giving what he describes as a “prag¬ 
matic history of consciousness.” The ‘Gruiidriss des 
Ergenthumlichen der Wissenschaftslehre,’ in particular, 
contains an extraordinarily minute analysis and descrip¬ 
tion of sensation and intuition, with a much inore 
detailed deduction of the forms of intuition than is put 
forward in the ‘Grundlage/ The characteristic feature 
of the treatment is the continuous reference of the pro¬ 
cesses described on the one hand to the non-Ego, as to 
that with which they are concerned; on the other hand, 
to the Ego, as to that by which they are posited or exist. 
The successive acts are, in truth, stages in the develop¬ 
ment of productive imagination, and arise through tlie 
continuous reflection of the Ego upon each of the stages. 
The treatment is thus what in Eichte’s system Avould 
correspond to psychology. 

The lowest stage, the first moment of the process by 
which the Ego becomes definitely conscious of the oppo¬ 
sition involved in its nature, is that in which the Ego 
finds itself limited or rendered passive. This state or 
condition—for the Ego is not reflectively aware of the 
activity which is, nevertheless, involved in it—is sen-' 
sation {Empfindunej). All sensatio n is accompanied by 
the fe eling of the passivity of the Ego—by the feel- j 
ing of c^onstraint or necessity. This feeling of compul-V 
sion, enriched by other products of the reflective energy \ 
of the Ego, is an essential element in the beHef in ext^r-/ 
nal reality. —■ 

"Sensation, however, though a passive state, is only for 
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the Ego ; the Ego reflects upon its own state, and there 
is thus introduced the distinction between self and not- 
vSelf, wliich is the (•haract(n’istic feature of all reflection. 
Ehe s(‘.nsatioii taheii reflectively, and tliereby referred to 
t]i(i noii-Ego, is iiitiiiliou As the Ego is 

not reflectively aware of the activity by which it so 
objoctilics sensation, it is, in the process of intuition, 
absorbed or sunk in tlio contemplation of tlie object.^ 
The intuition, however, is, C(p'ially with sensation, for 
the Ego; and the Ego, becoming reflectively aware of 
intuition as an activity, a product of its own, so converts 
intuition into a subjective fact, a mental representation 
or image {Bild), The twofold action of the Ego in reflec¬ 
tion upon intuition—that by wliich it contemplates intui¬ 
tion as the ol^jcct, that l)y which subjectively it is aware 
that the intuition is a mental fact—explains the thought- 
rela-tion between the external objocit as the original, and 
the intuition as its copy or representative, and also ex¬ 
plains the distinction we draw in consciousness between 
inner and outer intuition. Outer intuition is the pro¬ 
cess thought as determined with respect to the content 
or attributes of its product; inner intuition, the process 
thought as sulijcctivcly mine, and tlicreforc free or un¬ 
constrained as to inode of action liy the oliject. There 
thus arises for consciousness the important difference 
between necessity and contingency in the sphere of intu¬ 
ition,—a difference which rests upon and implies the dis¬ 
tinction of intuitions from one another, their reciprocal 
determination, and the determined sequence of acts of 
:intuition. The condition under which distinction of 

1 Cf. * Werke/ vol. ii. pp. 373 et seq,, for a more elaborate exposi¬ 
tion of tliis feature of Intuition. 
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intuitions as objects from one another is possible is 
space; the condition under which determined acts of 
intuition arc possible is time.^ 

Intuition, as such, is not yet a fixed product for the 
Ego. The productive imagination, of which intuition is 
a mode, fixes nothing. The definite fixing or relating of 
intuitions is the work of understanding ( Ver8tand\ and 
all reality for cognition is in and through the under¬ 
standing. The iirodes of fixing are the categories already 
deduced as involved in the very essence of consciousness, 
and Fichte is thus enabled to show what Kant had failed 
to do,—that category, schema,...and intuition arc organic¬ 
ally united; that the categories are not empty forms into 
which matter is thrown from without, but arise with the 
objects themselves. 

The'understanding, of which the products are thoughts 
or notions, is itself subject to reflection, and to a reflec¬ 
tion which is, as opposed to understanding, abstractive 
or free. The reflective action of the Ego upon the whole 
world of objects of understanding is judgment [Urtlieils- 
hraft). The highest stage of consciousness is reflection 
upon judgment, for in this, abstraction is made of all 
save the Ego itself. The Ego in its pure abstraction and 
consciousness of self is "reason (Vernunft). The more 
complete this power of abstraction, this withclrawallff^^^ 
objectivity, the more closely does the empirical approach ( 
pure consciousness. 

The theoretical 'Wissenschaftslehre has developed com¬ 
pletely the form of cognition, and has shown that this 

1 The deduction of Space and Time, a remarkahle piece of canalysis, 
is carried out in great detail in the “ Grundriss des Eigenthumliclien,” 

‘ Werke/ vol. i. pji. 391-411. 
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form is an organic or systematic whole. But it has pro- 
■ ceedcMl from a proposition containing n,n element not yet 
. (hnliKUMl or (explained. The lilgo, positing itself as de¬ 
termined hy a non-Ego, has Ijcen shown to cllhct this 
position hy a series of necessary, synthetic acts, through 
wliich l)oth Ego and non-Ego have appeared as determined 
and in relations to one another. Alongside of this fun¬ 
damental proposition, however, there stood a second, 
crpially necessary for consciousness—viz., that the Ego 
posits itself as determining the non-Ego. The form of 
cognition rests entirely on the opposition l)ctwccn non- 
Ego and Ego, hut explains in no way the origin of tins 
opposition. The investigation must now ho directed 
upon the second proposition—the foundation of the prac¬ 
tical Wissenscihaftshihre—in order to discover whether 
in it tlun’c may not ho given a solution of the presuppo¬ 
sition on whi(di the form (A knowhMlge has rested. The 
practical Wissenschaftslelmi is not develo})ed l.)y Eiclitc 
\witli tile same dialectical vigour as had l)eon manifest 
iin the treatment of knowledge, and tlio more important 
: doctrines arc to 1)0 sought, not in the ^ Grinidltage,M}ut 
in the introductions to the systematic works on Law 
and Morals.^ 

I , The Ego as cognitive recognises reality in the non- 
I fEgo, and as active or practical, as determining the 
;,|iion-Ego, likewis(^ ascrihes roidity to it. But liow is it 
■" 'possible that tlun-e should he for the Ego, which is pure 
activity, mere self-positinn, a negation or opposition ?- 
' How is the primitive act of oppositing, already noted as 
' the most obscure and perplexed feature of the system, 

^ Particularly in the Sittenlulire ” (‘Werke,’ vol. iv.), which is 
Pichte’s most carefully written work. 
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possible for the Ego ? B would__be possible if the Ego! 
were to liniit itself, B in addition to the activity by^ 
Bgo posits itself, there were given another 
actp’ity — that of limitation,—for the mbd?"of 
action of this second activity must necessarily be op¬ 
position. If we call the first activity pure, the second 
2^?!? called objective. The union of pure and ob¬ 
jective activity in the Ego would explain the Anstoss 
or opposhion upon which all cognition depends. Th4 
pure activity, as self-relatedj, is infinite j the objectivol 
limitative. If the Ego is to unita| 
both, it must be an infinite activity which is at the same’ 
time, though not in the same sense, finite; it must be an 
in^te_stmi«y. Striving implies opj)osition, for'with- 
o ut o bstacle, without impediment, there is only bound- 
le^jiativity. How shall the infinite activity of the Ego 
be thought as infinite striving? The Ego is, but it Is 
only for itself. Eeflection is thus the very law of exist- 
^ conscious Ego. The Ego is only the Ego, in 
so far as it reflects. But this reflection is the very limi¬ 
tative obstacle of which the practical Wisseiischaftslehro 
is in search, and the problem is therefore solved. If 
the Ego bo not activity,—infinite self-position,—there 
can bo no striving. If the Ego be not reflective, it can¬ 
not be conscious of itself; it remains a thmy, and not 
an Ego. Thus the practical activity of the Ego is the 
ground of the which renders intelligence pos¬ 

sible; wliile reflection is the ground of the self-con- 
smousness of the Ego. For an Ego which is not reflec-i 
tive, which is not opposed by a non-Ego, self-conscious-' 
ness is impossible, and to such an Ego the system of 
Wissenschaftslelu’o has no application. 
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/ Tlic complete Bynthesis of the opposed propositions 
I from whicli the start was made, has now heen reached; 

I till', ]>ra.cti(*al a-iid tlieoretical activities of the Ego are 
- sliown to bo iKicossarily I’olatcd to one another, and 
^0 the a1)solntc Ego. Without simple self-position of 
! the Ego—7,c., without the absolute Ego as the idea 
i of all reality—there can be no infinito striving, and 
!; without infinite striving, no intelligence. At the jpot 
! of the infinite striving of the Ego lies the idea of the 
' infinitude of the absolute Ego—an idea which, from the 
iiecessary reflection of the Ego, is never completely rea- 
Used, but towards which there is an endless tendency in 
the Ego, The Ego, as infinite but reflective activity 
under tlie idea of the al)solutc tendency towards self- 
realisation, is the practical Ego, and the series of stages 
throughoxit Avhich it passes is the ideal series. The Ego, 
as limited by the non-Ego, l)ut at the same time as con¬ 
tinuously transcending this opposition, is theoretical, and 
the series of stages througlx which it passes is the real 
scries. “And so the wliole nature of finite, rational 
beings is comprehended and explained. Original idea of 
our absolute being; striving towards reflection upon self 
according to this idea; limitation,—not of this striving, 
but of our real being, which is first given through the 
limitation—through the opposing principle, a non-Ego— 
or, generally, through our finitude; self-consciousness, 
and in particular consciousness of our practical striving; 
determination of our representations thereby (with free¬ 
dom and without freedom); through this, determination 
of our actions—the direction of our real, sensuous exist¬ 
ence ; continual extension of the limits to our activity.”’ 

1 ‘ Werkc/ vol. i. p. 278. 
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Altliough. all expositions of Fichte’s philosophy bring 
into prominence the fact that for him reason as practi¬ 
cal is the ground of reason as theoretical, the signifi¬ 
cance of the fact, so far as his general theory of know¬ 
ledge is concerned, does not seem to have received 
sufficient attention. It has not seen how the practical 
side of Wissenschaftslehre bears nj^on and supplements 
the proposition from which Fichte never departs—that 
knowledge is formal only, and that reahty is not con¬ 
tained in the form of thought or cognition. I£aiit had - 
made the sanie'~ proposition a feature of his system, but 
had never been able to offer any explanation of it, 
and manifestly remained under the impression that 
in Fichte’s theoretical ‘Wissenschaftslelne, the attempt 
was made to extract reality out of mere form of 
thought.^ This, however, is by no means the truth. 
Self-consciousness is only realised in the forni of.know¬ 

ledge, but the form of realisation is not the reulity itself. 
Opposition between self and not-self is the necessary 
form of self-consciousness, but the necessity of the form 
does not explain the reality attaching to the two factors. 

It is on this account that Fichte , so cpntinuoiisly, .lays 
stress on the principle that the primitive^ datum of con¬ 
sciousness is not a faci. to be cognised under the neces¬ 
sary fornpof knowledge, but the product of an that 
the essence of the conscious being is not rexmesenta- 
tion or knowledge, but activity or freedom, which is 
cognised under the forms of representation or know¬ 
ledge. The necessary implication of activity and cog-, 
nitioii is, therefore, the answer supplied by him to| 
the problem left unsolved by Kant—the problem of^ 
^ See above, j). 50. 







Ill. irricing tlio, so.viofi of stagos throiigli wldeli the prac¬ 
tical l^go soelvs realisation for itself, ‘Fichte is dcscrihing 
the successive forms of real fact which underlie, and 
are necessarily involved in, the existence of a self-con¬ 
scious sul)j(ict. Tlicp ^complete exposition affords the 
groundwork for two comprehensive philosophical doc¬ 
trines—that of Eights or Law, and that of Duties or 
IMorals—wldle it culminates in a statement as to the 
hearing of Wissenschaftslehrc on the fundamental proh- 
leni of theologyd FTo account can here he given of 
tlie systematic treatment of the doctrines of Law and 
Etliics. It must suHice to indicate how these doctrines 
are related to the general principles of Fichte’s practi¬ 
cal philosophy, and in what respects tlieir fundamental 
notioiis were altered or amended in the later stage of 
his s]^eculation. 

The l^lgo, as has been seen, is in essence activity; but 
at the same time, if an Ego at all, it must posit, affirm, 
tr 1)0 aware of its own activity. The twofold aspect of 
me Flgo, as at once activity and reffection npon activity, 
ijLiist. over 1)0 Iccpt ill mind when the effort is made to 
t|aco further the conditions of self-conscioiisncss. As in 
tlie case of the several stages of cognition, so here, it will 

1 The general cxx)osition is given in the “■Grundlage/’ ^Werke,’ 
vol. i. pp. 285-328; in the ^‘Natiirvccht,” ‘Werke,’ vol. iii. pp. 
17-91; in tlie “ Sittenlehve/’ ‘ Werke/ vol. iv. ]-)p. 1S-15G. No work on 
Fichte’s system with which I am acfinainted makes any attempt to 
connect what is pnt forward in these three quarters, and the omission 
is doubtless one great cause of the common misconceptions of his 
theory. The statement here given is too compressed to do justice 
to the very elaborate analysis contained in the various writings re¬ 
ferred to. 
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be found tliat the forms of practical activity result from 
tlie continuous reflection of the Ego upon tlie modes and 
products of its own action. The most general statement 
wliicli can be made regarding the whole process, sums 
up what is developed in the successive stejDS by which 
the practical Ego realises itself. 

Under what conditions can the Ego be conscious ofi 
itself ?■ Only in so far as it is practical, in so far as it is| 
a strivinglorce, only in so far as it is will. “The praeJ 
tical Ego is the Ego of original self-consciousness; a| 
rational being immediately perceives itself only in will| 
ing; and were it not practical, would perceive neither 
itself nor the world—would not be an intelligence at| 
all Will is in a special sense the essence of reason.”^; 
This striving of the Ego is only possible for conscious¬ 
ness in so far as it is limited or opposed, and the state 
of consciousness in which this hindrance to striving is 
posited has already been described as feelfn£. Striy ingi 
which is opposed, but not absolutely, is impulse (Tnd)),\ 
The very innermost nature of the Ego iUtherefore im-|' 
pulse. The Ego is a system of impulses. Feeling in' 
which the impulse or force of the Ego is checked, is 
necessarily a feeling of incapacity or of compulsion, and 
the combination of the immediate consciousness of our 
own striving with the feeling of compulsion or restraint 
is for us the first and most simple criterion of 
T he exter nal thing is for \is as real as the activity o| 
the Ego with which it is bound up. “ Only through the. 
relation of feeling to the Ego is reality possible for thd 
Ego, whether reality of itseK or of the non-Ego. JSTow, - 
that which is possible only through the relation of feel- 
1 ^Werke/ vol. iii. pp. 20, 21. 




seems to 1)c /c//, is matter of belijti. There is, then, 
sim])ly ])e]ief in reality in general, ^vhethor of Ego or of 
non-Ego.” ^ 

Tile 3fgo, therefore, if Jt ij to be^a^^^ of itself, if it 
is to bo sclf-conseioiis, mns^ 4 )osit . itseK ,as actin — ic., 
as -wibing^ and as willing freely. This important propo¬ 
sition, which lies at the root of law and morals, may 
be examined from two sides. We may consider what 
is necessarily implied or involved in it, and we may con¬ 
sider the conditions under which consciousness of free 
activity is possible. So far as the first aspect is con¬ 
cerned, the following are Fichte’s results. An intelli¬ 
gence canliscribc to itself free activity only if it posit or 
assume a world external to itself. But to posit or as¬ 
sume a world external to itself seems to imply an activity 
prior to the activity exercised upon the object,—seems 
to imply that the activity of the Ego which is free, shall 
bo at the same time determined by a jgnpr fact. Eecon- 
ciliatioii of this contradiction is p)ossible only if the Ego 
be determined to free self-determination, and if the 
motive or occasioning cause of this free self-determina¬ 
tion be itself a rational, active Ego. The Ego, then, 
cannot become aware of itself as a free, active being, 
without at the same time positing the existence of an¬ 
other free and active being, Individuality or personality 
is conceivable only if there be given a multiplicity of 
individuals or persons, and individuality is a condition 
of consciousness of self. ETay, further, the recognition 

1 ^Werke/ vol. i. p. 301. Cf. vol. i. pp. 297, 314; vol. ii. p. 263; 
vol. iii. p. 3. 
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of individuality, which is possible only in a community 
of free, active intelligences, demands as its conditions 
the positing of an external means of realising free acti¬ 
vity—of a material organism or body. The sense 
world thus receives a deeper interpretation as the com¬ 
mon ground or means of communication between free 
intelligences. A community of free beings, finally, is 
only conceivable if each regard himself as standing to 
the others in a certain relation, which may be called 
that of right or law. The essence of this relation is 
the limitation by each of his sphere of free activity, 
in accordance with the notion of a like sphere of free 
activity as belonging to others. Eights, as Eichte re¬ 
peatedly insists, are the conditions of individuality.^ 

Eroni this point the philosophical treatment of juris¬ 
prudence takes its start. Eights have been deduced from 
the very nature of self-consciousness, and not from any 
ethical princijole, and the whole science is treated by 
Fichte in a strictly systematic fashion, as entirely inde¬ 
pendent of ethics. In this procedure the ‘I^aturrecht' 
stands opposed not only to the later developments of his 
thought, but to the earlier political doctrines of the 
‘ Contributions and wdiile the work contains much acutel 
analysis of legal notions, it is, as a whole, jFancifiil and! 
lupsatisfactory. Perhaps the most interesting doctrines^ 
are the definite rejection of prunitive rights as existing 
beyond the state, the view of the state as essentially an 
external mechanism for preserving the condition of 
right in a freely formed community, the notion of an 
eplLoraty or body invested with right of veto on the 

1 See ' Briefweclisel/ p. 166, for a compressed statement regarding 
the relation of individuality to tlie notion of tlie pure Ego. 



•priiirnples for st;a,to rogiiLitioii of proptn-ty, laljour, trade, 
and money. Tlie ‘ Gcselilosscno Haiidelsstaat,’ already 
Kvd'i'rcid to, is Lnt tlic natural appendix to tlie tlieory of 
rig]its in general. 

Bo far, the consideratio]i of the conditions under wliicli. 
tlie Ego is conscious of itself has licen external. The 
Ego, conscious of self-existence in willing, is necessarily 
an individual, standing in relation to other individuals. 
Tlie consciousness of self as”"willing must lie further 
analysed. But the consciousness of self as willing is 
identical witli the consciousness of solf-iictivity, with the 
tendency to act in independence of everything external 
to self, with self-determination. This is the reality 
which underlies the intellectual intuition jireviously 
j noted. Were not the Ego alisolutc tendency to free 
f activity, there would ho no Ego and no self-conscious- 
i ness. The ahsoluto tliouglit of freedom, self-activity as 
i essence of the Ego, appears in consciousness in the cor- 
I relative form of all knoMdedgo, as sulijective,—in which 
case it is mere freedom; as objective,—in wliich ease it 
■ is necessary determination or law. The union of these 
pi the Ego is the consciousness of freedom as law, the 
bategorical imperative or moral hw. 

Activity, objectively regarded, is impulsc3 or tendency 
(THeb). The Ego, as has liecn already seen, is a system 
of impulses; its very nature is tendency or impulse. 
But all tendency of the E.go must at the same time lie 
for the Ego —that is, must he reiiectively matter of con¬ 
sciousness to the Ego. A tendency of wliich we are 
reiiectively conscious is a need^.or wmit^ and when fur- 
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tlier determined in reference to a definite object, a dosire. • 
Nature—f.a, ouimia^^ —as a system of tendencies, lias, ; 
tlierefore, one supreme end, satisfaction of desire, plea-! 
sure or enjoyment. Tlic Ego, however, is not anerely 
nature, but consciousness of self, and in so far is inde¬ 
pendent of objects. It is at once tendency towards 
objects and tendency towards self-activity, realisation 
of its own independence. The very essence of tlic real 
Ego is the constant coexistence in apparent isolation of 
the two impulses—natural tendency and tendency to¬ 
wards freedom. Such constant coexistence is not to be 
thought as a state or condition, but as a process. The 
final end which is posited by the free self-consciousness 
—viz., absolute self-dependence, independence of nature 
—is not one to be realised as a finite state, but to be con¬ 
tinually approached in an infinite series. “ Tlpe Ego can } 
never be independent, so long as it remains an Ego ; the | 
final end of a rational being lies necessarily in infinity, | 
and is therefore one never tol)o attained, but continually; 
to be approached.’’^ The vocation of a finite rational 
lieing is not to be regarded as one definite thing, but as 
a constant, infinite series of vocations, to each of which 
it is imperatively called. Contin uously fulfil thy voca¬ 
tion,” is tlierefore the practical expression of the morab 
law. The immediate feeling of the harmony in any case I 
bet-ween the natural tendency and the tendency to free-1 
doni is co n science. 

The moral la,w, as the expression of the constant ten¬ 
dency of the Ego towards realisation of tlic idea of self- 
consciousness, self-activity, self-dependence, is the ulti¬ 
mate certainty, the ground of aU hnowdedge, and of all 
1 ^ Werke,’ vol. iv. j), 149. 
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l)raci:.ica,l bclicif. “Tlic supersensible, of wliicli tbc reflex 
ill ns is our ivorld of sense,—tliis it is ivliicli constrains 
ns to ascrilie reality even to that rellcx,—tins is tlio true 
tbing-in~its(‘.lf, ivbicli lies at tlic foundation, of all the 
phenomenal; and our belief is concerned, not -with the 
phenomenal, but with its supersensible foundation. My 
vocation as moral, and whatever is involved in the con- 
scioTisness thereof, is the one immediate certainty that is 
given to me as conscious of self,—the one thing which 
I makes me for myself a reality. . . . Our world is the 
|SGnsualisod material of our duty. . . . What compels 

|us to yield Ixdief in the reality of the world is a moral 
jforce—the only force that is possilde for a free being.” ^ 

Thus, as the series of acts by which the theoretical 
Ego realised itself closed with tlie formal consciousness 
of the independent, thinking, reflecting Ego, so here the 
series of real acts by wliicli the practical Ego realises 
itself closes with the consciousness of the infinite law of 
freedom, of duty. The Ego, as individual, as finite 
and real being, is at the same time the Ego with the idea 
of its own infinite vocation and the infinite tendency to 
realise the same. The prohleni of tlie Wisscnscliaftslehre 
has been completely solved; tlie formal determinations 
with which it started have received their real interpre¬ 
tation. 

It is evident that in the completed system, as here 
conceived, no place is left for those notions which have 
' played so great a part in human thonglit—the notions of 
^ G pi l as a personal, conscious agent, creative and regula- 
i'tive of tilings. Such interpretation as theology could 
/receive in Wissenschaftslehro was given by Fichte in the 

1 ‘Werke,’ vol. v. pp. 210, 211. 
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essay wliicli led to liis removal from tlic University of 
Jena.'* 

llie absolute end of reason lias been seen to be tlie' 
realisation of tlie moral law. The world of the 
sSE^es, contemplated froni'"'this point of view, is not ^ 
itself, but the necessary means for accomplish- 
ing the task of reason. It has its foundation in that 
moral law in which finite intelligences have also their 

.I>elief in the reality of the moral order 

of the universe,—conviction that the morally good will 
is a free and effective cause in the intelligible system of 
things,—this, and this only, is b^ef in God. Eor a 
rational being, God is the moral order of the universe,— 
not an order which has its ground external to itself— 
not an o?-do ordinatus ,—but the order which is the 
ground of all reality, ordo ovdinans. To think of this/ 
order as object of intelligence is necessarily to bring it 
under the forms of cognition, to regard it as being, as 
substance, as person. But such predicates have no 
validity when applied to the moral order ■ and even to 
describe this order as supreme consciousness, intelli¬ 
gence, is but of negative service,—useful as obviating 
the error of viewing the moral system as a thing, hurtful 
as tending to inclose in limited notions that which is 
the ground of all intelligence. The m pr.ali)^rder is truly 
a^spintiial. or^^^^^ an4in_it,,,only _prir Jife^has^eali^. All 
life is its life, and the manifestation of this life is the, 
infinite development of humanity. The life does not 
exist as a completed fact,—hence the point of view is in 
no way to be identified with Pantheism or with Spin- 

ozism,—but eter ixally is.to be. The individual, finite 

1 See above, pp. 56*64. 





siipcrseumihjc oni(‘r, rcaiiH(‘j^ ,ius iivmiiie Yocanon, icnas 
iiioro and more to lose lii.s ap|)aTeiit individuality, and 
ap])roaelie« ever more nearly to the idea of infiiiitiido 
vdiieli is tlio characteristic ma,rk of self-consciousness. 
In this intelligilde moral order, the problem of Wissen- 
schaftshdirc finds its final solution; the al3stract form of 
self-consciousness hero receives its concrete deyelppmcnt 
and completion.^ 

1 Cf. the iiassage already ([uoted (p. 15), in which the twofold aspect 
of the Ego as abstract starting-point and concrete end is indicated. 
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CHAPTEE VIL 

LATER FORM OF THE •VVISSENSCHAFTSLEHRE. 

The result of the Wissenschaftslehre, as stated in thef 
last paragraph, proved far from final, and in fact only:'; 
served to open out a series of problems, the treatment of 
wEieh'forms the ^(^nd stage in the development of; 
Pichte’s philosophy. As has been already pointed out, t 
it was, historically, the effect iDroduced by his specula¬ 
tions on theology, that compelled Fichte to a renewed 
consideration of the principles on which tlie Wissen¬ 
schaftslehre rested, and the system of hnowlcclge there 
expounded. The course of his inquiry had led him from 
the abstract analysis of the acts necessarily involved in 
the nature of self-consciousness, to the more concrete 
conception of the essence of reason as recognised depend¬ 
ence on the ultimate moral law. The successive stages | 
Irad been cogail aQR ? in its various, forms,—^^inacjical reason | 
or will, and' tlie finaE s yiith esis in which these,^were J 

It was now evident that the final_sjnthesis—t he con- 
crete rwdity of reason—required a treatment much more 
elaborate than it had yet received,—that in the concep¬ 
tion of the finite Ego as accepting the infinite vocation 
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ill is voc.jliioii NVJis possililo ; a,ii(l iliat the relation lictwccn 
kiiowh'.ilg*'. a,s form, 'will as gronncl of roalityj and the 
supreme notion (.)f the divine order, was as yet imperfect. 

“ In a word, there was yet wanting a transcendental 
system of the intelligihle woiid.^’^- From this point 
onwards the imxniry centres in that ^^p.e^ idea of tlxe 
world whicli appears as the guiding principle in the 
popular works, and which at first sight appears to have 
no immediate connection witli the AVissenschaftslehre 
in its earlier form.*'^ In certain minor doctrines, the 
new expositions dilfer from the Wissenschaftslchre as al¬ 
ready described, and tlic position assigned to moral inde¬ 
pendence is not exactly the same as tliat given to it in 
the ‘ Bittenlehre,' Imt on the whole we find nothing in 
them to contradict or supersede the Wissenschaftslehre. 
They contain a. yyidpr, more concrete view, to which 
Wissenschaftslehre may bo regarded as an introduction, 
but essentially tins view is but the more complete 
evolution of what in an abstract fashion had already 
been stated there. The difliculties in the way of sur¬ 
veying the new treatment, and perceiving its connection 
with the older doctrine, arise partly from the obscurity 
of the language in which expression is given to 'the now 
thoughts, partly from the varied modes in which the 
same matter is presented. Fichte, who always laid stress 
on the fact of unity in his philosophy, approaches the, 
statement from the most varied points, now selecting the 

1 ' Briefvvcclisel,’ j). 333. 

2 Sec particularly tlio lectures on tlie Nature of the Scliolar,” 
‘ Werke,’vol. vi.j and there pi>. 360-371, 
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ultimate ground of tilings, now sketcliing tlie series of 
processes by wliicli our tliinking readies tliis ground, 
and again taking knowledge as a completed system, and 
considering wliat is iinj)licd by itd Many of these ex¬ 
positions are before ns only in the form of notes for lec¬ 
tures, and it is a task of immense difEculty to follow the 
line of thought through the disjointed remarks and wil¬ 
derness of abstruse illustration by which Fichte strove 
to make his meaning clear. ^ 

The work in which we are able to discern, with the 
utmost precision, the transition from the earlier to the 
later doctrine, is the ‘Eestimmung des Menschen,^ pub¬ 
lished in 1800.^ In the three books into which th^ 
work is divided, Fichte describes three fundamenta]| 
views in philosophy : first, that of liatufalism or dog¬ 
matism ; second, that of theoretical iclealisin; third, thai| 
of practical faith or „etliical idealism. F^atinalism, thd 
systematic development of one notion, that of the recip¬ 
rocal determination of the several parts of experience, 
finds itself in absolute conflict with the idea of our own 
freedom, which is the very essence of consciousness, 
if it were possible for us to regard consciousness as 
mere object of knowdedge—as a thing—^then to it would 
apply the results of this comprehensive notion. This 
being impossible, natural necessity and freedom stand 

1 As an instance of tlie first method, the ^ An-weisung znm seligen 
Lehen ’ may he selected. For the second, the ‘ Thatsachen des Bewusst- 
seyns,’ and for the third, the 'Darstellung der Wissenschaftslehre 
ans d. Jahre 1801/ are the best illustrations. 

- These lectiire-notes make np the hulk of the ‘Nachgelassene 
Werke.’ 

^ A translation into English has been published by Dr W. Smith. 
See ‘ Fichte’s Popular Works,’ with a Memoir (3d ed. 1873), pp. 237- 
379. To this references are made, 
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bo in‘. J^tvcn.” JJL blLC secona 
l;)oolc, ('.iitiU,(i(l “ Kiiowlcdgo.,” tlio aiiiilysis of percep¬ 
tion from its siil)j(.‘(‘,tive side is carried out uutli a 
su]3tl(‘.ty and exhaustiveness that leave notliing to he 
desired. Gradually tlie thinker is led on from tlie first 
position of intelligence to the conclusion that the 
•whole varied contents of external experience arc nothing 
and can ho nothing Imt VordcUungen^ determined inodes 
^‘ of^ijaSliigencc.^ Ho is Inmight to the point at which 
Wissenscliaftslehrc as theoretical ends ; and the interpre¬ 
tation of liis position, as Iiere given, is hut an expansion 
of tlie principle, already noted as fundamental in Pichte, 
tliat knowledge is pure form. The process of subjective 
analysis—of analysis for cognition,—when carried 
out rigorously, leaves as result a system of Viyrstellungeii. 
\ ^ “There is nothing enduring, cither out of me or in me, 
tX hut only a ceaseless change. I kno w of no lieing, not 
V* cven^ my_own- TTicre is no being. I myself know 
Pictures there are;^ they are all that 
, .exist, and they know of themselves after the fashion of 
|)ictures,—pictures, which float past without there being 
.'Janything past wliich they float; winch, by means of like 
• Ipictures, are connected witli each other; pictures with- 
lout anything which is pictured in them, without signifi- 
Icance and without aim. I myself am one of tliese pic- 

1 IlencG the title of the first book, Doubt.” 

2 The ‘ Soniieuklarer Bericht ’ is an excellent commentary on this 
second hook of the ^ Bestimnuing.’ Together they make a most atlmir- 
able introduction to xiliilosophical analysis. 

^ The iQvm lyichtn'e must he taken in a motaidiorical sense, in order 
to serve as translation of Bild. The Englisli use of tlio term idca^ as 
equivalent to mental picture, would l)o more satisfactory. 
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tiires j nay, I am not even this, but merely a confusech 
picture of the pictures. All reality is transformed intof ." 
a strange dream, without 'a life which is dreamed of,| 
and without a mind which dreams it, into a dreami 
which is woven together in a dream of itself. Intuitionf 
is the dream; thought—the source of all the being andf/" 
all the reality which I imagine, of my own being, my | 
own i3owers, and my own purposes—is the dream of f " 
that dream.” ^ rroni the point of view of knowledge, 
there is nothing but knowledge; and knowledge is not 
reality, just because it is knowledge. In the form of 
cognition we can never attain to more than formal truth. 

With this sceptical conclusion the second book closes. 

In the thiixb the transition is effected to the higher, 
the practical stage of Ifichte’s philosophy, by a nielFod 
partly identical with that already described, but in part 
containing a new and startling feature. Hot knowledge | 
only, but ^,a.C.tior;i*^ is the end of existence. Tlie restless f 
striving after a reality which is not given in thought, f 
has significance only in reference to the active, energetic/ 
power by which self endeavours to moidd the^wprl^^^ 
its owii s. But if we endeavour to subject this ■ 

feeling of free self-activity, of independent purpose, to 
the analysis of reason, the sceptical doubts regarding 
knowledge return with their former force. It is con¬ 
ceivable that the distinction of the self willing and the 
conditions under which the volition is to be reahsed'—■ 
the twofold aspect of all will, as thought and as act— 
may be nothing but the form imposed by cognitive con¬ 
sciousness on tlie operation of some unknown external 
power. Through this sceptical reflection, ‘‘ all earnest- 
1 P. 309. 
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proceeds from noiliiug and timds to iioiliiiig,” JM'o exit 
is left, save, iliat of r(‘solut(^ aceeptimee (d' the inner coin- 
niand to a(‘.fc, and aed fnu'.ly. "W(‘ nnist liavc faitli in tliis 
iinpidso to iu(lependen(*e., whieh. is tlio very innermost 
secret of onr nature. Thonglit is not siipriMue, Imt is 
founded on onr striAong energies. TTnliesitating accept¬ 
ance of onr vocation and of the conditiorivS iinpliod in 
it~tlirongli tills only has life rciility for ns. “I'lievo 
s'--! is somctliing that innst ho done for its own sake—tliat 
which conscience demands of mo in this particular sitna- 
' tion of life it is mine to do, and for this ])nrposc only 
^am I here ;—to know it I have nnderstanding; to per- 
•|foriiL it I have power. Through this edict of conscience 
t 'Only arc truth and reality introduced into my conceptions.” 

Obedience to the law of conscience is the ground of 
I practical belief; and from it follow, as consequences, 
I practical belief in tbe existence of otbers, and in the cx- 
fistcncc of a real external world. To merely speculative 
■ cognition, the existence of others and of a world, must 
he interpreted as only a specific mode of representation; 
jbnt speculative cognition is abstract and one-sided. Only 
in reference to action lias the existence of another con¬ 
scious heing or of an external tiling, significance for ns. 
"K, ‘‘Wo are compelled to believe that ^YQ, act, and that wo 
ought to act, in a certain manner; we are compelled to 
^ assume a certain splierc for tliis action; this spliei'c is 
tf the real, actually present world, sneb. as wo find it. . . . 
iTrom necessity of action proceeds the consciousness of 
Itlie_actu al worl d; and not the reverse way, from tlie 
I consciousness of tlie actual world the necessity of action.” 









As contrasted with tins end, even in its torniai aspect, 
tlie world of fact presents itself as but a stage in progress 
towards tlie more perfect liariiiony between tlie condi¬ 
tions of life and the moral rule wliicli is its supreme law.| 
Improvement of nature, development of the powers o| 
boimanity, whether in science or culture or state organil 
sation, establishment of the general rule of rational freel 
dom, — these are contained under the compreliensivq 
demand of conscience.^ 

Eealisation of itself in this world cannot, however, be 
looked upon as the one aim of the rational will. For in 
such realisation in deed or fact, that which is to inner 

^ It is to this point that the lectures on the Characteristics of the 
Present Age ” attach themselves. In them, the general progress of 
hinnanity towards realisation, with consciousness of its earthly aim— 
‘‘ that in this life mankind may order all their relations with free¬ 
dom according to reasoii”—is traced in its broad outlines as the 
foundation for a philosophy of histpry. In such progress Fichte dis¬ 
tinguishes five epochs, or world ages: fipst, that in which reason 
acts as blind instinct —the state of. innocence ; second, that in wdiich 
the growing consciousness of reason presents itself as external au¬ 
thority—the age of positive systems, of progressive sin ; thh’d, that 
in which reason reflectively frees itself from external authority, and 
so from all general control—tlmjige of indiyidualism, of completed 
sinfulness ; fopirth, that in which the rational end is apprehended as 
reasoned, philosophic truth—the age of reconstruction, of,progressive 
jiistihcation; fifth, that in which the rational end, embodied in gen¬ 
eral consciousness, is artistically developed—in which humanity, with 
clear consciousness of its own aim, endeavours practically to realise 
the reign of Iveedom,—the age of completed justification. Much that 
is fantastic "and unreal is given in these lectures, especially as re¬ 
gards the first stage—the origin of history; hut the general view of 
the progress of practical thought is luminous and instructive, and 
we note that here the state begins to have assigned to it a higher 
function in the development of human life than had been accorded to 
it in the earlier work (the ‘Pvcchtslehre’). 




“ Ill ilin world of soii.su it is iioviM* of miy ruoiiunit //u/r, 
(nid irith- 'irhai 'jiiofires and hdonllaii.^ an a(*.tion is 
fonucd, l)ui only irhat iUe. aciioih /.v.” TIio iiKudtanisiii 
of tlio world of fact may lie tho form in wliiidi tlio 
diviiKi idea, partially roalisos itself, Imt it cannot lie 
placed as cooxttmsivo with the divine idiri. Our will 
must 1)0 ill ought as dctiiiTiiined in. a, supcr.scnsildo order, 
and as carrying out in the world of sense, under exter¬ 
nal conditions, wliat is there unconditionally demanded. 
“ ddie earthly purpose is not pursued hy me for its own 
sake alone, or as a final aim, hut only liocause my true 
final aim.—oTiediencc to the law of conscdence—does not 
present itself to mo in this world in any other shape 
than as the advancement of this endd’ “Thi.s, tlicn, is 
my whole vocation, my true nature. I am a member of 
two orders—the one purely spiritual, in wliicli I rule Ijy 
my will alone; the other sensuous, in which I operate 
hy my deed. . . . The will is the living principle 
of reason — is itself reason, when apprehended purely 
and .simply. . . . Only tlie inlinitc reason lives 
immediately and wliolly in thi.s purely spiritual order. 
The finite reason—Avhicli does not of itself constituto 
tliG world of reason, Init is only one of its many mem- 
hers—lives necessarily at the same time in a sensuous 
order—that is to say, in one which, presents to it another 
o])jcct beyond a purely spiritual activity—a material ob¬ 
ject to he promoted hy instruments and powers which 
indeed stand under the immediate dominion of the will, 
hnt whose activity is also conditioned l.)y their own 
natural laws. Yet as surely as reason is reason, must 
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tlie will operate absolutely by itself, and independently 
of tlic_ natural laws by wliich the material action is de¬ 
termined ; and bence tlie life of every finite being 2:)oints 
towards a liiglier, into wliicli the will by itself alone 
may 02)cn tlie way, and of wliicli it may acquire posses¬ 
sion—a possession wliicli indeed we must sensuously 
conceive of as a state, and not as a mere will.” Tliu^ 
tlie true essence of tbe finite being is bis particijiation 
in tbe divine, spiritual order; bis true vocation is tbd 
continuous ajiproximation of bis finite life to tbe inlinit(i,' 
requirements of tbe law of tbis spiritual order. Tbe|- 
divine will is the bond of union between finite S2)irits.| 
God, as Malebrancbe finely said, is tbe ]ilace of sjiirits.^ 

Tbe divine life or spiritual moral order bas tbus ap¬ 
peared as involved in tbe very nature of self-conscious¬ 
ness ; it is tbe reality wbicb, in tbe earlier exposition of 
Wisscnscbaftslebrc was called tbe idea of tbe absolute 
Ego. A new aspect is tbus given to tlie Avbole nature 
of reuson, tbcorctical and ^iractical, for both a^ipear as 
related necessarily to tliis ultimate unity. So far as tlie'' 
individual is concerned, tbcrc now conies forward, in 
jilace of mere formal indeiicndcnce—abstmet freedom of 
tbougbt and self-dependence in action~tbe^frqq_resigna- 
tion of the indmdiial ^ law of tbe divi ne orde r/ 
with love for it and active effort to give its precept| 
realisation. Tbe iiosition of morality, as expressed ill, 
tbe ‘ bTaturreebt ’ and ^ Sittcnlebre,' bas been transcended' 
and absorbed in that of religion. Tbe will is no longer 
tbougbt as striving to realise only its own freedom, but 

^ 'Eech. de la Vurite,’ B. III. Pt. ii. cli. 6. “ Demenrons done 

dans ce sentiment, que Dieii est le monde intelligible on le lieu des 
esi)ritSj de incme que le monde niatcriel est le lieu des corps.” 
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jis coniiiuiously (nid(s\vouring after full liariiuniy LeUvceii 
itse.lf and ila^ tliviiK' moral order. 

Tlic relation IjidAViani tlu‘. earli(‘r and lad'r forms of 
AYissenseliaftsle.ilre. see'ins, ilier('f<tre, perfectly iiiti'lligilile. 
In, the (‘ar]i('r tloctrine lln^ ultima,te .n(.)tion lay in advance 
as sonie.tliin<^’ to Le. naie.ln'd liy Iidorious analysis, as 
wlia-t is necessarily contained in eonscionsness. So soon 
as ilu‘, ultimate notion liad ])e.en graspi.^!, tlu', AYissen- 
scliaftslelire, in tlm strie.t se,nsc, Ix.vaime of siv-ondary ini- 
portanc(i. It had, as 'I'ichtc said, the vaha^ of a path, 
and. no niort\ The latm* doctrine, accepting t]u‘. ultimate, 
idea, the nietaphysie,(d iinity, to 'svhii.'h. all knowl(*dg(‘, and 
action, ho\v{.‘,V(‘,r indireidly, re.h'V, lias to d(,‘.velop its (.•,on- 
siMpieuces, and in tin*, course of tlie (h*,V(‘lo])m.(.‘.nt to show 
wha,t pliKic is occupied hy AYisscnschaftshdirc as at first 
conceiv(‘.d. That some ])oints of the (‘urlior doctrine 
receive a now intcrprcta,tiou is certain ; tliat the whole, 
manner of viewing the prolilem, is fresh and original, is 
ccpially certain; hut it requires little investigation to se(3 
that tlio two expositions arc in fiindarncnta,l agreement, 
and that the second of them, though, unfortunately, less 
comjdetely worked out than tlie first, is the truci and 
liiiid pliilosopliy d Ticlite. 

It is inipossihle, within the limits of tliis sketch, to 
give any adexpiate aecxmnt of the va.i’ious stalomeuts of 
the now doctrine snece.ssively jint forward hy their (vv(vr- 
active and prolific author. All tliat can ])C attc.mjited is 
a very general description of the, results which, ap|>e.a,r as 
permanent elciiients in tliose stativments, and a, noi;ic(‘ of 
the difficulties which ap|i(3ar to a.ris(‘, in. <'.oiim,*.ctiou with 
tliem. For such a purpose the lectures in the ‘ 'Na.e,h~ 
gelasseiic AYerke,’ may he omitted; the style in thmii is 
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so olDSCiirc as to necessitate constant and extended com¬ 
mentary 3 and they are, probably, not in a shape in which 
the author would have wished them to be laid before the 
public. The most valuable and interesting works'are 
the popular addresses on religion, ‘ Anweisung zuin 
scligen Lcbcn,’ ^ and the treatise, prepared for publica¬ 
tion, though not actually published during Pichte’s life, 
on the ‘ Facts of Consciousness.’ ^ The second of these 
is without doubt the best introduction to the philosophy 
of the later period. The ultimate metaphysical prim 
ciple is approached by a careful, genetic analysis of con-* 
sciousness in its several stages, from immediate externab 
perception to pure thought, in and through which thei 
principle of existence is apprehended. The work stands! 
to ‘ Wissenschaftslehre ’ very much in the position in 
winch the ^ Phanomenologie des Geistes’ stands to 
Hegers ‘Logic.’ From the systematic fashion in which 
tlie several problems, arising in connection with the 
several stages of consciousness, are taken, we can dis¬ 
cern with the greatest definiteness the divisions into 
which Fichte’s xdiilosophy now falls, and so trace any 
resemblance to, or difference from, the earlier doctrines. 
In the ‘ Wissenschaftslchre,’ these divisions had been 
two in number, theoretical and practical, corresponding 
to the two main faculties of thought and action, with a 
common introduction. The development of the Wis- 
senschaftslehre, circular in nature, had shown that the 
final synthesis of the theoretical and practical was to be 
looked for in the more concrete treatment of what had 

1 Tmiislated by Dr W. Smitli (‘Fichte’s Popular Works/ 1873, 
pp. 381-564). To this references are made. 

2 “Thatsachen des Bewusstseyns,” ‘Werke/ vol. ii. pp. 535-691. 
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Ihm'Ii ('oiiiuiiKMl ill i]u\ introOuciion. In ilu* later expo¬ 
sition, this (‘onerf'ti^ treutiinnit Ji])|)i‘ars (l(‘linit('ly as 

a, tliinl part, following? th<‘ analysis of tin', tlie.oretieal and 
practical ivason, and dcaliii.^’ siHadiically with tlie ]n^L;dier 
iac.iih,y. It is, in hricf, iiKdaphysic or tlicoloi^y 5 and hero 
only do wo lind :uiy ade([uat(‘. ex])]aiiaiion of the alistract 
state.nu'iits with whicli AViss('ns<*hafts]i‘hro- started. As 
was j)oint(‘d out, Ficlitc'., in tin*, iirst skedch of Ids system, 
adopted an artiludal and somewhat fore(‘d method for 
lirinoino forward his Jirst prin(,*.iph‘, and. the naduro of 
this nietliod tended to p(‘rp(‘tiiate the inisconca'ption 
under whi(,h th<‘. wliole syshnn Jahxiiiretl. It a])])earod 
as if the, iirst jirinoiplo. Avere, somehow, the expr(‘ssi(.)n of 
an art or aidivity on tlui part of the individnal; that 
reason or consoicvnsnoss Aras sonadhing poss(.\ssed liy the 
individual—.an acxndUnit or attrilnite of tlie, consea'ous siil)- 
ject. 80 long as this conception is snlTered to liold its 
groTind, the whole system must appear as one of siiT)jec- 
tive idt.‘,alism, and the scheme of forms and categories as 
nothing but the logical grouping of individual sulyective 
impressions. This, lioAvever, is in no sense, Fichte’s 
vieAV, nor Avas it involvcid in tlie earlier AVissenschafts- 
lehre. He, is throughout true to the thonglit Avhich, lies 
<d tlie root of tlui Kantian and all the post-Kantian 
ph.il(.)S(,)phy, tint the^iuKyulm^^^^^ not 

an in{lejQc^^ent^^seh^ hut lias Jiis heiim 

onlyJii,uin(h,,to ultimabi'distinction 

betAveen self and no.n-s(li^ on Avhieh, individuality is 
dependent, is not niadc—or, to use tlie t(uhnical term, 
posited—^l^y the i,n^Yidual rixison, Init liy the uiiiv(n;sal 
^yonmimi lyason. “The Tlgo, as umhn’stood in couhnon 
viashion, posits neither the external object nor itself, Imt 
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botli arc posited tliroiigli general, absolute thinking, and 
throngli this the object is given for the Ego, as well ' 
as the Ego for itself. . . . Eut without exception, ' 

Wissenschaftslehre has been understood as if it said 
the very reverse of what has just been laid down.” ^ 

The analysis of theoretical cognition in the “That- 
sachen,” contains little or nothing beyond what has 
already appeared in the caiiicr Wissenschaftslehre, and 
dilhirs only in the total omission of the somewhat tech¬ 
nical phraseology and of the dialectical method there 
employed. JMore important modiiications, though not 
alterations, appear in the treatment of the practical 
faculty, tliat tlirough which reality is given to the mere 
form of knowledge. 

As in the caidier exposition, the key to the new develop¬ 
ment is found in the activity of the Ego—an activity of 
whicli the Ego must be reflectively conscious, if it is to be 
Ego at all. The Ego is only conscious of its activity, in 
so far as that activity is limited or opposed. There thus 
lie in the consciousness of the Ego the three elements,—: 
feeling of impulse or striving, intiuMon of activity, and. 
the representation of the obstacle to activity, a repre-1 
sentation which is the work of productive imagination.' 
The most abstract exjmession for this necessary limita¬ 
tion of the activity of the Ego is fpr^e contemplated as 
matter of intuition j and this, again, may be described as 
matter in general, or corporeality. The_^e|§ence of the 
external thing is fm[c_e, and it is the ^iighiLpHorce as 
lying behind the specific modes of feeling which we call! 
sensations, that gives to the object of perception its{ 
qualification as an external, reaLfact. 

^ 'Werbe/ vol. ii. 562. 


Th('- ilu'ii, is only c-onscious of its(‘lf as activity 
ill a corporeal Avorld, but to bo coiisr*.ious of itself as 
a.(‘tivo in relation to tlic corporeal worldj it iiiiivst be foi 
iiself corpor(^al The body or corporeal orgtinisiii is tlie 
blgo as an objectivo thing. Tlu‘< Ego is a possilih; object 
of intuition only in so far as it is (‘orpoi’(ial. At the 
same, time, tlu.^. dlgo exists for itself only in and liy rcilec- 
tion, and rcllection is in its very essence limitative and 
sciiarjiting. Tlic Ego, therefore, can lie conceiviul only 
as one of many Egos, Avhicli arc nnited in thought, but 
manifold for intuition. A system of individuals, cor¬ 
poreally distinct from one another, is thus the condition 
under \vhieh self-conscionsness is realised. 

The three main features of the representation of tlic 
Iwoiid as ohjective have thus heen deduced,—a syst(mi of 
|Kgos, a system of organised hodics of those hlgos, a world 
^ |-)f the senses. All of these arc to be regarded as imnles 
Uor ways in whicli tlic infinite life of conscionsness mani- 
ilfestsitself. Distinction or ditrcrcncc among them is not 
y absolute, but relative to the nature of fuiitc consciousness. 
Eichtc, tliercfore, with justice, repudiates certain famous 
distinctions ivliich liave played an unfortunate part in 
philosophy,— among others, the distinction of soul and 
hotly. Erom tlic speculative ])oiut of view, the soul, as 
popularly regarded, is Init a kind of ghost, boul and 
body are tho'^forms niidcr whieli imagination, or percep¬ 
tion, if we prefer a less amhiguous term, contemplates 
f the limited, definite activity of the Ego. At the same 
i- time, his view is not to l)e identilied either witli 
ism, wliicli likewise endeavours to regartl all Unite*, ex- 
: istciice as the form of some underlying siihstance or with 
' sidi ]^cti y.e idealism , which regards extoriuil reality, and 













ing consciousness in general; tlie otlicr fails entirely 
to render a reason for tlie diflcrence or multiplicity of 
experieiico. 

The system of finite spirits iiito which the one life of 
consciousness separates itself is, iov intuition, a numerical 
multiplicity, without l)ond of union. P>ut tlui iPysical 
winch is impossiljlc for tlicin, is not to ]jc thought 
as the only link of connection. Tlie free activity 
wliicli underlies individual consciousness, is no mere; 
natural force, hut, wlien received into consciousness, is 
the ethical or moral freedom of the individual spirit; 
and with the recognition of this ethical freedom—free¬ 
dom under absolute law—a new view is opened out. . 
In the consciousness of the moral end which is to he 
realised, the individual is one Avitli the community of 
individual Egos. The infinite life, if it is to he realised 
at all, must have expression in individual forms; and 
each finite spirit is an individual, and is aware of him¬ 
self as fin individual, only in so far as he has individual 
duties,—a special sphere of moral action. We must 
therefore think of the infinite life in which we find our 
place, not as absolute in itself—not as mere capacity of 

action—hut as the means.of realising the moral end.f 

The individual finite spirits are the modes , in which thisj 
infinite life expresses itself,—and each has his definitG| 
position, his definite line of action, prescribed for him.! 
hTo individual is originally or by nature moral; nor canl^ 
he discover a 2 )norl what his specific moral vocation is | 
to he. Eut he becomes moral, or attains to a conscious- i 
ness of his vocation, in and through the continuous efforf ^ 
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to roiilisc {.hat su])r<'in<* end wliir.li iniih'.s him witli all 
other {‘niit(‘ spirits in an (ethical coiinimnity. .No iudi- 
vidnal of the iidiniti^ life. p(*ris]ies ; Init no indiviil- 

u;d, either is here, or will Ik*, in all et(*rnity, an iiulepeiul- 
ent 1)<‘inii;. .Iniinortality is iiot ])(‘yond tliis lih*, Imt in it. 
“The.re is no more strikin;^^ proof that the knowledge of 
inn*, religion has hitherto Ih'C'II very rare among men, 
and Unit, in })!irtie.ula.r, it is a stranger in tin*, pirivailing 
systems, than tin's, Unit th(‘.y nniversally pkie(i eti'inal 
])lessedn('ss l)(‘yond tin*, gnive, and mvva'.r for a nioment 
imagine that whoenan* will nniy here and at oiiee. he 
])less(*d.”^ 

Tlie analysis of conscionsness has thus led lM(dit(‘. to a 
conclusion resenddiug in a.ll i‘.ss(‘.utials that already stat(id 
in. the ^ Eestiiiunung des 'M(*.nschen.^ Uhe eoneluding 
portion of the worlc introdiuies a ne.w notion oi‘ at) lesist 
a change of terniinology, wlrich has given I'ise to niiie.h 
inisuudcu’standing, and lias caaised exe(*dlent critics, sncli. 
as Erdma.nn, to pronounce the later philosophy out of 
liarniony with the eaUhu* Wissenschaftsledirc. Tin*, in- 
linitc life—that wliicli underlies all e.onse.icuisncss—has 
been s(*.en to 1)0 the inlinih^ means of r(*alisation of tin*, 
siijiri'iiie moral law. Its form or exju'essiou. for ini.uition 
—that is, its pheiiouienal nianife.station in aetnal experi¬ 
ence—is the Avorld of Jinite spii'its and of natnre*. as tlio 
organised limit of tliese Unite individuals. l>ut the. in¬ 
finite life is thus thought only as a,n endl(!ss, continuons 
change—a conception wdiich is in itself inconi]>l(‘i(5 or 
imperfect. The infinite life must he thought as being—as 

1 ‘ Werke/ vol. vii. j). 235. 

“ “ Thatsaclien clos licwuaatseyns,” sect. iii. cli. 5; ‘Werke,’ vul. 
ii. pp. G80-691. 
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fixity, n,11(1 It cannot reveal itself, 

save as the revelation of tliat w]iicli'/6‘; and its revela¬ 
tion is thus distinct from its hein^^ (a distinction, liow- 
evor, ivliicli is only for ns—-/.c., for conscionsness). Tins 
being, Avhi(.‘.]i ixivcals itself in tlie infinite life, wliicli 
manifests itself in tlui form of individual conscionsness or 
IcnoAvledgn, wliicli exists not apart fiom its manifestation,[ 
hut yet '/.X as opposed to this manifestation, is the sniircnK^I 
unity of thought—a unity not to ho perfectly compre-^ 
li ended, not to ho grasped in thought, hut seen to he tlie^ 
ultimate inconcei\ad)ility. To this supreme unity Ficlite,- 
gives tlie signillcant title—God; and in it he finds the 
ultimate notion of all conscionsness. “ Knowledge as a 
wholes, is not mere knowledge of itself; but it is know¬ 
ledge of lieing—of tlio one Being wliich truly is— i.e,^ of 
God. In no way is it knowledge of a being external to 
God,—for siicli is impossible beyond the being of know¬ 
ledge itself or the intuition of God; and the supposition 
of its existence is pure nonsense. But this one possible 
olijeet of knowledge is never in its entirety present to 
knowledge, hut appears ever as broken into the necessary , 
forms of knowledge. Tlie exposition of the necessity of 
these forms is Pliilosophy or Wissenschaftslehre.” ^ 

The obscurity of these detached expressions may be 
somewhat removed by calling attention more definitely 
to the exact problem which Fichte now has before liim, 
and by referring for a more detailed treatment to the 
popular lectures on religion.^ The problem is in,,siib- 
stance the ultimate question intojylhch^.ruii„alljl^^^^ 
sophical or theoiogicaLspeculati^^^^—that of the relation 

y ‘ WerkeP vol. ii. p. 6S5. 

2 ‘ Aiiwcisiing zum seligen Leben.’ 



|])o,iwo(va ilio finito spirit and tlin nnivarsa, of wliich lio 
tso.oins to form a pM.rt. AVlictlior wo call tliis universe 
' (Jod, or iiatiuH', or matt(U’, or for(;o, is of comparatively 
■ small mome.nt: its clmract<‘r for us must dopoud entiivAy 
on what. W(‘. think as the innermost (‘ssonc.o of tlio iinite 
spirit, and on the mode or kind of relation l)etwcon this 
linito spirit and the ultimate luality. N'ow for Fichte it 
ihas l)ccomo apparent, from the mere systemn.ti(i analysis 
.'of consciousness, that the very essence of the finite spirit 
I is the combination of the consciousness of moral determin- 
' ationwitli the consciousness of practical activity or will; 
and that through this, its innermost being, it is one 
nuunher of the ethical commnnity of spirits, wliose sole 
aim is the infinite and constant effort towards the reali¬ 
sation in nature of the moral end or purpose—the sul)jeG- 
; tion of nature to reasoned freedom, dho individual is 
I thus a mode or form of tlie process by which freedom 
is realised, and tlio iiirmite scries of individuals makes up 
the complete system of inodes or forms in and through 
which the moral life, the divine plan, is to he carried 
out. hTo one individual exhausts the possibilities of 
tins divine life; and as opposed to its infinite being, the 
existence of any individual must ho thought as coutin- 
I gent or accidental. IN'cvertheless, only in and through 
Itlic form of individuality-—/.c., of self-consciousness— 
i can the divine life receive expression. Tlius nature, as 
olD^ect of intelligence, and sclf-conscionsness as tlio essence 
of intelligence, appear in tlmir true place. Tlicy are 
modes of the manifestation or realisation of the moral 
: la^v or ethical end. Things and finite spirits are not to 
' ^ he thouglij^as developments of some inconceivable, me¬ 
chanical necessity, hut as the form in which the moral 
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order—the liighest oxpro.smimi of tlic reason wo find in 
ns—lias existence or reality. 

It is hardly surprising that, in dealing with this nlti- 
mate prohlein, the terms <;mployed should often fail to 
convey exactly the significance of the thoughts involved. 
Theology, which is for the most part a had mixture of. 
inSapliysics and popular* conceptions, has Ksuffered more 
than any other branch of human thinking, from the im¬ 
possibility of expressing speculative results in the lan¬ 
guage of ordinary life. For thought, whether popular or 
general, is in essence abstraction—that is, tendency to 
separate what is inseparable, to give permanence and 
apparent independence to that which is transient and 
dependent. Thus the relation of the inf nite moral order 
to the f nite modes in which it takes expression for itself, 
is hardly to be thought without danger of falling back 
into the old tlicological error of severing entirely from 
one another God and the world of nature and finite 
spirits. That Fichte altogether escapes this danger can¬ 
not be said; but so far as it is possible to judge from all 
that appears in his later works, he was well aware of the 

danger; and one must account it an to ascribe. terj 

him tlm view that Being, or God, of the ultimate, realityJi 
is distinct from the manifestation or realisation of it iiJ' 
the woild of consciousness. | 

The special theology or theosophy of Fichte^s system,^ 
as was said, is most definitely stated in the lectures on 
the ‘Doctnne of Eeligion,’ and what is there given 
may be accepted as his final utterance on the supreme 
problem of speculation. As in the earlier Wissenschafts- 
lehrc, though with much greater fulness and concreteness, 
tlie c^ywsiticai is twofold: first, a logical development 
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of tlio rolation hotwoon i,lio nltininto reality and its 
form or modo or inaniO'statiou ; second, a ]rsyc lioloo-i(tal 
lustory of tli(', stjig(‘s or forms of r(‘[l(‘c.tion Oy wlricli 
tin's rtdaliou is recedvrul into tlic (umscioiisness of tlie 
finite tliinking subject—l)y wliicli. it is viewed, appro- 
hciidcid, or uiid(‘.rstood.^ It is in tliis scc<.)nd portion 
tliat Ficlite begins to connect in one oi’ganic whole the 
cleincuts of liis system which, in tlio earlier Wissen- 
schaftslehre, bad been snfrered to remain detaclujd from 
one anoth(‘.r. 

The function of tliouglit, as o]>po.scd to nien^, opinion, 
is to conceive of being, of the nltiniato reality which 
imdmlies all objccts of laiowlcdge. 'True 1 k .\i ng is one, 
amcbangeable and perdnvalde. but iii its unity and 
I'imcbangeability it docs not cxis^^it 1ms no reality; it 
I is mere abstraction. To say merely tliat (jod /s, is.to 
I say notbing. Tbo existence or debnitc realisation of 
^ being, that, in and for wbicb only opposition between 
being and existence is present and necessarily present, 
is consciousness,—conscious life, tbe life of knowledge, 
tbougbt and action. TIow in conscionsness there is 
found the root of all tlic multiplicity of expericucc; for 
the very essence of conscionsness is rcdlection, character- 

1 The mode of exposition adojitcd Ijy Fichte in the work in ques¬ 
tion resembles somewhat the well-known method of Schlcicrmaclier’s 
‘ Theology. He X'rocecds by an an:dysis ol* tbo elements involved 
in the religious consciousness, the mode of thought in winch the 
apparent reality of the world of sense is rci^ogniseil ns apparent mere¬ 
ly; in which the finite being contemplates, suh q)ecic (rterniUUis, his 
own existence and the being of all things ; in which lie is penetrated 
with, the intellectual love of the real divine life underlying the ap])ar- 
.ent world; in which he becomes one with this divine life, and lives 
handworks for it alone. The closing portions of Spinoza’s ‘‘Et-hLics’ 
■ furnish the best commentary on the ‘ Doctrine of ileligijm''... 
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isation of the one reality by separate, individual marks. ' 
Just as light, in itself colourless, is, in relation to thej 
eye, broken up on the surfaces of things into manyl 
various hues; so the unchangeable life is by reflection 
and in relation to consciousness broken up into inflnitely; 
varied forms. Consciousness, which contains in itsel; 
tl m ele ment of opposition, can never transcend itself; 
To it the one being, apprehended by pure thought as the 
one being, must ever present itself in the form of repre¬ 
sentation, conception,—in the form of separate individ¬ 
ual things, “The visible forms which by this separa¬ 
tion are imposed upon absolute reality are discernible 
only in actual consciousness, and in such a -vvay that in 
the act of observing them w-e assign to them life and 
permanence—and they are by no means discoverable 
a jpriori by pure thought. They are simple and abso¬ 
lute experience, wdiich is nothing but experience ; wdiich 
no speculation that understands itself wdll ever attempt 
or desire to comprehend.”^ 

Thus the one reality, the one life, the life of conscious -1 
ness, which is the manifestation of God, breaks itself up| 
into an endless multiplicity of individual forms,—form^ 
which in the experience of the finite spirit must present; 
themselves as independent, self-existing facts, but whicm 
for thought arc only modes of the one, infinite life. The ] 
finite spirit may apprehend this world of phenomena and ^ 
its relation to the real system by reflective consideration j 
of it ] and of such reflective consideration there are five "■ 
distinctly inarke(^stages.- The first is that in which the ‘ 

1 Doctrine of Religion,’ p. 447. 

2 It appears to me ‘beyond doubt that He^l, in tlie famous preface 

to liis ‘ Pluinomenologie,’ lias Ficlite in well as Scbelling ; and 

furtlicr, that mncli in the ^ Pluinomenologie ’ is due to Fichte’s lectures 

P.— IV, ^ o 
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^YDild, as 3 Tiai.l.nr of ontor sioiso, is vogardod as tlio only 
oxistcnco and tlio ordy nailily. SiK’li a vi(nv is mani¬ 
festly iiiip(M*f(‘e,t and partial.—tls'. tilings of sonso a,ro only 
tlunx'. for tliouglit; and a system wliieli, alistvacting from 
tliouglit, pvopos(‘s to treat tluan as seli-existent facts, 
of necessity tlirows ont of ac-c.ount the most important 
factor in the ])roc(‘,ss of knowhalgo. This is, in esseiKa?, 
the view alr(.iady dealt "with in th.e ilrst liook of tlie 
‘Vocation of Man:’ it is the view of ninc.li popular 
philoso])hy, and it is tire speculative groundwork lioth 
of selfish .Epicurean morality and of e.thical pessindsm. 

The second vieav is that in which llie. ult.inuite reality 
is r(\garded a,s the law of ind('.|)endmit, free intelligen.c.(‘,s, 
with etpial ri.ghts. h'roin the <‘encf.ption of such a, law 
may ho deduced (a.s was done*, in the earlier Wissen- 
schaitslehre, and, implicitly, in. th(‘< Kantian systian) tlie 
existence of finite .Egos and a world, of the simses. iho 
essence of this view is the notion of tlu'- a.l.)stra,ct inde¬ 
pendence of the thinking subject, and in this consist,s its 
imperfection and oiic-sidcdness. It is a ])ur(.Iy n(.>,gative 
standpoint, maintaining, heyond donht, the frc'.edom of 
the individual will, Imt rejecting all possilulity of uniting 
moral mdionwith consciousm.'.ss of the su]vr(an<‘- cmd, and 
love for itd Tlui law upon which the individual rests, is 

‘ on tho ‘ Doctrine of Religion.’ The treatnu'.nt in tlvc ‘ Plii.inoni(aioIogic ’ 
'pi the gnnlnal rise from immediato i)ure,e])tion to ])nre thought is 
Iniore extended and richer than -what, api'c-u-s in the ‘ .Doctrine, of Rc- 
|ligion,’ but the general rcseiul)Ianc.e is striking and numistakablc. 

^ ^ This is, in snbstancc, tho criticism of ;dl the post-Kantian think" 

ers upon Kant’s notion of the categorical inq)crative. .It appi.‘iirs in 
Schiller, Bchleiennacher, and Hegel. ’.ITie view, as a whoh', is that 
of formal morality, and its historical rcpvcscnitatives to be i’onnd 
in the Stoic and Kantian systems. With what is said l>y Piehte may 
be compared Hegel's remarks in the ‘ riiliuomenologii',’ pp. IK-lKk 
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morality^ as Eiclite calls it,^ the inclivichial is filled with 
the desire to realise actively the divine 'will. The moral 
law, and that wliicli springs from it—rights and state 
mechanism—are regarded only as means whereby the 
ideas, which represent in oiir consciousness the pre¬ 
scripts of the divine will, are to receive manifestation 
in fact. Acceptance of these ideas—the ideas upon 
which rest art, science, the polity of nations and religion 
—and self-renunciation for them, are the only sources 
of truly noble action. “Everything great and good 
upon which our present existence rests, from which it 
has proceeded, exists only because noble and powerful 
men have resigned all the enjo^unents of life for the 
sake of ideas.The heroic life is the life of the 
liighor morality, of devo tion to ideas. 

Even this heroic life manifests in one of its aspects 
an imperfection. “ So long as joy in the deed is mingled 
with desires concerning the outward product of the deed, 
even tlio possessor of the higher morality is not yet 
perfect in purity and clearness ; and thus in the divine 
economy, the outward failure of his deed is the means 
of forcing him in upon himself, and of raising him to the 
yet higher standpoint of true religion—that is, to the 
comprehension of what it really is that he loves and 
strives after.” For if he is truly penetrated with the 
love of the divine law and life, he will recognise as the 

1 It is the view exiioinuled in tlie third hook of the ^ Bestimmung 
des Menschen.’ 

- ‘‘GnuidzUge d. gegen. Z(^talters/’ ‘Werke,’ vol. vii. p. 41. 


nl)ovn nil vnlno. iho. (li'volopnioiit, of tho divino 
life, in liini. lln is oik* innniiVslniioii of ili{> divino lifo : 
idl (IkiI. 1k‘, does or lliinks is iln* a<'{, and i1iouij;lit (»{' iho, 
diviiK'. litV.. '‘riial. ilio, rcsulL of Ids l,liou.L;iil. and at'tioii 
slionid noi‘. coiT(‘S|)ond vil.li Ids (!onc(‘]»iioii or (d'sin*, Avill 
mot n,ili‘(‘t Idni. odjoc.t of Ids will is only ‘Hint in 

1 .1 k‘- (■.onduot of (‘ach individnal ihnro, may lui nianifostod 
■pnrt'ly tliat form wliicli the essi'niial divino nature 
lias assnm(‘(l within this ])aTti(‘,nla,r individual—that, on 
tho otlnn* hand, oaoh. in<li vidua ,1 may r(‘c,ognise God, as 
Ilo. is oiitwanlly nianifostod to him in th(‘ (auKluct of all 
oth(‘r nnm ; that all othors may, in like. inaniKW, reeno- 
ids(‘, God as Ho. is outwanlly nianifosi.iHl U) thiun in the 
comluct of this jiartioular individual—ami tliat tlins 
God alone may h<‘. o,vor maidfostod in all outward ap- 
poa.raiK‘(‘.” 

Ihdigion,—tlie. fourth, stage of jvllo(.!i,ion,—whieli. 
tlius'cainsists in ngavding and ro.oognising all cartldy 
lif(.‘, a,s the lUMU'-ssary developni(.*nt of the one., original, 
perfectly good and bhissed lif(‘, may indeed lie reab 
iscd in condu(.‘t, although the individual lias not the 
clt'.aa* consciousness of the. thought which. a,uimates and 
directs Ids ellbrts. Hut iii this (•oiisoiousm'ss, tlie 
final standpoint of sciiunai or jildlosophy, all others a.re 
Contained and involved, “.’lieligion without science is 
i more faith, though a.,u immoval)l(i faith; S(.;i(mccy su- 
fierscclcs all faith ai^ eonv(irts it into insight.’’" “.From 
Ilo Ticgniiiiiig of th<‘, world down to the pres(uit day, 
religion, whatever form it may liavi‘- a,ssnm(ul, lias h(a‘;U 
es senti ally metaphysic; ami he who dc'sjiises and dc- 

1 ‘ Doctrine of Religion,■ jn 533. Of. “ GrundzligeP’ Lcct. xvi. 

2 ^ Doctrine of Religion,’ p. 460. 
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rides metaidiysic—that is, everything a 2 :)Hori~eit]ier^ 
knows not what he does, or else he despises and deride^ 
religion.”^ The final and crowning stage of the develj' 
opineiit of the individual consciousness is therefore that 
in which the finite spirit by thought or reason appre^ 
hends the organic plan of existence, knows with cleaif- 
ness the intimate nature of the relations which iinit^ 
him and all other finite spirits in one community oj| 
free intelligences with a common aim and purpose,! 
and thus subjectively realises the supreme synthesis 
of thought.^ 

1 Gnuulzijge,” ‘ Werke,’ voL vii. p. 241. 

2 It is impossible to do more tlian call attention to the fact that 
under this view historical Christianity must be interpreted somewhat 
dilferently from the ordinary or popular fashion. In the “ Anwei-. 
sung” (Lecture vi.) and in the Staatslehre,” Fichte enters upon a’ 
very elaborate comparison between his theory of religion and Chris¬ 
tianity, as expressed in the Johannine Gospel, which he regards as 
tlic only authentic or pure statement of the Christian faith. The - 
distinction drawn between the historical and the metaphysical ele¬ 
ments in Christianity (particularly in the appendix to the sixth lec¬ 
ture) has had great influence on the later speculative theology in Ger¬ 
many. It would require, howmver, a very detailed treatment to 
show precisely Fichte’s position to theology. Lasson’s work (‘ J. G. 
Fichte im Verhaltniss zu Kirche und Staat,’ 1863) is very thorough. 
There is also a monograph on the subject by F. Zimmer (‘ J. G. 
Fichte’s Religions-Philosoidiie,' 1878). 
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OlLVl’TKK, VIII. 


CO s a 1 j v I) 1 n <; i{ i: m a h k s. 

Ob’ i.lin two iiiio wliidi sjicc.ula.tioiis luivci 

lic.cu (Hily first lias (‘Xcrcisod any influniico 

on the. historic'. (h'Vc'lopiiKnit of ])liiloso|)liy, and l.o it 
considc-ratiou must h(‘. limihMl \vli(*n llu* atf-miipt is imido, 
1,0 tlio. histori(‘. valm‘- of i.lio, systmu. As has haou 

alriauly indi('.a.tt‘d, this valu(*. a.})|H‘ars to iia in tin' ('X- 
tamh'd a|i|)li(*a,tion. imula, dy .i^d('.ht(‘. of la'imdplas implicdt 
ill th(5 critical ]»hilosophy. It is not too inmdi l.o sa,y 
tliat tho. full l)(‘a,riin.,ns of th(‘. ('.ritinal nuddod only Ix'c.onm. 
appa,r(mt whiui vi<‘AV(Ml in th(‘. ]i;j;ld- of tlm davidopniant 
it Inis r(‘.(',t'iv(‘.d a,t the Ininds of l<d(‘.ht(ya,nd, Ilc'gal. in 
tlm ’Ka,ntian systam, tiu,*. proldcuns of spc.'c.ulafion xvarc*. 
la,ken, up in the foiaii in'i'scuihal hy th(‘. antac.atkmtj 
popular pliilosopliy,—a form (‘ssentiaJly .liniit<'.<l in sr.opo, 
—and it was theredon^ nnittm* of sonn^. <lifrH'.Tilty to dis- 
coni tlui real import of tlH‘. new triuitnumt to whiek th(\y 
/ wcvri'. sulijecied. One iiniy (‘.vmi say that from Kaiit 
I Imnsd^ tho signilieauct', of mue.h of his work was con' 
\ ccuiled i)y tho limited and partial (diara,c,t(‘.r of ih<', tjue.s- 
i tioiis wliieli presented tliejiisolves to him as the essential 
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proljkiiTLs of speculative inquiry. In the critical philo- 
sopliy can he traced the transition from the somewhat 
narrow, psychological method, characteristic of modern 
thought, to the larger view of speculative problems 
which recalls the great work of the Greek thinkers. The 
analysis of human knowledge, which had been for Locke 
and his successors the sole function of philosophy, appears 
in the critical system as part, though an essential part, of 
the more comprehensive inquiry dealing with the whole 
round of human interests, to which only the title philo¬ 
sophy by right belongs. The question how the human 
mind, regarded as a thing of definite or indefinite char¬ 
acteristics, comes to have the filling-in which wo call 
experience, opens out, when duly considered, into the 
much wider p’oblem as to the relation of any individual 
consciousness to the sum total of things, a relation which 
may be cither cognitive, or practical, or religious. The/' 
merely subjective or psychological analysis of the cog^i 
nitions possessed by the individual mind, even if the I 
result, as stated in Locke and his followers, be accepted;; 
—that such cognitions arc clFects produced we know notr^ 
how—still leaves at an immeasurable distance the true], 
problems of philosophy. For it offers no explanation of .; 
the nature of this individual consemusness, formed in | 
wliatsoever fashion ; effects jkl junction between it and; 1 
the universe of things supposed to originate it; and can I 
offer as final philosophic solution nothing beyond the I 
barren propositions that^.penence. some^ and thatj/| 
it consists of states of the individual mind. 

Enough has been said, in the introductory remarks to 
the account of Fichte’s system, to show that this solu¬ 
tion is internally incoherent, and also to indicate where 



till!, rnnl, n! tllr lllrollfrcnt'r I.-'- l<» n«‘ JttUlHl, 11 WO, 8klTt 

in 'Mir i]jf|iiiry willi IIh* suppositiou of an. 

imlivi'I umI iiiiiiu <///'/ a .w.'I'Mii, <»f lliinpy, no liuinan iiriV(>- 
nnity ‘'an ovrr ‘■flroi a roruiu'iliation lirlAvoon tin', two 
[i:-o]a}‘‘'l iiifinljora of our liypotln*si>. 'Flio notion, of indi- 
Ki‘lualiiv, oil'* of llio hanlosi, in anlvo, lias Imm'ii i-lio 
ntunililiny-l'lock in tin* Avay of all ilio ciylitocntli o.t'ntiiry 
liliilosojihyj and it is ll)‘‘ proaniiinont nn-i’itof tlir, critical 
system io hav<‘. for the First tinu’ i-ailijccl.ctl tlio notion 
to detailed and ri;j;orons treatment. 'FIh', forms tinder 
winch tin! crilical nn-tliod is ajiplied.-sneh. as i,lie, dis¬ 

tinctions ln'twcen f/ jn'inri and >(■ iHn^Irrhn'l ohnnonts 
in coynition, lictweeii nialier and fni’m, ludweeji ])h{‘no- 
nnma and nounnma, lietwcen sciisi*, undersiandiny, and 
rcasou -ouyht mi- t.o disynisi* fmm ns the. t,ru(! natiiro 

I nf the. question which underlies all <if them, .ninv 
Iviiowh'.d.qM', l)(‘com«‘s possihh* for any intelligence, is in 
fac.t tin! prohle.m - how" are. we to think, under oiu! of its 
jispia’.ts, the relaiion. he{.W(‘en individual conscioiism^ss 
laud the wider sphm*e. of nadity't 

'Fo Kant himself, as was indicalicd, tin', full hi'aring of 
his work was not appanmt.. dh<‘re. stall runs through all 
the eaiiical work, tin', ohtrusivi! idea tha,t the. ultamate, 
reality is the individual consc.iuusiu'ss, givam as a fa,c.t, 
and tlnd this individua.1 (jonsciousnoss is 'nie(hanic.ally 
related to tint sum of <‘xistenee.. .Hi'in!!! a.rise the. nu- 
moKuis ol)se;uiiti<‘S and ineonsisteaic.ies of the l\antian 
system. Term aft(‘.r h'.nn is introdueed in order somehow 
to clfeet the Final syntluisis he.twe.en the individual mind 

S and the wider sphere dis(dos(‘d hy reason; Init sne'U jinal 
s ynthesis is neva?.r reaelnu h .^aiul^ Jnclj^ed. iicyer can Jai! 
reached , if at jlio ou tset an a.bsuhite diUcvence is postii- 
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latcd.^ Tliiit ILere lay in tlie. Ka.uiia.n sy.sicm IIk' germs 
of.a widev, more comprcdu‘iisiv(i soliiiioji, was uiidonlited ; 
and tho work of iliat wliick is c:dl(‘d. l)y pri'-mniiiema*. 
German pliilosopliy, lias been tlic develepmeid/ el tliese 
germs. 

To tliis (levcloimnmt, ili<‘ lirsi gr(‘at eeiil.i'ilmi i<iii was 
tlio ‘AViss(vnsellafisl(‘lire.’ in it tlni eriiieal iiieilied Avas 
carried out Avitli delinibi e(inse.ieiisii(‘ss <jf ils full iiiipoii, 
and the eilbrt was made, to waak out, sysieiiial ieally tin* 
tlionglit upon Avliiidi. that metlied restial, and i.e apply it 
to the resolution of the whole liody of ])hiIosophicaI 
prohlems. It has heen, histoiktally, the. niisroii.imi*. of 
the Wisscuschaftslehn'/ tli.at only its (‘arliia* hirm has 
jdayed a part in inlliKme.ing suhsecpicmt llioiigld, for ihe, 
defects of that form a:n^ manifest on tin*, surface. i'iani 
estly as Fichte strivc'S to (‘ufonu*. tin*. doel,riin* lhai. si'lf- 
jCO.nsciousii(!Ss, whie.h is for thought tin*, ultimati* lU'eiind 
iof reality, is not to Ik*, regarded as iudiviilual, hut as 
that in and through whicli individuals are, and are e(tn 
(neetetl Avith oin* another, In*. nev<‘r sueet'i'ds in diveslin;.f; 
his system of a, certain air of suhjee.tiv<i i<leali;un, More 
over, th(i speinal apjilie.ations of his nn'thod in the. sphere 
of concrete, Iiistorii^a.! ri‘ality, show that in <‘eriain im¬ 
portant aspects it had not yet lost it.s ahstra.e.i.n{'ss. 'I I is 

1 Tlic forms of this ulUmato diniculty Jire. loiowii to Kauiiun 
students. They appear in tlu*. constant Umdfuc.y to rcyard ihon|.'ht 
as analytic, in the indcj'cndcnc.c a.ssi;.!;ncd to s«!nsi*-:int‘<'t,ion, in I In*, 
.suhjcctivo Kohition olVcrcd of antinomy, in t.hc jdisl.r.-ict. d(‘ism of tin*. 
Kantian thcolop^y, in the formalism of tlm Kaniinu ol liics, ;i.ml in t he 
obscurity attaching to the c.ritical trc;d;mcnt of h^htology. The run- 
jeeturo iiK'iy ho liazardcd tliat, lia<l Ka.nl. h<!<m jH!ncti’a,l<*(l with ilue 
spirit of the Cartesuiu phn<)sop^^^ ji.ad he hnown atiylhin;'- of gpiiM.nai- 
~~a.s ho ccrtahiiy did not—hi wouhl luivu Ijccii more !;-y.‘'ieiiiati'’^ 
and fj’uitfiil. 
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iivaXiiKMii/ of onij)ii‘ical s<'i(‘nc<‘, of ;«‘sl]ic‘iics, and of liLs- 
iory in. iln'. widosl souso, is essentially a,])straat and 
Larreiid In faef., altlion;j;li Idcliic*. Wiis ])e.i‘feetly sue- 
(‘essfiil in s<‘izin;_;' tlie, ei’itieal [trineiple, and in apprclieiid- 
in;j; il^s universal. laairiiiL^y-althninj;ii, further, liis work 
inanif(‘sts a. wonderful suhtle.ty and skill in traeinp;- the 
n<‘.cessary eonse,((uen(a‘s of tin'. ])rinei]de,— liii was not aide 
to (.ivolve. syst(‘niatieally from it the. whole l.wxly of ]>hi- 
losophy, nor do his n‘suits huan a (•.oni|)h‘i.(‘. and perfectly 
(ione.ati'.nati'.d. whole. It wv-is left for a, later philosopher 
to take u|) afresh, in the. li^dd^ of the ‘ Wissmischafts- 
h‘htv, ’ and of Seh<‘llings e(»ntrihutions, {he. e.ritieal prin- 
(,vi|)h‘, and to ine<irp<»rat(‘. jdl that was of value, in. them 
in oiu‘. eompr(‘hensiv(‘. systmn. d1n‘. Ueg(di:vii ni(‘.th.o^ 
eontadis nrhhiiii;’ hut tln^ syste.matie, d(‘V(‘lopin(mt of 
that which, ha.d a.lr(‘.a.dy h(‘en hnni'^ht to li,ii;ht in tlie 
‘ \Vissense.ha.ftslelii’(‘.; ’ hut as opposed to Wissimsehafts- 
lehre, th(‘. II(‘!j;(‘.lian work luis all thc‘. vahi(‘. of th(‘. system 
to which th(', other has Ixuai the, introdue.l.ion. .In some 
r(‘S])cets, it is triu*, an introducthm has adva,ntao’<‘S ovc'.r 
a system. d'lu‘, tre.atment is oc.casionally freer a,ml more 
iiulep(mde.nt; ainl sooner ina.y a.hvays assij^’u to the, ‘ Wis- 
scnsehaftsle.hred a,n honoura.hh‘, position aloin^sidc'. of the, 
Ilegrdian. work, a-iid ma,y ohta,in from it niue.h ]i,yddM.)n 
what is <.)hseure in th(‘. systematic, I’e.sult. .l>ut so fa.r a,s 
solution of the philosophic pnhlem is coiic.orntal, tliere 

^ At the samo time, it is to he said that the (‘.oiiiiruious ohjeetiou 
to the WisseiiHchartslehre by Hehellinij; and oii the fU’eund of 

its neglect of Nature, is not in all respects juslilied. So far as Natur- 
fkiloso^hia is concerned, Fichte’s position seems to ns miK'h niore 
secm'fi .ank harmony with the philosuphie nt>tioii tlian that„.oX 
either Bchelling or Ilcgel . The wealcest portion of the ilegeliau 
system is, heyond all tpiestion, the philosophy of miture. 













liter sy^toni/ 

AVith. tliis view of the liistiirical valin* nl' 
>liilo8opliy, it se(‘,ins iiiiiio,c,ess;*vy to ;itt(‘iiij>t any aiaft' 
ncnt as to tlio relation in. ^vlii<;li it stands l<» wlial nnr 
may call the pr(‘S(.mt radical oppusilmm of pldl(»s(iphte 
loetriiics—the oj)[Kisii,i<>ii hetween 1 l<‘!j,’rliaiii.;i!i on ih<‘ 
aiipjmnd, and. scientilic iiatiiralisin <ir realism on the 
otlier.^ A single remark, howe.ver, imiy he permif.led 
upon the defect alre.ady noted in Fi(ddes sysiem, for 
this defect indicat(‘-s the ]>oint towards whieli, a.-: one 
may conjecture, philosophi{i thinking must Ik* directed, 
andatwhie.il tin*, opposed doe.t.rines loueh one another. 
Tlie iiual notion of h' ichte’s iijd iosopliv, expre.i.rd; 
inoro"'T?early in the lat(‘r works than in tin* *’ W'i. sen 
wSchaftslehre,’ has been s(‘(*n to he. that o!' (he diviim 
01 * spiritna,] ord(*r of wlii(di lijnh* spirit:; are the nian!lh..| 
hithni oi.vrea,Iisa,ti(»n, aiul in tla*. li;.'hi. of which hnn!ai( 
life and its snrroniKlings ap[>ea,r as the eonliniion.s pro^, 

1 Tlio liislovic iiithKiiico of Uu* ‘ Wi:;:;»'us«‘li;»,H;;ic!)rr' i:; nni t v 
hausLcd in its in(lucucc on At leant, two (.ir;;hn.4;; {lom ij),' 

lOintiaii iniiloHOpiiy owe iiuuh to tho Piclitiaii imaiiod ami jirinciplc .. 
Emipt lii.s pe.s.simism, wliidi i.s no neec.-warv i'onaetpnMHM* of the :,v . 
tcni, there i.s ahsolutely not-hine in S<;lu»p<*.nhaucr’a pliii«>;;i)pi)y wlm h 
is not contained in tin*. lat.er work.s of EioliUi. An<l I l(•rl.;ui.’a Mrla 
physic, thong'll deviatinj]^ widtOy from preceding'; .*;v.';lrni.’;, (iwc; o.> 
small V)ortion of its fund;u)!(‘nia.l iioUon to EiuhUt’.a nf rrality 

as simph', positing ])y tiu* I'lgo. 

- Ilegelianisni is Inn’c, taken in a wide sense. 11. is not implird 
that all or any who in (,he main would rank t.lieinselv. :; on ihi:, -.idf, 
arc inelined to ju'.ccpi, llui I l<‘|.';<dia.n w<»rk in itstnil indA llmii'li! 
fill and instriKh.ive noii<*o of wli.'il, i.s here ealie.l Mi,, ni.iieal 
tion of philosophic, doeirine.s will hn funiKl in Pr<de.s;.<*r ina.'niC;, 

‘ lleceut British Bliilosopliy' (ChI ed.), pp. VJJlM,U7. 
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I gross in over higlicr stages towards realisation of tlio final 
I end of reason. Under this conception, tlic oppositions of 
jtlionglit which play so important a part in philosophy,— 
j Being and Tlionglit, Mind and ISTature, Soul and Body, 

I Freedom and Law, Uatural Inclination and Moral Effort, 

I IMechanisni and Teleology,—are reconciled. They ap- 
f pear in their duo place as dillermit aspects of the several 
stages in and tlu’ongh which the spiritual order is real¬ 
ised. But, as has also l)een seen, the element Avanting 
'in Fichte’s system is the definite reconciliation between 
this view of the spiritual development of reason and the 
natural, historical developimuit of nature and humanity. 
It is this S(3cond element that forms the substance of 
modern sci ont itlc r ealisni • ^ and, as in Fichte’s system the 
dihiculty is the transitioinfroin the s[)iritual to tlic real 
, order, so hero, the counter-difficulty of transition from 
the real order to tlie order of thought |)rosents itself as 
: the ultimate problem. Of th(3 yaluc of scientiric real- 
1 isni.as a contribution to philosophic reflection, there can 
. be no question. Every effort of speculative tliouglit is 
affected by the general condition of knowledge, and 
every advance in scientific impiiry opens up new aspects 
of these notions through which explanations of specula¬ 
tive difficulties have been found. The p)mblem j\vhich 
' now lies before philosopliy is, in brief, the effor t to, re .- 
^ tMnk^e ne\y^matemL have been furnished 

i; a uiple y antity. So far, however, as scientific realism has 
* yet endeavoured to offer a metaphysical explanation of its 
own procedure, its success has been small. The attempt to 
regard thought as somehow arising from mechanical con- 


1 A system of whicli Mr Spencer may be taken as tlic best known, 
thongk by no means tlie only or tke best, roi^resentativc. 
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Diis lias only rosnltcd in t.lio rcn.ppr'nranoo of f.lio <i](l 
dexities wliicli pressed -witJi sneli iniolernlde 
11 tliG earlier EnglLsli })]iilosopliy. 'Wi; cannot, ivgaid 
iglit as merely a prodiief, a tiling, of ivliieh tlu‘ char' 
'.ristics are due to tlm nature, of tin*, nieclianical anfe- 
3 nts out of wliicli it lia.s arisen. ^\di(‘n wa* (!<» so, 
arc at once confronted ivitli tlni ])ro1>lcin, low arc we, 
:onccivo tlie nature of t]n‘S(‘. antec.c'di'nts? ]5y laip- 

ition they arc not in tlionglit, Imt ext.<'i’nal to it, ;ind 
ref ore never to lie readied in thought. Shall w(* 
n say — there are vaih'd inod(*s of consciousness, 
lights of diilercnt kinds, and, as these are ]trodncl;;, 
y must ho due to some ultimate reality, tin* nainin of 
ich is for ever inconceivn,hl(*. ? 1'his is merely tf» invi*, 
ixplanation, tlio impossibility of any explanat ion, 
i fimdamcntal diflieulty of this natnn*. is di'ar evi- 
ice of the abstract or one-sid('d chai’achT of tln^ 
iiciplc wliich. has liecn applied. It is md po:-.sihlc 
d the view of thought as a, thing or ]>r(Mln(*(. should 
3 he competent to (^xpla.iu tin*, natnn*. of tlntui'.ht. a:*- 
f-consciousness. Jhdlec.tion upon self, in which (In* 
lividual consciousiic.ss tra.ns('.(‘n<ls il,s owni indiviilu- 
ty, through ivhicli only it c.an nic.ognise il.si'lf as one 
th other individuals, is not (ex])lic.a,hh‘. thi'ongli tin* 
tion of iiiechauical composition. iShn- is .scient ific, real- 
a more snccessfid in the apj)li<*,ation of it,s favourite 
that of devciojviiient. .Ni'itlnT tin* ev<»liit ion 
consciousness, nor the coricn*.t(^ miture of eonsciousnes:: 
licli appears as the final imn of evoliiti'on, can Ite iv- 
rdecl as completely explaiiud hy nieiv. rcfcivnce In t he 
nplcst, most abstract elements involv'd in t.ln* d.*velup.. 
3nt. The true notion of liumanity is not to he, found 
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by consideration of tlio nndovelopod tbonght, but in 
tlionglit in. all the fulness of its roneveto life and reality. 
The (‘xternnl history of tlio several stag(\s l)y 'vvbicli 
human thought and culture have developed, though an 
indispensabhi auxiliary to philosophif; relh'ction, can never 
1:)c accepted as ade<|ua.tely solving the pinblem. of the 
signilicanee or meaning of e.xpeiicncc. The full treat- 
rnent of the whole mass of empirical d(‘tail is iin])ossible 
Iwithout {I more thorough nietaphysic—tha,t is, v'ithout a 
Inore systematic discussion of the notions by w].uch ex- 
t])erience Ix’icom.es intelligil)le for the conscious si.il)ject. 
hfo contrast is sharpm’ than ihat between scientific 
realism, and the plulosophic method of which the ^ Wis- 
sonschaftslehre ’ is a type; nev(.'rtliel(^ss the two are 
coinphunentary, and tlu‘. v(U‘y sharpness of tlu', e.ontrast 
shows that in the reconciliation of th(^ ap[)a,r(‘nt diller- 
cncc liotween them lies the problem for our present 
speculative olforts/.,^ .y 


END on piCTTTU.c 
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